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: | | PO M the report which the commiſſioners returned 
from Greect make in the Sthate concerning Na- 

| bis, Quintius is left at liberly to alt at be. ſhould 
© judge expedient. The war with Nabil i refobved in 
tze affembly of the allies ſummond 1 Corinth by 
| Duintius. He approaches Sparta in order to form the 
Fiege of it. Taking of Gythium by Duintiug's Bro- 
ther. Quintius brings over the. allies into bis qpi- 
nion, which was to grant Nabis peace. Condi- 
tions propoſed to that tyrant. As intervitto prov- 

ing ineſfetiual, Quintius preſſes the fiege of Sparta 
with vigour. Nabis ſubmits, Peace is granted 
bim. © Argos recovers its liberty. Quintius pre- 
des there at the Nemæan games. Diſcontent of 

' the allies concerning the treaty concluded with. the 
tyrant. Nuintius, during the winter, regulates 

" the affairs of Greece. Fine ſpeech of Duintius in 
the aſſembly of the allies at Corinth, . The Roman 

' flaves diſperſed throughont Greece are feſtored to 
Quinius. He makes the Roman garriſons evacuate 
. the titadel of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demeirias. 
He regwates the affairs of Theſſaly. Quintius re- 
Vor. VII. A 2 turns 
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turns to Rome, and receives the honour of a  tri- 

umph. AFFAIRS OF Gaul. Good ſucceſs of the 

- two Conſult. A triumph is granted to one-of them, 

HD and refuſed to the other. New defeats of the 
$ Gauls. New war with that People. The Con- 
| ul Minucius delivered from extreme danger by the 
tbravery of the \Numidians. Furious attimoſity of 

_ (the Lifuriang. Vickoty and triumph of the Conſul 

Naſica over the Boi. ArAIRS or SPAIN. 

Blot given the Romans in Hiſpania Citerior, 

Cato ſets out for Spain. Deſcription of Emporia, 

Cato's firatagem. He gains 4 vittory over the 

Spaniards, \ 22 diſarms all the States on this fide 

of the Perus, and demoliſbes all the walls of the 

cities. Praiſe of Cato. He goes to Turdetania to 

the aid of rhe FTTH, Cato, s Ti * 1. 2 


N 1. 


0 anti in. Rome concerning. the law Oppia. Speech 
of the Conf ul Cato in. favour of that law. Speech 
5 15 the T; 3 Valerius againſt the law. It is a- 
g Sacred Spring. Diſtinguiſhed places for 
Ide 2 in the games. Rumour occaſioned by 
| . the ditinion of. places granted to the Senators in 
1 X the ſhews. Regulation againſt uſury. . Embaſſy 
_ of the Rhodians to Antiochus King of Syria. An- 
ſewer of the Roman commiſſioners to % Ambaſſa- 
x duors of Antiochus. Emba ah. of the Romans to 
bat Prince. Return of the ten commiſſioners 10 
. Rome. They ſhew, that it is neceſſary. to prepare 
Jer a way with. Antiochus. Hannibal. becomes 
8 1 17 the Romans. Ambaſſadors ſant from 
Rome to, Carthage. Hannibal quits Carthage and 
eſcapes. He goes to. Amtiochus at Epbeſus.... Diſ- 
. Courſe of a philoſopher in the preſence 0 Hannibal. 
* Conference between Quintius and the Ambaſſadors 
" Auiocbus, * was ineffectual. . Ae 
| " takes 
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tates meaſures with Hannibal for the ucceſs of the 
war with the. Romans. Cobttft between Maſiniſſa 
and the Carthaginians left undetermined by ihe 
Roman deputies. Luſtrum cloſed. Strong cabal- 
ling for ihe Conſulſbip. The credit of Sa: 
eri it Me that of Sis MOOR ne _ 

e e n 8 8305 T. Ul. > aged» 

Ie Hula n, Amb.falers to "Nabis,\ Phitp 
and Antiochus, to ind them to lake arms 2 
Ws the Romans.” Nabis begins the war.” Ro- 

man Ambaſſadors to e Canver ſation „ 
ren 1 85 and Hamnih  Titerview 0 Villius 


; 98 e and is 1 hin Oy . Return 
"of the Amboſſad ors to Rome, Deputies feat into 
Srtece. Expedition of Pbilopæmen agat inſt Na- 

* bis. Thoas is ſent by the, Aftolians to *Antiochus, 
ae preſſes bim to come to Greece. Quentiits Ande- 

' ceives the Magneſians; they continue more at- 
tacbed than ever to the Romans. General "aſſembly 
ef the Aitolians, in which, notwithſtanding tbe 
remonſtrances of Quintius, Antiochus 11 called in 

10 deliver Greece. © Perfidious enterprize of. the 
 FEtalians apainſs three cities. Death of i the Y- 
' rant Nat Antioc hug meditates going to Greece. 

' Thoas makes him conceive jealouſy of - Hannibal. 
© Antiochus goes to Europe. Sete of bat Prince 
in the. embly of the Atoliant. He is. declared | 

Generallſimo. He mates an ineffetual attempt 
upon C Helens. "Aſſembly of the # hea. Speech 

- of Antidchus's Ambaſſadors. Speech 'of the. 

y hes F the Atolians. Dvintius's © anſwer, 

Achzans declare againſt. Antiochus.. "That 
— Prince makes himſelf maſter of Chalcis and of all 
| Eubra, ah e ee 
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Military preparations for the ſame. Departure of 
" Conſul Acilius for 'Greace, The Senate's an- 
to the. Amt ſadors of Philip, Ptalomy, Ma- 


"8 4, and the C. arthaginians, Wha came 10 q Fr : 
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tiochus in the . paſs of Thermopyle. Cato had 

& reat ſhare in this vary, tiochus retires 3 
halcis, and from thence to Epheſus. Cato carries 

tbe news of the viftory to. Rome, Acilius endea- 


\ Vours ine efully | to. bring. over the Atolians by 


gentle methods. He be heges Heraclea, and takes 
7 after above a months refiftance. Philep beſieges 
the city of Lamia a. It ſurrenders, The taking 
of Behaths determints the AMlolians ta demand 
| poi, The hard conditions preſcribed by the Con- 
\ Pattus. Duintius [ayes that 9 which was up- 
on the point of being . Ambaſſadors from 
n to Rome. Hannibal. awakens Autiochus 


Vieory 41 fea. gained. & Livius Admiral. of the 
© Roman, "A over that of Antiachus, near the 
bort of Coryeus. L., Cornelius Scipio and C. La- 
a are elected Conſuls, © I, 92 
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The Aue, dels, are Ast. withvt 
having obtained peace. Scipio Africanus cauſes 
| Greece to be given bis brother as bis province. The 
Senate leave the Conful at liberty to go to. Ala, if 
be. ſbauld judge is proper. Cornelius ſets out from 
Rome. Ae dene cauſe a ew fleet ta be Built. 
Anxiety of the" tolians. "Return of their Am- 
- baſſadors. "The new Conful arrives in Greece. 
After many Tefuſals, be at laſt grants the Atoli- 7 
ans à truse of fix- months to Rnd Ambeſſadors to 
Nome. The Conſul ſets out for 1 after having 
F 3 Philip's diſpaſition. That Prince re- 
.  ceives bim and bis army with royal magnificence. 
Great preparations of Antiochus, eeectl to fit 
aut a new fleet, Livins puts to ſea, e to the 
Hielleſpont, and takes Sſtos. Polyxenidas,” having 
deceived Paufitratus, entirely defeats the 2 
fleet. Livius abandons the fege of Ades. 
- Rhodians fit out a new feet. The. two Mi 
fieets approach Epbeſus, and cannot bring the 
enemy to a battle. Amilius Regillus takes upon 


Dim the commund'in ibe room of Livius. Seleucus 


. beftepes Pergamus. Eumenes, and ſoon after the 
Romans and Rbodians come to the aid of that. city. 
- Antiachus ſends propoſals of peace to the Prætor 
. | ZEmilins, but of: Gually The : Acheans, com- 
manded by Diophanes, cauſe the fiege of Pergamus 
150 be raiſed.” Antiochus*s feet, commanded partly 
. by Hannibal, is defeated by the Rhogians. eat. | 
cus endeavours to engage Prufias in bis 1 59 

- He is determined to join the Romans by letters from 
| the Sripios. Sea-fight between the Pretor 
Aus and Palyxenidas near Myonneſus, in which 
the 9 og Sor 1}. 


SECT. 
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Kerr, 1 5 


Antiochus, in — for the loſs of the naval 


battle, abandons the peſſage of the Helleſpont to the 


. | Romans. Reflexion upon the imprudence and 
- Blindneſs of Antiochus. He draws together 45 


mam troops as be can. AEmilius ſends gallies for 


the Conſul s paſſage. He befieges Phacea, "which 
furrenders. The Conſul paſſes the. Helleſpont, and 
enters Afia. Antiochus ſends propoſals of peace 


Jo the Romans. His Ambaſſador endeavours. to 


gain Scipio Africanus by conſiderable offers. Fine 
. anſwer of Scipio. Antiochus prepares for the war. 
He ſends Scipio*s ſon to him. The Conſul marches 
in queſt of the King to give him battle. Ibe armies 


draw up in battle on both fides. Chariots armed 


. with ſcythes. Balile fought ntar Magneſia. The 
King's army is defeated and cut to pieces. The 


rities of Aſia minor ſurrendor to the Romans. An- 


' ticchus demands peace. Speech. of his Ambaſſa- 


. . dors. Anfiver of Scipio Africanus. Conditions of 
peace impoſed upon the King. Eumenes ſets out 


for Rome with the Ambaſſadors. Cotta gives the 


ä Senate and People of Rome an account of the vic- 


- tory gained over Antiochus. Audience granted 


Antiochus*s Ambaſſadors, Treaty of ' peace ratifi- 


end. Ten commiſſuners appointed to regulate the af- | 


Fairs of Aa. Principal conditions of the treaty. 
| Naval triumph of Regillus. L. Scipio, on his 
return to Rome, is firnamed AslAricus, and bas 


the honour of à triumph. , The conqueſt of Aſia 
introduces luxury into Rome. Reflextons upon the 


conduct of the Romans in reſpett io the Gretian 
_ Commonwealths, and of the Kings both of Europe 
and Aſia; and at the ſame time upon the relation 


which all thoſe events have to the eftabliſhment of 


the Chriſtian Church, 144. 145 
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Manius Acilius triumphs over the Atolians. The 
Romans d:feated in Spain under Paulus AÆmilius. 
Youth of Paulus Aimilius. That General's fami- 
The Atolian Ambaſſadors are ordered to quit 
Rome and Italy, without having obtained peace. 
_ Death of the Prætor Bæbius. Paulus milius 
gains @ great battle over the Luſuanians in Spain. 
Warm conteſt in reſpect to the Cenſorſhip. Amynan- 
der. is reinſtated in his kingdom by the Atolians. 
The news of the approaching arrival of the Conſuls 
occaſions great conſternation among ſt the /E tolians. 
The Conſul Fulvius arrives in Greece, He forms 
the fiege of Ambracia, which makes a. vigorous 
defence. The Ætolians demand and at length ob- 
tain peace. Ambracia ſurrenders. The MAtolian 
Ambaſſadors ſet out for Rome. The treaty of 
peace is ratified there. The Conſul Manlius makes 
war againſt the Gail '-Grecians, He arrives in 
their country, and exhorts his ſoldiers to do their . 
duty well. Two of the three bodies of the Gauls 
 " retire to mount Olympus. The Romans attack 
and defeat them there. The Conſul approaches 
Ancyra, io attack the third body of "the' Cauls. 
Extraordinary action of a female Gauliſh priſoner. 
Second victory over the Gauls. Manlius returns to 
| Epheſus. Cenſorſhip exerciſed with abundance of 
 lenity. The Conſul Fulvius takes Samos by aſſault, + 
and reduces the whole iſland of Cephalenia, New - 
Conſuls. Eclipſe of the ſun. - Embaſſy from the 
fates of Afia ta Manlius. Embaſſies from Antio- 
chu, the. Gauls, and Ariarathes.* Conditions of 
_ the Treaty concluded between the Roman © Poople 
and Antiochus. Reflexions upon Antiochus. Un- 
N4250 | fortunate 


CONTENTS. 
fortunate death of that Prince. Decrees and re- 
gulations in reſpe to the King's and cities of Afia. 
Manlius returns to Europe, and leads back bis 
army into Greech, | IA) * 189 


er II. 


To a Romans delivered up to the Carthe 
- Ligaria given ib the two Conſuls for their pro. 
vince, Fulvius accuſed by the Ambraciaus at the 
| follicitation of the Conſul Aimilius. Decree of the 
Senate in favour of the Ambracianz, Departure 
ef the Conſuls, Manlius demands à triumpb, 
which is diſputed twith him by the commiſſioners 
of the Senate. Speech of the commiſſioners againſt 
Manlius. Triumph decreed to Manlius. Scipio 
Africanus is ſummoned before the People. Griev- 
ences of the Tribunes againſt Scipio Africanus. 


125 inſtead of anſwering them carries the whole” 
** 


embly with him to the capitol, to thank the gods 
For his wiflories, He retires to Linternum. Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus, Scipio's enemy, declares for 
. bim againſt bis collegues. Reflexions of Livy up- 
e P. Scipio. Different accounts of biftorians con- 
. cerming Scipio. Seipio's daughter married to Grac- 
. «bus. Lam propoſed — the ſums vf mo- 
rey received from Antiochus, I L. Scipio ſentenced 
For embexxelim the public money. He is ordered 
10 priſon. Speech of Scipio Naſica in bis favour. 

Graccbus prevents L. Scipio from being impriſoned. 


ee en value of Scipio fate Juſtify bim, 
as 
8 E 0 T. II. * i 


Dſniptan of. the country of the Lenden the 
. perpetual enemies of the Romans. © They art ſub- 
Lalla by the. two Conſuls: Juſtice dove the Gall 
. Ctnomanes + Regulation in reſpecs 10 thi Latine 

- Allies. M. Fulvius demands a triumph, and ob- 


CONTENTS 
tains it notwithſtanding the oppoſition of a Tribune 
of the People. Strange and abominable fanaticiſm 
| of the Bacchanalians diſcovered, and puniſped, at 
—_— Marcius is ſurprized, beaten, and 

4 to flight by the Ligurians, Better ſucteſ in 
5 Combat of Atbletz. Origin of the war 
with Perſens. Philip's grievances in reſpelt 10 
. the Romans. He prepares for r the wor. 
Upon the complaints of ſeveral States againſt Phi- 
lip, Rome ſends three commiſſioners into their 
countries, who, after having. heard the ſeveral 

+ Parties, make regulations. Grad fſucreſs in Spain, 
and in Liguria. Return of the commiſſioners from 
© Greece\to —— The Senale ſends new deputies 
_ thither. Philip cauſes the principal perſons f 
Maronæa 10 be aſſaſſinated. He ſends his Jounger 
- Jon Dein, 10 Rome, 58 gy 


SECT. 3. 


Very warm difpute ae ir ; the Cenſorſhip. Cato 
i .cboſtn Canſor notwithſtanding the violent oppoſi- 
tion of the Nobility. L. Valerius is bis tollegue. 
ato nominates his collegue Prince of the Senate. 
He degrades L., Quintins Flaminius. Cato g ef 
farts againſt luxury. Gauls who paſs the Alps 
into Italy. They Build a ton, which the Romans 
oppoſe. Complaints againſt Philip brought to 
a home. Demetrius his ſon, who is there, 5s ſint 
| Back into Macedonia with the Ambaſſadors. Death 
_ of three illuſtrious Generals, Gauls driven out of 
Tray where they are defirous to ſeitle. New colo- 
hies. Different rumours. upon abe return of. De. 
trius into Macedonia, He gives bis brother 
e diſquiet, and his father -_ Jealunjy. - - Vio-. 
and cruel proceedings of Philip in reſpett to bis 
i {{apjefts. Philip, . upon ibe information of falſe 
Witneſſes fuborned by A puts Demetrius 10 


10 0 4 | | death. 
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"death. He bimſelf dies of grief. Perſeus ſucceeds 
Vim. Diſpute between the Carthaginians and Ma- 
 finiſſa. Succeſsful expedition againſt the Liguri- 
ans. Confiderable defeat 4 the Celtiberians. The 
tomb of Numa found in the earth. Firſt gilt ſta- 
tue at Rome. The Ligurians aſt peace, Hoſtages 
reftored to the | Carthaginians, Tbe Ligurians 
called Apuani ave tranſported into Samnium. The 


Celtiberians are difeated by Fulvius, in the very 
— they bad laid for bim. Fulvius, crowned 


di. reel oy „returns 10 Rome. Expedition of the 
in Liguria, Complaints againſt Gentius 
— of Illyricum. Great number of priſoners 
condemned. Fulvius triumphs over the Celtibtri- 
ans, and is elected Conſul. Firſt law called An- 
nalis. Games celebrated by the Conſul Fulvius. 
: Reconciliation of the two Cenſors, who had long 
| been declared enemies, 2231, 282 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


| vis bock confains about the ſpuce of 
2 fix years, ſrom the 35 5th to the 56 iſt of 
| Rome. It principally treats of the war 
with Nabis tyrant of Sparta, the care of Quintius 
in regulating the affairs of Greece, the war with 
the Gauls, the military exploits of Cato in Spain, 
the diſpute 3 ame upon wn begin of 
the law Oppia, e preparations innin 
of the war wich Antiochus. * 


8s ECT. L. c 


Upon the report which the b e 8 
From Greece make in the. Senate concerũing Nabis, __ 
_— is left at liberty to alt as be ſhould judge 

dient. The war with Nabis is reſolved in the 
Aab of the allies ſummoned to Corinth by A. 

} | tius. He approaches Sparta in order to form tb 

figs of it. Taking of Gythium by Quintius s bro. 
ber. Quintius brings over the allies into his opi- 
den, Gef was, to gront Matt peace. C.. 
tions propoſed to that tyrant: | An interview prob 
ing ineffettual, Quintius preſſes the ſiege of. Sts e 
4 is ach Nabis ſubmits, i Peace'is granted 
f: FUE; 415. e PEP. 1+ 
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bedient. cluded with" Philip. = 
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2 VALER1vs, Fokctvs, Conſuls, 
des there at the Nemaan games. Diſcontent of 
the allies concerning the_treaty concluded with the 
© tyrant. Nuntius, during the winter, regulates 
the affairs of Greece. Hons eech of Dyintins in 
© the bſombly of the allies intb. Nr Romas 
ſaves diſperſed — Greece are reſtored tio 

0 He makes the Roman garriſons evacuate 

the citadel of Corinth, Chaltis,” and Demetrias. 
He regulates the affetri F Theſſaly. Quintius re- 

turns to Rome, and receives the honour of a iri- 

. "© amph. "AFFAIRS OF GAUL.” Good ſucceſ bf 

72 = Confuls. A trtumpd is granted to one of them, 
and refuſed to the other. New defeats of the | 
'  Gauls, New tar "with that Ptople, The Com 
ful Minucius delivered from extreme danger by the 
' bravery of the Numidians., Furious anima of 

.  #be Ligurians. Vieory and triumph of tbr Conful 
' Nafica over the Bai.  Avrarns or Spain, 
Dl given the Romans in Hliſbasia Citerior, 
_ Cato my our for Spain, Deſcription of Emporiai 


Cato PEAT Ae gain a vitory over the 
Spaniards, He diſarms' all the — this ft 


Ant.C. 53. Of the Verus, and demoliſbes all the walls of the 
Upon the cities. Praiſe of Cad. He goes to Turdetania te 
—_—y the aid of the Prater, Cato 7 =, 


the ten 18 
— * L. n Fiacces. . | 
— 0 * Poxervs Caro, OSD ARMY 
Nabis, the ® AHE war with Nabis may be tonfidertd as a 
Senate 1 fequel'of that wich Philip; "Which had Juſt 


leaves 


re been terminated." I place it here, to "avoid 


| — breaking in upon what relates to Quintivs. - 


„ 2 - "The ten otnmiſſtoners, who Ba Beer ant mto 
be ſhall Greece, being * Rome, 4 the pe Waoovunt 


Liv. xxxiii 


44» 45 


vais, 88 ell 2 1 
8. e another no leſs important war toduſtain 4-3 3s = 15A 
Antiochus King gf Syria; and that the 
f olians, a reſtleſs — 0 "full of ill. will te 
4 1 Romans, were inclined to take arms againſt 
„ them, and to join Antiochus.“ I ſhall defer 
ſpeaking of the circumſtances that induced this 
War, for the ſake of throwing all the events that 
relate to it together, and ſhewing them in one 
point of view. Ihe commiſſioners added, 
de That Greece nurtured a e enemy in 
« IS own boſom in the perſon of Nabis, then 
tyrant of Sparta; and who would ſoon become 
of all. reece, if he could; 5 4 tyrants! infa · 
£6 * mous for his avarice and cruelty, and who 
led all that antient times had ever ſeen of 
E „ met borrid in that kind. After having long 
ducolled, whether there was ſufficient. foundation 
for immediately declaring! war againſt; him, or 
whether they ſhould. content themſelves to leave © 
Quintius at liberty to act, in that reſpect, as he 
ſhould. judge moſt expedient for the good of the 
Commonwealth; the latter was reſolved, and we 
whole was referred to his diſcretion, | _ 
— = 2 of Greece enjoyed in perfect tran- The war 
—_ bleſſings of peace and liberty, and. in, with Na- 
t — no leſs admired the temperance, juſtice, * "ri 22 
and moderation of the Roman victor, than they ge Dm. 
had before admired his valour and intrepidicy, in % of the 
war. Thiogs were in this ſituation, - when Quin- 4llies ſum- 
tius received the decree from Rome, by which he _ - by 
was permitted to declare war againſt Nabis. Upon 9 88 
this, he called an aſſembly of the allies at Corinth, Iv. xxxiv 
and after having explained to them the matter in 22—24- 
| queſtion : Lou ſer, ſaid he, that the buſineſs of the 
preſent deliberation regards 'only you. | The queſtion is 
70 reſalve whether Argos, à city equally, antient and 
illuſtrious, ſhall enjoy its. liberty like the other cities, 
or * doe * leave it in the hangs of the tyrant 
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M. 557-of Sparta, who bas poſſeſſed himſelf of it. The Ra. 
S. 195. 1 have no intereſt in this affair, except that the 


ſlavery of a fingle city might deprive them of the 


glory of baving entirely delivered Greece from bon- 
dage. You have therefore to deliberate upon what ts 
to be done: and your reſolutions ſhall determine my 
The opinions of the aſſembly were not dubious. 
The Ztolians only could not forbear venting their 
diſcontent againſt the Romans, and went ſo far as 

to tax them with breach of faith, becauſe they 
retained Chalcis and Demetrias, at the very time 
they boaſted of having given ny to all Greece. 
They were no leſs warm againſt all the reſt of the 

allies, eſpecially the Athenians, whom they re- 
proached with having become, from the zealous 
defenders of liberty which they antiently were, 
the abject flatterers of the Roman power. The 
allies, exafperated at ſuch diſcourſe, demanded 
that they might alſo be delivered from the rob- 
befies of the /Ftolians, who were Greeks only by 
the language, but true Barbarians by their manners 
and diſpoſition. As the diſpute grew warm, 
Quintius obliged them to confine themſelves ſolely 


to the affair propoſed z and it was unanimouſly re- 


ſolved, that war ſhould be declared againſt Nabis 
tyrant of Sparta, if he refuſed to reſtore Argos 
to its antient liberty; and each promiſed to ſend 


| ſpeedy aids; which was faithfully executed. 


Ariſtenes, General of the Achæans, joined 
Quintius near * Cl-zonz, with ten thouſand foot 


and a thouſand horſe. Philip, on his ſide, ſent 


fifteen hundred foot, and the Theſſalonians four 
hundred horſe, Quintius's brother arrived alſo 


with a fleet of forty galleys, which were joined b 
thoſe of the Rhodians and King Eumenes. A 


. * 


32 4 city of Argolis in Pelopaggeſur. | 
. = great 
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er. number of Lacedæmonian exiles repaired to 4,6 557- 


pof the Romans, in hopes of recovering 
their — They had Ageſipolis at their head, 
to whom the kingdom of Sparta appertained by 
right. Whilſt he was an infant he had been ex- 
pn by the tyrant 16 after the! death of 
leomenes. 


Their firſt dener was to open the campaign by 2 winting 
che ſiege of Argos: but Quintius thought it more crea 


expedient to march directly againſt the tyrant, , 
The latter had taken care to fortify Sparta well, 5 * 


having ſurrounded it with a foſſẽ, paliſade, and ige it. 
rampart; and he had cauſed a thouſand choſen Lv. xxziv | 
troops to be brought from Crete, which he added 2629 


to a thouſand more before in his fervice. He had 
beſides theſe three thouſand ſtrangers in his pay, 


and ten thouſand troops of the en without 5 


including the Helots. 

Nabis at the ſame time took meaſuren ſecure 
himſelf againſt inteſtine commotions. Having 
cauſed the People to aſſemble without arms, and 
having poſted his armed guards around the mw 
he declared, . that the preſent conjuncture ob- 
* liging him to uſe extraordinary precautions for 
„his own ſafety, he was going to ſeize and con- 
<« fine a certain number of citizens. That he 
** choſe rather to prevent thoſe, whom he ſuſ- 
<< pected, from betraying him, than to puniſh 
their treaſon. | That when hy ſhould have re- 


« pulſed the enemy. without, from whom he hdde˖· 
not much to fear, if things were quiet within 
4 he would releaſe thoſe. priſoners.” He noml>» 


nated about fourſcore of the 
Sparta, confined them in à ſecure: 
next night cauſed them all to be | 
cauſed abundance of the Helots to be put 

in the villages, who were ſuſſ of inclining te 
&9 over to * Sat thus * terror 
| 3 : on, 


1 
| | 
1 
| 


6& Vyanmus; Ponetus, Canduls. 


| a. $7- on all fides, he prepared for a vigorous: defence, 


peing fully determined not to quit the city in the 
preſett emotion it was in, and not to hazard a 
battle with troops much ſuperior to his in number. 
Quintus having advanced as far as the Eurotas, 
which — under the walls of the city, 
whilſt he was intrenching his camp, Nabis de- 
a his foreign troops againſt him. As the 
Nomans did not expect this ſally, hitherto not 
having been oppoſed in their march, they were at 
rſt put into ſome diſorder: but, ſuſtained by the 
4 4 _ chat artived immediately, they ſoon reinſtated 
r themſelves, and 1 che enemy quite eee 
. tg. $023 $0: 

+ Theinext e Suben having cb his 
troops in order of battle along the river and city, 
when the rear guard had paſſed, Nabis made his 
foreign troops charge it. The Rotnans then faced 
about, and the action became vety rude on both 
ſides: but. at length the foreigners were broke, 

and put to flight. The Achæans, who knew the 
country, purſued them 'vigorouſly, ànd made a 

great ſlaughter. Quintius '1ncamped near Amy+ 
= and after havingyravaged all the fine country 
arounti the city, by returned to incamp on the 
banks t the Eurotas, and from thence ruined the 
valleys at de bottom of 5 mda and 
the cquntry mtar the enn 
Gthum At tlie ſame time, — Wade who 
talen by bommanded the Roman Heer,” formed the ſiege of 
7 Wee Alpina at chat time a very ſtrong and im- 
ee zorcant place. The fleets of Eumenes and the 
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thouſand; men. At len aſter «long and vi- A. R. . 
gorous reſiſtance; ehe-place ſurrendered- 
The taking of Gythium alarmed the t) \ Irterwiens: + 
He ſent an herald fo * demand an in- of Nati: 
2 Which was „* Beſides many and Quiu- 
* other redfons, w Nabis urged in his fa- 3 
5 vour, he infiſted ſtrongly upon the almoſt 30—32. 
$6. recent alliance, which the Romans, and Quin- 1 
6 + dug ak. had rife with him in the war a- 
ainft Philip: an alliatite, upon wiich he re- 
the — as the Romans declared them- 
| by ſelves: faithful and religious obſervers of treaties, 
« hich, chey boaſted,” they never e 
— That“ on his ſide, there had nothing been 
:ſince the eat) that he was the fame 
2 the had always been before, and that he had 
given the Romans no cauſe of complaint and 
n eprp auh! This reaſoning wa <ontlufive ; 
and to ſpealt trurh, Quintius had ſolid to 
_ to n | Accotdingty; in his anſwer: he only 
in looſe” indefinite complaints, and re- 
— um with bie kvariee, crucky, and ty⸗ 
ranny. Hut was he leſs avaricious, eruel, and ty- 
rannical, at the time of making the y? No- 
chi was concluded ia this firſt interview. 
The next day, Nabis agreed to ache the 
city of Argos, as the Romans inſiſted upon it; 
and alſo to deliver — — ſerters 
to them. He de Quintius, if he had any 
other demands to make, that he would reduce 
| in order that he might deliberate Nuntius 
_ — his friends. Quintius having a- 7/92: ver 
greed do that, held a — with the allies. 17 4 
«. Maſt of chem were for continuing the war with ,,; 
* Nabjs} which could not be gloriouſly termi- — 
_ © nated, without the ous or at 5 grant | 
« eaſt the tyranny= that otherwiſe it cold not be u, 
© ſaid, "that liberty Had been reſtored Th . 
B 4 | That 33» 34 


An <6 That the Romans eduld make no agreement 
4. O. 255. 6: with Nabis, without ſolemply 38 
“him, and —— his uſurpation. 


us abundantly, and 
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Quin- 
tius was inclined to He apprehentled; 
“that the war with ta might be — in 

« length. That — — . time the war witn 


„ Antiochus might break out on a ſudden, in 
Which caſe, the whole forces both of the Roa 


«© mans and allies would be eeralluy for oppoſing 
« ſo pqwerful an enemy. Theſe were the rea- 
ſons he alledged to — them to an accum- 
modation. erhaps private motives united wit 
thoſe of the public. He a rehended, that a new 
Conſul might have — his province, and 
come to deprive him of, the glory of terminating 
an enterprize, he had to far advanced, v9.6 cw 


| pleat victor 


Seeing . his reaſons. made little impreion = 
upon the allies, he ſeemed to give into their 0 
nion, and thereby brought them all over to 
own. Hall then, ſaid he, let us befiegs Sparta, as 
you judge it proper, and let us ſpare nothing that may 
conduce to the fuceeſs of aur enter priae. As you know, 
that fiages — tale up more time ſban one 

99 — let us make diſpaſitions for latin up 
our inter- quarters, if it be neceſſary : ibis reſolution 
is worthy your valaur. I baue a ſalficient number of 
troops for the ſucceſs of be ſicge © but the. greater 
ther . the, more occaſian we ſball have for 

proviſions and convoys. The winter, which ap- 
proaghes, ſhews us nothing: bus @ naled country, and 
leaves us without forage. | Yiu ſee of what extent-the 
city is, and conſequently bow. many rams, catapult a, 
and other machines of all kinds will be wanting. Lei 
each turite 10 bis city, in order that they may ſupply 
ſoan, with ,all that is neceſſary. 
Ht is for our honour 10 paſh the. fiege vigorouſly, and 


it will be en mo * — to be 
obliged 
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g upon the 4 K. 277. 
propoſal, made tu them, diſcerned abundance or. 
difficulties, which they had not foreſeen, and per- 
make to their cities, —— when 
private perſons: ſhould” fee the es obliged to 
— to 8 expences of vr pre 
to the Roman General to act as he ſhould think 
moſt for the good of his own Commonwealth, and 
that of the allies s 38% hh 2 09D 
Quintius then havi 


| ing held a council, to which Cn 1 
he called only the principal officers of the army, / peace 
ſettled with them the conditions of peace, that Zi 
ight be offered the tyrant. The principal were: Liu coca. 
% That in leſs than ten days he ſhould evacuate 33. 
Argos, and all the other cities in Argolis, where 
“ he had garriſons:.: That he ſhould reſtore to 
the maritime cities all the galleys he had taken 
„ from them, and ſhould retain only two bars of 
<5, ſixteen oars for himſelf. That he ſhould reſtore 
to the cities in alliance with the Roman People 
all their priſoners, deſerters, and ſlaves. That 
5. he ſhould alſo reſtore to the baniſhed Lacedæ- 
„ monians their wives and children, who ſhould 
44 be willing to follow them; however, without 
55, compelling them to do ſo. That he ſhould give 
„ five hoſtages, ſuch as the Roman General 
_ #4. ſhould ehuſe, of which number his ſon ſhould 
enbe one. That he ſnould actually pay an hun- 
« —.—.— 2 ng thouſand crowns) - 
«© and aiterwatds fifty annually during eight years. 
«© That a truce of 8 — ſhould — 
him, that each ſide might ſend to Rome, and 
5 the treaty be ratified there.  _ : 
None of theſe articles pleaſed the tyrant, but 
he was ſurprized, and thought himſelf fortunate, 
that they had not 3 
998520 | 
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4. A. 257. iles. This treaty, when the-particulary of it were 
ARS 396- made known in the city, : occaſioned: univerſal dif 

guſt. Thoſe ho: had married: the wives of the 
Exiles, flaves:-made free by the! tyrant, and the 
ſoldiers themſelves loudly murmured againſt them. 
Accordingly peace Was no — — 2 
the war was begun again. 


The inter- Jt Quintius then intended to push . 8 
Sie- bau- touſly, and began by examining che ſituation and 


{ng ben condition of the city. Sparta had long been with- 


9rintius Out walls, and would have no other fortification 
rut but the valour of her citizens.” - * it was only ſince 
ihe fege of tyrants had ruled there, that walls had been built 
Se and that only in places which were open and of 
eaſy acceſs: all the reft was defended by its natu- 
l Stnation, and by bodies of troops poſted there. 
A Quintius's army was very numerous (it a- 
mounted to above fifty thouſand men, becauſe he 
cha tam together all the trobps both of ſea and 
taud).he reſolyed to extend his forces around the 
city, and to attack it at the fame time on all ſides, 
in order to ſpreact terror, and ro make the be- 
Aieged incapable of looking about them. Accord- 
ingly, the attack being made the ſame inſtant on 
all Hides, andi the danger being the ſame every 
where,” the tyrant neither knew what choice td 
make, what orders to give, nor whither to ſend 
luccours, and as quite out of his witss. 
Ibe Lacedæmonians ſuſtained the attack of the 
— who had entered the city, for ſome time, 
as lang as they fought in defiles and narrow ways. 
eue 1 100 7 however — little effect, I 


| — 4 pdt + 2 kati more ant Ativan nobew to aide 
"than an hundred years fince | 27 by Demetring, aud then 
_ Sperta had been forts fied with Irrbus. And! aftly, Nabis 
cal, firſt "hen Caſſander, 1 7 added 1 2M 2e is 
2 of Alexander's 'Jucreſſars, ' i Juſtin. Faufan. 
aaa eat ge 13:7 on bein 


3 TE * becauſe 


Re! th. Vi- 
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becauſe being in very cloſe order, they had not A. K. 3675 | | 
room to diſcharge them with vigdur. The Ro- gen 
| „on à ſudden | 


mans continually gaining 
found themſelves overwhelmed with ſtones arid 
tiles, -diſcharged upon them from the tops of the 


houſes. But having placed their bucklers upon 
their heads they advanced. in that manner, called 


the Tarioiſe, and neither darts nor tiles could hurt 
them in the leaſt. When they arrived in the 
broader ſtreets, the Lacedæmonians not being able 
to ſuſtain their charge, nor ſtand before them, fled; 
and retired to the higheſt and ſteepeſt places. Na- 
bis, believing tho city taken, ſou! 


| ghr'in great per- 
plexity how, and on what fide, he might eſcape; 
Pythagoras, one of the principal Officers of his 
army, ſaved the city. He cauſed the buildi 


ground every moment, and the ſmoke alone was 
capable of ſtopping the enemy, by blinding and 
tendering them incapable of acting. The Ro- 
mans were overwhelmed, not with a ſhower of 


tiles and tones, but with the fall of burting planks 


and beams, which an nar Deng For 
which reaſon thoſe ho were {til without the city, 
and were preparing to enter it, removed imimnedi- 
ately from the walls; and theſe /who had entered 
firſt; apprehending, leſt the flames they ſaw be- 


| hind them ſhould cloſe up all ways out, retired 


as ſoon as poſſible. Quintius, in this unexpected 
diſorder, cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, and 


after having ſeen himſelf in a manner maſter of the 
place, was reduced to lead back his ebe With 


the camp. 


The three following days; he took advantage | 
of the terror he had ſpread throughout the city, 
ſornetimes by making new attacks, and ſometimes 


vy claſng up different places, to prevent the be- 


ſieged 


neareſt the walls to be ſer on fire. The houſes 
were preſently in a” blaze: the flames gained 


5 | 


* 
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AB. 557 fi of all iſſues and hopes of eſcaping. Nabis 
| Ie fab. on himſelf: without reſource, — 9 
| mits. to Quintius,; to treat of an accommodation. The 
N Peace is Proconſul at firſt refuſed to hear him, and ordered 
| rpg him to quit the camp. But the fuppliant falling 
Liv. xxxiv Upon his knees, and referring the fate of Nabis to 
40. the diſcretion of the Romans, at length obtained 
{ 2 truce for his maſter upon the ſame terms, as had 
1 been before preſcribed him. The money was paid 
| down. directly, and the hoſtages put into Quin- 
Sp tius's hands. gels 4; +44 t 
Arges u. During all theſe movements, the Argives, who 
la, upon the advices they had received from time to 
1 vines time, already concluded, that Sparta was taken, 
jrefides re-eſtabliſhed their liberty themſelves, and drove 
chere at out their garriſon. Quintius, after having granted 
080 1 Nabis peace, and taken leave of Eumenes, the 
Ibis, Rhodians and his brother, who returned to their 
fleets, repaired to Argos, which he found in in- 
credible tranſports of joy. The celebration of the 
Nemæan games, which could not be performed at 
the cuſtomary time on account of the troubles oc- 
caſioned by the war, had been deferred till the 
arrival of the Roman General and his army. It 
was he, as we have related above, who did the 
honours, and diſtributed the priaes of them; or 
rather was himſelf the Shew. The Argives parti - 
cularly could not take their eyes off him, who had 
undertaken. this war expreſsly for them, who had 
delivered them from a cruel and ſhameful — 
and juſt before reinſtated them in their antient li- 
1 D:r--1,,, berty, the ſweets of which they taſted with a more 
1 tle ar, lively ſenſe, as they had long been deprived of 
lies in re- It. | h 1 | "53 9721 
11 Spe to the. The Achæans ſaw with ſenſible pleaſure the city 
—_ —_ con- of Argos reunited; with their league, and reſtored 
4 2 Ve. to all its antient privileges. But a tyrant ſup- 
1 ported in the middle of Greece, and ſlavery, th 
bid. 05 3 g In 
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cd to paſs the reſt of their 
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in a manner retrenched in Lacedæmon, from 4+ R. 577. 
whence it was always in a condition to make itſelff 29% 
feared, left a diſquiet in the minds of men, that 
abated the common joy. i 90 e 

As to the Etolians, it may be ſaid, that the 
peace granted Nabis was their triumph. From 
that ſhameful treaty, for ſo they called it, they 
exclaimed againſt the .Romans evety where. They 
obſerved, that in the war with Philip, they had 
not laid down their arms, nor deſiſted from pur- 
ſuing that Prince with the utmoſt vigour, till they 
had obliged him to abandon all the cities of 
Greece. That upon this occaſion the tyrant was 
ſuffered to retain the peaceable poſſeſſion 'of Spar- 
ra, whilſt the lawful King (they meant Ageſtpo- 
lis) who had ſerved under the Proconſul, and ſo 
many illuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were condemn- 

lives in miſerable ba- 
_niſhmenf. In a word, that the Roman People 
had made themſelves the guards and protectors of 
the tyrant. 8 

The Etolians in theſe complaints, which were 
not. without foundation, confined themſelves to the 
advantages of liberty only : but in great affairs, 
every thing is to be conſidered, and perſons muſt 
be contented with what can be executed with ſuc- 
_ ceſs, without taking in all things at once. And 
this was Quintius's - diſpoſition, as we ſhall fee - 
from his own conduct in the ſequel. 
© Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from Qurius, 
"whence he had ſet out for this war with Sparta, %ig cb 
We have related before, at the end of the pre- > 
ceding volume, that he paſſed the whole winter in 5h ,#.-; 
rendering juſtice to the States, in reconciling the / Greece. 
cities to each other, in appeaſing enmity between Liv. xxxiv _ 
principal citizens, and in re-eſtabliſhing good or- = 4 
der every where, which were the true fruits of Quint. 
peace, the moſt glorious of employments 2 375. 
1 | victor. 
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14 Valrxrus Porctvs,  Conſuls; 

A. 557. victor, and a Certain proof, that the war had been 
4. 295. undertaken only from juſt and reaſonable mo- 

Fine ſpeech In the beginning of the {prings Quintius re- 


of Quin. paired to Corinth, where he had called a general 
tius in the aſſembly uf all the cities. He repreſented in it, 


, pat Rome had complied with joy and paſſion with 


a: Corinth. the intreaties of Greece which had implored her 
Liv.xxxiy aid, and had made an alliance with her, of which 


48 50. he hoped there was no reaſon to repent, He ran 


over in few words the actions and enterprizes of 
the Roman Generals, who had preceded him, 
and repeated his own with a modeſty, that much 
exalted their merit. He was heard with general 
applauſe, except when he came to ſpeak of Na- 
bis, on which the aſſembly, by a gentle murmur, 
expreſſed their ſurprize and grief, that the delive- 
er of Greece had left in the pot ap —— 8 
aà city as Sparta a tyrant, not only inſupportable to 
his country, but formidable to all the other cities 

and ſtates. | 1 | 
Quintius, who was not ignorant of the people's 
diſpoſition in regard to him upon that head, 
thought it incumbent upon him to give an ac- 
count of his conduct in few words. He owned 
that no conditions were to be hearkened to with 
the tyrant, if that could have been done without 
« hazarding the entire ruin of But, there 
„ being room to fear, that the ruin of Nabis 
* might be attended with that of fo conſiderable 
a city, it had feemed more prudent to leave 
the tyrant weakened, and not in a condition to 
hurt, than to hazard perhaps ſeeing the city de- 
ſtroyed by too violent remedies, and the very 

“ endeavours employed to ſave it. 

— Hie added to what he had ſaid of the paſt, 
| ii that he was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and 
« to carry back the whole army. That in leſs 
20787 & than 


VALERTUS,; Ponc rus, Conſuls, 18 
© ſons of Demetrias and Chalcis were withdrawn d5 
% and that he was going before their eyes to give 
it up the citadel of Corinth to the Achæans. That 
= < they would thereby ſee which were moſt worthy 
= « of faith, the Romans or the tolians; and 
“ whether the latter had reaſon for ſpreading a- 
«« broad, that the Greeks could not do worſe than 
4 to confide their liberty to the Roman People, 
<« and that they had only changed the yoke by 
<« receiving the Romans for maſters, inſtead of 
« the Macedonians. But thatit was well known, 
c the Etolians did not pique themſelves upon 
c prudence or diſcretion either in their actions or 
Düren.... 942 340 e 
That as to what regarded the other ſtates, he 
« recommended it to them to judge of their 
«© friends by actions, and not words; and to di- 
„ ſtinguiſh aright between thoſe they ought to 
4 truſt, and thoſe againſt whom they ought to be 
« upon their guard. He exhorted them to make 
& a moderate uſe of their liberty; in repreſenting 
«to them, That kept within due bounds, it was 
« ſalutary to private perſons as well as cities: that, 
* without ſuch moderation, it became injurious to 
«© others, and pernicious to thoſe who abuſed · it. 
«© That the principal perſons of the cities, the dif- 
* ferent orders of which they are compoſed, and 
the cities themſelves in general ſhould make it 
their care to preſerve a perfect union between 
* them. That as long as they ſhould continue 
united, neither King nor tyrant could do any 
thing againſt them. That diſcord. and ſedition 
would open a way for all kinds of danger and 
t calamity, becauſe the party which ſhould find 
<< itſelf weakeſt within, would ſeek ſupport with» 
out, and chuſe rather to call in ftrangers to their 
aid, than to give way to i r 
1 ö | | 66 
21 — | | 
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VAL ER TVs, Pont i vs, Conſuls. . 
* He concluded his diſcourſe, by conjuring 
« them with goodneſs and tenderneſs to maintain = 
« and preſerve by their wiſe conduct the liberty, 


for which they were indebted to foreign arms; 


« and to convince the Roman People, that in 
«© making them free, they had not placed their 


4 protection and ſervices amiſs.” 


his advice was received as that of a father. 


On hearing him ſpeak in this manner, they all 


The Ro- 


wept with ſoy, and Quintius himſelf could not re- 
frain from tears. A gentle murmur expreſſed the 
ſentiments of the whole aſſembly. They looked 
upon one another, full of admiration of what they 
had juſt heard, and exhorted each other to retain 
deep in their memories and hearts counſels, which 
they ought to revere as oracles. ag 

Quintius then having cauſed ſilence to be made, 


man //aves deſired them to make an exact enquiry after ſuch 
&/perſet Roman citizens as might remain ſlaves in Greece, 


tbrough- 
out Greece 
are re- 
flared to 
Quintius. 
Ibid. 


to twelve hundred. The nu 


and to ſend them to him in Theſlaly in the ſpace 
of two months. He repreſented to them, that it 
would be very unbecoming in them to leave thoſe 
in ſlavery, to whom they were indebted for their 
liberty. The whole aſſembly cried out with ap- 
plauſe, and thanked Quintius for having been 
pleaſed to apprize them of ſo juſt and indiſpenſt- 
ble a duty. The number of theſe ſlaves was 
very great. They had been taken by Hannibal 


in the Punic war, and as the Romans would not 


ranſom them, they had been fold. It coſt Achaia 
only an hundred talents, that is, an hundred 
thouſand crowns, to reimburſe maſters for the 
rices of ſlaves, for each of which were paid five 
hundred denarii, that is, about twelve pounds ten 
ſhillings. The number in conſequence amounted 
mber of the reſt may 


* 


be judged in proportion. 


The 
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The aſſembly was not broke up, when the A-R. 557. 
garriſon was ſeen coming down from the citadel, 8 
and then marching out of the city. Quintius fol- mates te 
lowed it immediately, and retired amidſt the uni- man 
verſal acclamations of the Greeks, who called him Sn 
their preſerver and deliverer, and made a thouſand 5 4 
prayers and vows to heaven for his happineſs. / Corinth, 
He alſo drew off the garriſons from Chalcis and Cali, 
Demetrias, and was received at both places With 2 Pe- 
the ſame. applauſes. From thence he went to Id. 
Theſſaly, with deſign, not only to re-inſtate the N. ren; 
liberty of the cities of that country, but to re- late be 
eſtabiſh a ſupportable form of government, after a of. 
the confuſion and diſorder that had ſo long pre- 4; 5 
vailed in them. For it was not only the misfor- :- 
tunes of the times, and the tyranny of Kings, 
which had occaſioned thoſe troubles amongſt 
them; but their naturally turbulent and reſtleſs 
diſpoſition z there having never been, amongſt 
them, from their origin to the times of which we 
| are ſpeaking, and even to that when Livy 
wrote, any particular Aſſembly in each city, or 
States general of the whole nation, that had not 
been embroiled by. the tumults of parties and fedi- 
tions. He made the eſtates of particulars his prin- 
cipal rule in the choice of judges, and in forming 
a Senate : convinced, that one of the moſt effica- 
cious methods for reinſtating good order amongſt 
that people, was to depoſite authority and power 
in the hands of thoſe, who, by their circumſtances 
and fortunes, had the moſt intereſt in maintaining 
the peace and tranquillity of the nation. 
Nabis did not long enjoy the peace, which had Dear 7 
been granted him. Some years after, having Navi. 
broke the treaty he had made with the Romans, Liv. xxxiv. 
the Achæans, to whom Flamininus, on his ſetting 
out for Rome, had recommended to keep a watch- 
ful eye over that tyrant, attacked him under the 
- Yar. VII. Eos TE com- 
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18 VaLgRIvs, Pogcivs, Conſuls. 
A.R. 557: command of Philopæmen, and after having de- 
ant S. 98. feated him in a battle, obliged him to ſhut him- 

ſelk up in his city. Some time after, Alexamenes, 
under pretence of bringing him an aid of AÆtoli- 
ans, killed him treacherouſlly. Philopzmen re- 
pairing thither immediatly after, obliged Sparta 
to enter into the Achzan league. We ſhall treat 
theſe facts in the ſequel with ſomething greater 
e ore; kh 1 
| Ovintiue Quintius having ſettled the affairs of Theſſa- 
returns to lia, croſſed Epirus to Oricum, embarked for Italy, 
Rome, and and arrived at Rome, whither all his troops re- 
— paired alſo. The Senate gave him audience 
« triumph. Without the city, according to cuſtom z and after 
Liv:xxxiv. he had given an exact account of all he had done, 
52. the Senators with unanimous conſent, decreed 
him the honour of a triumph, which he had ſa 
well deſerved. The ceremony continued three 
days; during which the precious ſpoils he had 
taken in the war with the King of Macedonia were 
exhibited to view. Demetrius ſon of Philip, and 
Armenes ſon of Nabis, were amongſt the hoftages, 
and ferved to adorn the victor's triumph. But 
its greateſt ornament were the Roman citizens de- 
livered from ſlavery, who followed the chariot 
with their heads ſhaved in token of the lberty 
they had lately regained. - He cauſed twenty-five 
denarii to be diſtributed to each of his ſoldiers (a- 
bout twelve ſhillings and ſixpence), twice as much 
to the centurions, and thrice to the horſe. 
I have already ſaid, that I ſhould take the li- 
either of deferring or anticipating certain 
facts, without confining myſelf to relate year by 
year what paſſed, in order to avoid interrupting 
the thread of our hiſtory too much, and to ſhew va- 
rious events under the ſame point of view. The 
dates, which are always in the margent, make it 
eaſy to bring the things that happened at the ſame 
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time into the order in which they 2 1 re- 2h 2287. 
turn thereſprs from whence. A 98 | | 
C, Connzlivs Carnzcus. 3 ON A. R. 555+ | 
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- Theſe two Conſuls had Gaul for thaiy, province. Good fac- 
| After having diſcharged. the uſual duties of reli- <v/ ceſs of the 
gion, they bath {et out for their command. Cor- 1 dex 
nelius marched directly againſt the lnGbrians,”” wo 
who were actually under arms with the Cznoma- Liv. xxxii. 
ni their allies. Brixia was the capital of the lat- 2031. 
ter, and Milan of the Inſubrians. Miaucius 
inclining to the left, marched. towards t ſea, and 
advancing on the ſide of Genoa, firſt attacked | | 
the Ligurians. He ſucceeded entirely, and re- . 
duced al the States on this ſide of the Po, except 
the Boil, and Iluates ; che firſt of whom. were 
Gauls, and the other Ligurians. Fifteen towns 
are ſaid to have ſurrendered to him, with twenty | 
thouſand of their inhabitans, From thence tze | 
Gee Lag „ 


Not long before his arrival, the Boii had paſſed 
the Po with their army, and had joined the Cæno-t- 1 
mani and Infubrians to oppoſe the Conſuls with = 

all their forces. But, when. they were informed _ EY 
that one of them was ruining their country, they _ 
returned te defend it. In the mean time the In _ | 
ſubrians and Cænomani incamped upon the banka 
of the river Mincio ; and the Conſt C Cornelius a- 
bout five thouſand paces below them. That Con- | 
ſul having brought over the Cænomani, prevailed. 
upon them to remain neuter during the battle. It | 
| 
| 


Pars: 


was fought, and the Inſubrians were entirely de- 
feated. It is ſaid, that they la thirty- five thou! 


A their cos e See 5 
C 2 ſand 


20 —Convetivs,'Mriivevs,: Cohfuls: = 
a_— '355- ſand men upon the ſpot; and that ſix thouſand 
'97 were taken; with an hundred and thirty enſigns, 
and above two hundred carriages. The cities of 
the Cænomani, who had joined in the” revolt of 
the Inſubrians, ſubmitted to the victors. 

The Boii, who had returned home, having re- 
ceived advice of the entire defeat of the Inſubri- | 
ans, did not dare to venture a battle with Minu- 
cius, and diſperſed into the towns of their coun- 
try. Upon advice of this, the Iluates, a people 
of Liguria, ſubmitted without attempting a” vain' 
reſiſtance.” The Conſuls formed the Senate of 
their good. "ſucceſs. jc lwas decreed; that the 
temples ſhould be open three days together, and 
that during that time thankſgivings ſhould be paid 
to the gods for all theſe advantages, Which were 
conſidered as a ſenſible effect of tkeit protection. 2 

— When the Conſuls returned to Rome, the Se- 
is granted nate gave them audience in the temple of Bello- 
3 _ na. They jointly demanded, that. the Sehate 
fo 5 would grant them a triumph for the advantages 
refuſed ts they had gained over the enemies of the Common- 
tbe other. wealth. Upon which two of the Tribunes · of the 
Liv. xxxii. People declared, that they would not permit them 
22, 23. to make their demand in common; it not being 
N Feen te, that the ſame reward ſhould be granted 
for ſervices that did not equally deſerve it. Not- 
withſtanding all alledged in favour öf Minucius 
by Cornelius, who did not fear leſſening his own 
glory by dividing it with his collegue, after along 
debates, they were "obliged: to make their de- 
mands ſeparately. Cornelius was granted a tri- 
umph for having defeated the Inſubrians and Cæ- 
nomani : but as for Minucius, he could not ob- 
tain the ſame honour of the Senate. But he made 
himſelf amends in triumphing by his own autho- 
rity on the Alban mountain, after the © om of 
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ſome other Generals, whoſe caſe: hade been the 4. 56. 
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The Gauls, except the Cænomani, were far New . 
from being entirely ſubje&ed, or totally con-Feat of > - 
quered. They again found employment . ſs 
the new Conſuls. In a firſt battle, Marcellus, 36, 3. 
attacked by the Boii, loſt three thouſand men. '- 
ſoon thade himſelf amends for that loſs. Having 
paſſed the Po, he led his troops, into.the territory 
of Coma, where the Inſubrians were incamped 
with the inhabitants of the country, whom they 
had made to take arms. A battle was fought, in 
which, if we may believe an hiſtorian (Valerius of 
Antiuin) Marcellus killed above forty thouſand of 
the enemy, took five hundred enſigns, four hun- 
dred and thirty two carriages, and a great number 
of gold chains, of which he offered a conſiderable 
weight to Jupiter Capitolinus. The ſame day the 
camp of the Gauls was ſtormed and plundered. 
Some days after the city of Coma was taken, and 
twenty eight forts ſurrendered preſently after. 
The two Conſuls having united their forces, 
entered the country of the Ligurians, whether the 
Boii followed them. A ſecond battle was fought, 
in which, ſays Livy, it fully appeared, that an- 
ger is highly capable of exalting valour. For the 
Romans, incenſed that the Gauls ſhould perpetually 
harraſs them by their revalts, and regarding vic- 
tory leſs than revenge, abandoned thetnfelves to 
their reſentment in ſuch a manner, that they ſcarce 
left a ſingle man of the enemy, to carry home the 
news of their defeat. 5 | 
When advice of theſe ſucceſſes in the Conſuls 
letters arrived at Rome, the Senate decreed thankſ- 


RE givings 


22 - Foxzvs, Maxczrr us, Confuls. 
A. R. $56. givings to all the gods in the temples during three 
* _ 1 Soon ther? Marcellus — to Rome, 
where a triumph was decreed him over the Inſu- 
brians and the inhabitants of Coma. He left his 
collegue the hopes of triumphing over the Boii. 
Liv.xxxiv. The next year the Conſul Valerius Flaccus alſo 
21. gained a victory over the Boii, | | 
Liv.xxxiv, Scipio Africanus was Conſul for the ſecond time 
46, 47- in the year 558. He ſeems to have thought it be- 
- low him to deſcend to enemies ſo Ae 4 of his 
ſword, He left to Ti. Sempronius his collegue 
the too eaſy glory of conquering the Inſubrians and 
the Boii. It however coſt him very dear. They 
at firſt attacked him in his camp with great vi- 
gour, and he loſt abundance of men in repoliing 
them; but at length he put them to flight, an 
cut them to pieces. Eleven thouſand Gauls, and 
: five thouſand Romans fell in the field of battle. 
New war The war with the Gauls and Ligurians was in 
——__ reſpect to the Romans become in a manner anni- 
, verfary; but it broke out with more violence, 
and occaſioned more terror in the year upon which 
we are now entering, the 559th of Rome, than 
it had done before. On the news that fifteen thou- 
ſand Ligurians had entered the country of Placen- 
| tia, and put all to fire and ſword, having ad- 
vanced as far as the walls of the colony, and to the 
banks of the Po, and that the Boii after their ex- 
ample were upon the point of taking arms, the 
Senate declared, that there was a TUMULT. This 
was a form of words, that implied the importance 
of the war, and was uſed particularly in reſpect to 
the Gauls, as I have already obſerved elſewhere. 
On this declaration all exemptions ceaſed, and it 
was lawful to make ſuch citizens take arms as were 
exempted from them in common wars. 
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Gauls ever 
were Aire | 


Liv. xxxv» 


ful followed them the next day, and incamped at 


a thouſand paces from them. He defended the 


lands of the allies ftom his poſt, by falling upon 
the troops ſent out by the enemy to ravage them: 


but he avvided ns to a battle with chem, as 
they defired, not relying ſufficiently upon his 
troops, which were new raiſed, and drawn toge- 
ther from different parts. n 

The other Conſul L. Cornelius Merula, march - 
ing on the confines of Liguria, had led his army 
into the country of the Boii, where he acted againſt 


thoſe people quite in 4 different manner than his 


collegue did againſt the Ligurians. He offered 


the Boli battle, which they did not dare to accept, 


chuſing rather to fee their lands laid waſte than to 
hazard a general action. The Conſul having de- 


ſtroyed the whole country with fire and ſword, 


_ it, and marched towards Modena. The 
oli followed him without noiſe; and in the night 
ſeized a defile through which he was neceſſarily to 
aſs, where they expected to ſurprize him. But 
he Conſul having diſcovered their deſign, and a- 


voided the ambuſcade they had laid for him, he 


marched againſt them, and __ them to come 
to a battle. It was long and b 


were at length put to the rout, and cut to pieces. 
Fourteen thouſand of them were left on the ſpot : 
near eleven hundred were taken priſoners, with 
two hundred and twelve enſigns, and fixty three 
chariots. The Romans paid dear enough for this 
victory, They loſt five thouſand men, citizens, 


oody. The Boil 


24 . Foxivs, Maxcxtrus, Conſuls, 
A. R. 556, and allies, amongſt whom were ſeveral officers of 
ns. ciſtintion, eee e dos 
The Coriſul Towards the end of the year the troops of the 
Minucius Commonwealth were twice expoſed to great danger 
yn in Liguria. Firſt the enemy attacked the camp 
extrems Of the Romans, and were very near making them- 
danger by ſelves maſters of it: and ſome few days after the 
the leu. Conſul having entered a defile, the Ligurians 
neſs of 19: ſeized the way through which he was to. paſs out 


L of it. Minucius ſeeing the way cloſed up before 
11. him, prepared to return back: but part of their 


troops had alſo ſhut up that, by which he had en- 
tered: which put the troops in mind of the am- 
buſcades at Caudium, and preſented an image of 
them to their eyes. The Conſul had about eight 
hundred Numidians amongſt the auxiliary troops 
of his army. The officer, who commanded 
them, came to him, and offered him to open a 
paſſage through the enemy, and to preſerve the 
army; adding, that he had certain means for 
that effect. Minucius gave him the higheſt praiſes, 
and promiſed to reward ſo important a ſervice as 
it deſerved. The Numidians immediately mount- 
ed their horſes, and began to gallop up to the poſts 
of the Ligurians, however without making any 
attack. At firſt ſight, nothing ſeemed more con- 
temptible than this cavalry. Both the men and 
horſes, were little and lean. The horſemen had 
no belts, and were armed only with javelins. 
The horſes had no bridles, and ran in a diſorderly 
mannner, with their necks and heads low and 
ſtretched out. To augment this contemptible 
appearance, they fell off their horſes with deſign, 
making themſelves a ſight, and expoſing themſelves 
to the laughter of the enemy. Moſt of the Li- 
gurians, who at firlt kept on their guard in their 
poſts, in readineſs to defend themſelves in caſe of 
being attacked, threw down their arms, and only 
THO” . | lookel 
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looked with folded arms upon a fight, that made A.R. 556 : £ 
them laugh. However the Numidians continued * 


galloping/up on every ſide, then flying back the 
ſame way they came, advancing however by de- 
grees towards the end of the defile, as if againſt 


their will and ran away with by their horſes, / At 


length ſpurring them on full ſpeed, they forced the 


Ligurians to open, and give them paſſage. They 


then ſet fire to the firſt houſes that came in their 


way, and afterwards to the firſt town they came 


to, and to ſeveral others in like manner, killing 


all that fell into their hands. The Ligurians, 


from the place where they were incamped, firſt 
perceived the ſmoke of their fires; and preſently 
after heard the cries of the unhappy creatures they 
were burning and maſſacring in the towns and vil- 


lages; and at length the old people and children, 
that had eſcaped the fury of the Numidians, came 


and ſpread terror and diſmay throughout the whole 
camp. Mot of the Ligurians upon this, without 
either taking counſel, or waiting orders from any 
body, ran each his own way to defend their fami- 
lies. and eſtates. In few hours the camp was aban- 
doned; and the Conſul delivered from the dan- 


ger, continued his march, and arrived where he 


farſt intendec. 7 


Ihe year following (560) the ſame Minucius Liv.xxxv. 


gained a conſiderably important victory over the 21. 


- 4 igurians. And their country was ſoon after laid Ibid. 40. 


in ruins by the Conſul Quintius : whilſt on ano- 


- 


ther ſide, his collegue. Domitius reduced part of 
the Bojii into ſubjection. | 


« 


The inveteracy of the Ligurians againſt the Furious in- 
Romans, had ſomething like madneſs in it. They veteraq of 
the Ligu- 
'b riams. 
y Liv.xxxvi. 


had (in the year 591) ſet an army on foot. upon 
the principle, they called be Sacred Law, 


which the ſoldiers engaged under the moſt dreads 38. 
ful oaths never to depart from the battle except 


* 


6 victo- 


26 Fuxkles, Marxctiivs, Conſuls. 
A. N. 556. vietorious. They came on a ſudden during the 
— night to attack the camp of the Proconſul Minu- 
cius. That General kept his troops under arms 
till day, taking great care that the enemy ſhould 
not forte any part of his intrenchments, in which 
he kept cloſe. Aſſoon as day appeared, he made 
a ſally upon them through two gates at once. 
But he did not repulſe the Ligurians by this firſt 
effort, as he had hoped. They diſputed the vic- 
tory above two hours. At length, exhauſted by 
the fatigue of the battle and long duty, they were 
not able to reſiſt freſh troops, that continually ſuc- 
ceeded each other, and fear effacing the remem- 
brance of their oaths, they at length turned their 
backs. On their ſide four thouſand men were 
Killed; and the Romans loſt three hundred. 
Pieory About two months after the Conſul P. Cornelius 
and tri- Scipio, firnamed Naſica, gained a great battle 
mph of againſt the army of the Boii, and made himſelf 
- OE maſter of their camp. The Conſul obliged them 
_ tze to give him hoſtages, and deprived them of half 
Bail. their territory, in order that the Roman People 
might ſend colonies into it if they thought proper. 
He ſoon after ſet out for Rome, after vos diſ- 
miſſed his army, and aſſigned them a day for 
their return to the city, in order to triumph with 
him. For he did not doubt, but a triumph would 
be granted him: which however met with more 
difficulty than he imagined. The day after his 
arrival, he ſummoned an aſſembly of the Senate 
in the Temple of Bellona; and after having given 
an account of the victory he had gained, he de- 
manded permiſſion to enter the city in triumph. 
P. Sempronius Blæſus, Tribune of the People, 
« acknowledged, that he highly deſerved that 
„ honour ; but added that he was not for 1 
* it granted him immediately. That he ha 
„ been a little roo haſty in diſmiſſing his . 
; | | (0 an 
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<« and in returning to Rome. That th 
« have done the Cot monwealth great are y 
* marching into Liguria, and: that it would be 
% very * to ſend back the Conſul and his 
5 Jegions thither, in order to the entire reduction 
of the Ligurians. That then it would be the 
proper time to grant him a triumph. 

The Conſul replied, that the lots had not gi 
ven him Liguria, but the country of the Boii, 
% for his province. That he had overcome that 
* People in a pitched battle, had taken their 
„camp, and two days after reduced the whole 
c nation to ſurrender. That it was over them he 
« aſked to triumph, and not over the Ligurians. 
„That for the reſt, they ought not to wonder, 
„that the victorious army, having no longer any 
enemies in the province, was returned to Rome 
* to honour the General's triumph. That to 
« ſend it back again, as the-Tribune propoſed, 
„ would be a diſgrace it undoubtedly did not de- 
„ ſerve, no more than himſelf. That as to what 
<« perſonally regarded him, he thought himſelf 
*.too much honoured for his whole life by the 
« glorious teſtimony of the Senate in his favour, 
« when they choſe him as the moſt worthy man 
&« of the Commonwealth, to receive the Mother 
« of the gods. That that title only, though 
0 thoſe of Conſul and Triumpher were not added 
« to it, would ſuffice to make his name famous 
throughout all ages.“ Remonſtrances ſo rea- 
ſonable engaged the whole Senate in his favour, 
and even induced the Tribune to deſiſt from his 
oppoſition. Accordingly he triumphed over the 
„Boii in a more honourable manner for himſelf, 
8 if he had found no difficulty upon that 


* 


After having ran over the affairs of Gaul and 4pair: of 


Liguria, I now proceed to thoſe of Spain. It Spain. 
SLE 2 cannot 
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A. R. mb cannot be ſaid that there abſolutely was no war there, 


12 during the four years that Philip principally em- 
50. loyed the Roman arms, as Cn. Cornelius, who 
ha been ſent thither in 552, in the year 556 of 


which we are going to ſpeak, obtained an Ovation 


for his ſucceſſes in Spain. But thoſe wars had 


been little conſiderable, as we may conjecture from 
the ſilence of Livy. 
Bln re. Soon after the treaty of peace had been cod: 


etved in 2 
- Tenia cluded with Philip, the joy that happy event oc- 


275 caſioned, was interrupted by the bad news re- 
erior. 


Liv. xxxiii ceived from Spain. It formed two provinces : 

25. Hiſpania Citerior, which (as I have ſaid) was on 
this ſide the Iberus, and Hiſpania Ulterior, on the 
other ſide of that river. Advice came, that the 


4 Prætor C. Sempronius Tuditanus had been de- 


«.-feated in Hiſpania Citerior; that his army had 


been defeated and put to flight; and that ſeveral 


« perſons of diſtinction had been killed in that 
action. That Tuditanus himſelf had been car - 
* ried off from the field of battle dangerouſly 
* wounded, and had died ſonie few 9590 ey. 0 
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Cato had Hiſpania Citerior for his province. 


Before he ſet out for it, a famous conteſt aroſe con- 
cerning the law Oppia, in which he had a great 
ſhare. I ſhall ſpeak of it in the ſequel, after 1 
have related his military expeditions. 
Departure After this diſpute had been terminated, Cato ſet 
of Cato out with twenty five galleys, of which the allics 


/r Spain: furniſhed five, and repaired to the Port of * Luna, 
Liv. xxxiv, 


5 where he had ordered his army to aſſemble. Hav- 


ing cauſed all the veſſels along the coaſt, of what 
** 


ebe of Spetie on the conft of Genoa, , 
k ever 


t 
{ 
| 
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every kind they were, to be drawn together, he 4. R. 557. 
ernbarked his ſoldiers in them, and commandedd . 9. 
them to follow him to the port Pyrenæus, 
from whence it was his deſign to advance directly 
againſt the enemy, with his whole fleet. He ar- 
rived at * Emporia, where he landed all his troops, 
except thoſe for the ſea- ſer vice. 
: Emporia was two cities, ſeparated by a wall, n,/:-;- 
one of which was inhabited by Greeks originally tio: of 
of Phocæa, as well as the Maſſilians, and the other Fe. 
by Spaniards. It is ſurprizing, that foreigners, n 
Apel on the one ſide to incurſions from the ſea, 
and on the other to the attacks of the Spaniards, a 
fierce and warlike nation, ſhould be capable of 
ſupporting themſelves ſo long upon that coaſt, 
and of preſerving their liberty. This wonderful 
effect is only to be aſcribed to vigilance and diſci- 
pline, which nothing ſupports more amongſt the 
weak, than the fear of being ſurpized by neigh- 
rs more powerful than themſelves. The part 
of the wall on the ſide of the country was very 
well fortified, having but one gate, the guard of 
which was confided to one of the magiſtrates; who =, 
never quitted it. During the night, one third of 
the citizens were always poſted upon the walls for 
their defence. And they diſcharged this duty, in 
which they relieved each other, not out of form 
and in obedience to the law, but with as much 
care; vigilance, and exactneſs, as if the enemy 
had been at the gates. They admitted no Spa- 
niard into their city, and quitted it but ſeldom 
and with great precaution; but they were at en- 
tire liberty to do ſo by ſea. As to the gate on the 
ſide of the Spaniſh city, they never went out of 
that except in great numbers; which uſually were 
that third of the inhabitants who guarded the walls 


* Nw Ampourias, a city of Spain in Cataloria. 


during 


30 VaIxX ius, Poxcius, Conſuls. : 
A. R. 355 during the night. The reaſons that indueed them 
nc. 158. to quit the place were as follow. The Spaniards, 
little accuſtomed to navigation, were highly fond 
of trading with this People, and to buy of them 
the foreign goods, which they. imported in their 
ſhips; ſelling them in their turn the product 
of the country which they cauld ſpare from their 
own occafions. This mutual dependance on each 
other gave the Greeks entrance into the Spaniſh. 
city. The protection of the Romans; whoſe 
amity they cultivated with no leſs zeal than the 
Maſſilians, though they were not ſo powerful as 
3 them, contributed alſo to their ſecurity. And it 
was for this reaſon, they then received the Conſul 
and his army with abundance of ardour and joy. 
Liv. xxxiv. M. Helvius, who had defeated the Celtiberians 
10. in Hifpania Ulterior, and taken the city of * I- 
liturgis, at his return to Rome received the ho- 
nour of an ovation; and Q. Minucius, who had 
commanded in Hiſpania Citerior, was hon 
with a triumpf rr 5 10 
Cato Whilſt the Conſul was incamped at no great di- 
frratagem. ſtance from Emporia, Ambaſſadors came to him 
| Liv.xXXiv from the Prince of the Illergetes, in company with 
| Fro?” his fon, to demand aid of him againſt the re- 
iv. 7. * bels, without which they were not able to re- 
| 6 fiſt them. They repreſented to him, that five 
* thouſand men ſufficed for defending their coun- 
try, and that the enemy would no ſooner fee 
them appear, than they would retire.” Cato re- 
plied, © that he was much affected with the dan» 
ger. and anxicty of that Prince: but, having 
© to great a number of enemies around him, 
« with whom he was every day upon the point of 
& coming to blows, he could not, without mani- 
4 feſt danger, weaken his army by dividing it.“ 


* 4 city of Spain in. Andaluſia. 
The 
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The deputies, after hearing this diſcourſe, pro- 4. R. 557+ 
ſtrated themſelves at the Canſul's feet, co — n 
* him not to abandon their country in che tad — 
tuation to which it was reduced: for what would 
become of them, if they were rejected by the 
% Roman People? That they had no allies beſides 
„ them, nor any other reſource in the world. 
That they might have preſerved themſelves * 
* from the calamity that menaced them, if they 
could have departed from their engagements, 
and taken up arms with the reſt. But that they 
* had contemned the. threats of their neighbours, 
from the hope that the Romans would be pow- 
& erful Fong to defend them. That, if, con- 
* trary*to their expectations, they ſhould ſee 
* themſelves abandoned, and the Conſul inexora- 
ble to their prayers, they called gods and men 
* to witneſs, that it was againſt their will they 
ic entered into the revolt of the other States of 
Spain, and that if it was their neceſſity to pe- 
e riſh, at leaſt they ſhould not periſh alone..“ 
Cato diſmiſſed them that day without any an- 
ſwer. Two cares equally affecting diſturbed his 
repoſe during the whole night. He was unwilling 
to abandon his allies, and at the ſame time was 
deſirous not to divide his troops. He ſaw great 
inconveniences in both: but he came to a reſolu- 
tion, He anſwered the deputies the next day, that 
though he apprehended weakening himſelf by 

lending his troops to others, however he had more 

regard to the danger that threatened them, than to 

the ſituation he was in himſelf, He commanded, 

the third part of the ſoldiers of each cohort ta 
prepare proviſions, and to carry them on board 

the ſhips; and the Captains of the veſſels to be in 
readineſs to ſet out in three days. Having given 

theſe orders, he diſmiſſed two of the Ambaſſadors | 
to give the King of the Illergetes advice of 1 4 
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557- and kept the ſon of that Prince with him, whom 
ge treated with great amity, and made him great 


preſents. He did not let the Ambaſſadors ſet out, 
till they had ſeen the ſoldiers embarked. . 
All this was only a ſtratagem and feint. Cato, 

not being able really to ſupply the allies with the 


reinforcement of troops they demanded, had con- 


ceived this method of giving them hopes of them 


at leaſt. (a) He knew, that often, eſpecially in war, 
appearances produce the ſame effects as reality, 
and that the idea only of an aid, though not yet 
received, but upon which there are reaſons entire- 


Ty to rely, ſuffices to inſpire confidence and bold- 


neſs. And accordingly this news being ſpread as 
certain throughout the country, convinced not only 
the Illergetes, but alſo the enemy, that the Ro- 
mans were upon the point of arriving; upon which 
the rebels retired immediately. _ - 

As the ſeaſon admitted taking the field and act- 


gained by ing, Cato marched and incamped at a thouſand 


Cato over 
the Spani 
ards near 
the city 
Emporia. 


13—10. 


paces from Emporia; and from thence, leaving 
always part of his ſoldiers to guard his camp, he 
ſent the reſt to plunder the enemy's country, ſome- 
times in one part, and ſometimes in another. 


Liv. xi They acted ſo well, that the Spaniards did not 


dare to quit their fortreſſes. When he was ſuffici- 
ently aſſured of the diſpoſition of his people, and 


of that of the enemy, he aſſembled his troops, 


and told them: That hitherto they had con- 
« fined themſelves to plundering the enemy; 
e that the queſtion now was to fight them, and 
to in:ich themſelves not only with the product 
of their lands, but with the ſpoils of their ci- 


(a) Sociis ſpem pro re oſten- quid auxilii habere, perinde 
tandam cenſet. Sæpe vana atque haberet, ipſa fiducia. & 
pro veris, maximè in bello, ſperan lo atque audendo ſer- 
valuiſle; & credentem ſe ali vatum. LI. 


b ties. 
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u ties. That it was à diſgrace for the Romans 4. A £ 


have the poſſeſſion of a country diſputed: win 


„ them, of which they were ſo lately maſters, 


That it was neceſſary to recover it Word in 
4 hand, and to force a people, Who hene w bettet 
&* how to revolt with temerity, than to ſuſtain a 
„ war with conſtancy,” to reſume the yok they 
% had thrown off Seeing them full of ardor, 
he declared, that che next night he would lead 
them to the enemy's camp. In the mean time 
he ordered them to take nouriſhment and fepoſe. 

After having conſulted the auſpices,” he ſet out 
at midnight to ſeize the poſt he had in view be- 
fore the enemy ſhould perceive it, and made his 
troops march beyond and behind” the enemy's 


camp. His deſign, as he told his ſoldiers, was to 


reduce them to the neceſſity of conquering, leaving 
them no other reſource but their courage. When 
day ap . ed, after having drawn up his troops in 

bak detached three cohorts to the foot of the 
enemy's intrenchments. "Thoſe Barbarians amazed 
to ſee the Roman army behind them, ran to their 
arms. The three cohorts immediately retired, as 
they had received orders, to engage the Spaniards, 
by this diſſembled flight, to quit their intrench- 


ments. And this accordingly appened.®: Whilſt - 


they were in motion in order to form themſelves in 
ney of battle, Cato, who had had time to draw 
up in the beſt manner, fell upon them before they 
could poſt themſelves. He firſt made the cavalry 
of both wings advance againſt them. But that of 


the right being preſently repulſed and put to flight, 


had put the infantry itſelf into ſome diſorder. The 
Conſul upon that ordered two choſen cohorts to 


move behind the right wing of the enemy, and to 
ſhew themfſelves at their backs, before the infan- 
try on both ſides came to blows. The Spaniards ; 


were at firſt terrified by. this motion, ſeeing them- 
STOLL Vis - D {elves 
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LS $57 ſelves attacked at the ſame time both. in front and 


rear; but they made a vigorous defence. After 
having diſcharged their darts and javelins, theß 
came to cloſe fight, and the battle began again 
with new atdor. Cato perceiving that his troops 
began to grow weary, made ſome reſerved cohorts 
advance to ſuſtain and encourage them. As they 
were entirely freſh ſoldiers, and waited the ſignal 
with impatience; they had a great ad vantage ovet 
troops exhauſted by the fatigues of a battle, which 
hatl already continued a great while. Accord - 
ingly drawn up in the form of a wedge, they 
broke into the Spaniards, made them give way, 
and at length entirely routed them, fo that being 
diſperſed about the a they endeavoured to 
regain their camp. 
Cato ſeeing them in ſuch diſorder, ordered the 
ſecond legion, which he had left in the corps 4 
reſerve, to march directly and aſſault the enemy's 


camp. The victorious troops had already be- 


gan the attack. The Conſul, who was attentive 
to every thing, ſeeing the enemy leſs numerous at 
the gate than on his left, haſtened thither at the 
—— of the Principes and Haſtati of the ſecond le · 
gion. I hoſe who defended that gate could not 
reſiſt the vigour with which it was attacked; and 
the reſt; ſecing the Romans had entered their lines, 
and were upon the point of making themſelves 
maſters of their camp, began to throw down 

their arms and enſigns, and to fly to the oppoſite 
gates in order to eſcape. But as they were too 
narrow to give paſſage to the throng that crouded 
to them, the ſoldiers of the ſecond legion fell up- 

on them, and made a: great ſlaughter, whilſt the 
reſt plundered; the camp. Livy tells us, that an 
hiſtorian - (Valerius of Antium) affirms,” that 4+ 
bove forty thouſand Spaniards were. killed in-this 
ma But che. fame r in more 1 wa | 
| place, 
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place, . accuſes that writer of being apt to e As N. $576 
rate, and even to falſify ; Elon: 5 got aus 1956 
tainly could not be ſulpected of leſſening his ad- 
vantages, contented himſelf with ſaying, that as 
bundance of the enemy were killed, without men- 
tioning their number. 

The States, after this victory, came 15 many! 

to ſubmit to the Romans; and when Cato 
arrived at Tarraco, all that part of Spain ſituated 
on this ſide of the Iberus, and therefore called 
Citerior with reſpect to n _— entirely ſub- 

| Jed. - 

Their bodies were ſo, but * their minds; 30a difs 
which appeared from the repeated revolts of ſome 27 4 
States, which after having ſubmitted, reſumed , 9/97, 

their arms as ſoon as the Conſul was removed. Ca- ;/ 

to, apprehending that others might do the ſame, /berzs, 
choſe to diſarm alſhe Spaniards that inhabited on ang cau/er 
this ſide of the TBerus. Thoſe fierce nations, to - — of. 
whom to live without the uſe of arms, was not to % biet 
live, were ſo much affected with that affront, that i le 
many of them killed themſelves upon it. The H 
Conſul, having received advice of this deſperate fa Air. 
reſolution, ſummoned the Senators of all the cities 17, 18. 
to an aſſembly, and told them, It is more fer your App. de 
intereſt than ours, that you ſhould remain quiet under bell. Hiſp. 
as, as your revolis have always been attended with 277. 
more calamity to your , own. people, than difficulty to 

our armies. The only mean I have to prevent your 
defections, is to make it impoſſible ſor you to take arms. © 

My deſign is to uſe the moſt gentle method for reducing 

you ta that happy neceſſity. And you ought to aſſiſt. 

me in this with your counſels. J am ready to follow 

fuch as you ſhall give me in preference to all other, 


eins a they See dlent: 5 bie you, dy 


la) Cato pls baud . demeter Kaki cies, ec. th 
D ER. ; ded 
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"A ValERius, Poxetus, Conſus. 
A. K. 5%. ded he, ſome days to refle upon this. As they 


ve him no anſwer in a ſecond aſſembly, he 
reſolved for himſelf ; and, keeping them, accord- 
ing to appearance, in ſuſpence, he ſent couriers to 


all the cities of the country, who were inſtructed 


on the ſame hour of the ſame day to deliver let- 
ters from the Conſul into the hands of the el- 
ders and magiſtrates. They contained orders to 


demoliſh all their fortifications that inſtant, with 
menaces to make all ſlaves, who did not obey di- 


_ realy. The uncertainty of each city, whether the 


Prai ſę of | 
— 


like orders had been given to the reſt, or related 


only to itſelf, and the impoſſibility of holding a 


council, and concerting together, determined them 
to obey, and the order was executed the ſame day 
by moſt of the States. As ſoon as Cato received 


the rebels, which he eaſily effected. 


advice of this, he marched to reduce the reſt of 


In the diſpoſition to revolt, that prevailed 
throughout the whole nation, becauſe after having 
taſted the ſweets of liberty, all ſubjoined was be- 


come inſupportable to them, Cato thought him- 
ſelf obliged, even for the good of the province, 


to deprive them of all reſource or means of reſiſt- 


ance. And it was evident, that the leaſt delay 
would be attended with a general inſurrection: on 
this occaſion appeared of what value the ability of 
a General is. (4) The Conſul, whoſe capacity 
equalled his reſolution and courage, ſaw and exa- 


(a) In Conſule ea vis animi gravius ſeveriuſque quam in 
atque ingenii fuit, ut omnia imperium exerce- 
maxima minimaque per ſe ret; parſimonia, & vigiliis & 
adiret, atque ageret: nec co- labore, cum ultimis militum 
gitaret modo imperaretque, certaret, nec quicquam in ex- 


que in rem eſſent, ſed plera · ercitu ſuo præcipui, præter 


que ipſe per ſe tranſigeret: honorem atque imperium, ha- 


nec in quemquam omnium bere. 


mined 


VALER1Vs, Poxcius, Conſuls. 37 
mined every thing with his own eyes, and was en- 4 R. 557. 
tirely attentive to important enter prizes, without ng 
neglecting the leaſt affairs. He did not content 
himſelf with meditating what was'to be done, and 
giving orders accordingly to his ſubaltern officers: . 
he executed the greateſt part of his projects in * | 
ſon. There was not a ſingle man in the whole 
army upon whom he impoſed more pains and fa- 
tigue than upon himſelf, always taking the moſt 
arduous part of the ſervice for his own ſhare. He 
piqued: himſelf upon not giving place to the mean- 
eſt of his ſoldiers in frugality, labour, and duty. 

To conclude, he had nothing in his army pecu- 
liar to himſelf, and that diſtinguiſhed him from 
the reſt, except office and command. - 
The Prætor P. Manlius, who had been ſent Caro 
with Cato to aid him in the ſerviee, made war a- marche- 
ainſt the Turdetani, who, ſuſtained by ten thou- eee, ni 
land Celtiberians, gave him employment enough. , ,;z,F 
He wrote in conſequence to the Conſul, and de- h Præter. 
manded aid of him. Cato marched immediately Liv. xxxiv 
to him, Not being able to bring the enemy to a 19» 20. 
battle, he advanced into a country, which had 
not yet felt the calamities of war, and put every 
thing in it to fire and ſword. After ſome other 
expeditions, having left the greateſt part of his 
army with the Prætor, he kept only ſeven cohorts 
with himſelf, with which he returned towards the 
Iberus, where he again ſubjected ſome States who 
had taken up arms in his abſen dee. 
Cato, at his return to Rome, received the ho- Ci 154: 
nour of a triumph. This was in the 558th year mp4. 
of Ro.. —Ü gb SVAHY Liv. xxxiv 
Ide following years there were ſome inſurrec - 46. 
tions in Spain, but nothing very conſiderable paſ- 
fed in effect. 25062 Ad ai eribel use 5 
1 | MA 
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A. R. 557. 


une Tonen, Conſuls 


250 "SECT, II. 


Conteſts in Rome concerning. the is Opps 1 Speech 
of the Gonſul Cate in favour of that lam. | Speech 
the Tribune Valerius apainſt the latw. I ig 4 
holifſbed. Sacred Spring. 3 Dil inenited AMaces for 
the Senators in the games. - Rumdur occaſioned by 
the diſtinction of places granted to the Senators in 
the bes. Regulation againſt ufury. | * Embaſſy 
of the Rhodians io Autiachus King of Syria. + 4 
fiuer of the Noman commiſſnners. ib the' Ambaſſa- 
dors of, Antiochus. Embaſſy of the Romans to 


wal Prince. Return, of i be ten; ttammiſſioners to 


Rome. They ſhew, that. it is ne to prepare 
er a war with Antiochus. . Hannibal becomes 
ſuſbected by the Romans. Ambaſſadors ent from 
Rome 0 Carthage. Hannibal quits = and 
eſcapes. He goes to Autiocbus at Epheſus. - 


| WT of '@ philoſopher in the preſence: of ani 


Conference between: Quintius and the Ambaſſadors 


: by | . I Antiocbhus, which, was: ineellual. Autioc bus 
fates meaſures with, Hannibal for the ſucteſs of the 
uur with the Romans. | Conteſt between Maſiniſſa 


ul ile Carthoginians  1eft undttermined: by the 
Roman deputies. . Luſtrum cloſed. Strong cabal. 
- ling, for the Conſulſbip. The credit | af Nuntius 
r 0 lene that of Scipra e 5 57 
* VaLertvs: Saas Fc; n 08 Role) Lind 
M. Fonerus Caro.” re" ei 18 Tote 3 
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0 1 HAVE deferred bs hithers of Sh 


famous conteſt, tkat aroſe in the Conſulfhip of 


Cato in reſpect to the jewels and ornarnents of the 


—1 ladies, in which that Conſul had 4 great 


. % | Fi? C 
K 9 04 
- 1 4 ? 


*y 


Vatzivs;: Poxcrvs, Confuls. 
In the interval between two im 


which the one (with Philip) was ſcarce terminated, 
and the other (with Antiochis) upon the point Ran- 


A. R. 
wats, 22. 4 


of breaking out, a quarrei happened at Rome con- 2 


| cerning a thing'inconfiderable:enoughin itſelf, but (7 


which however was the occaſion of great feuds. }-* 1 


M. Fundanius and L. Valerius Tribunes of the 1. 
People propoſed the 'abrogation of the qa Oppia. 
&. halt been eſtabliſked-in the Conſulſſrip of Q. Fa- 
bius and Ti. Semptonius when the war with 
Hannibal was at its greateſt height, and ſoon after 
the battle of Cannæ fo fatal to the Common xealth. 
By this law the Roman ladies were prohibited ** to 
5+ uſe above:half.ao onneeot gold in their delt hy: 
c to wear habits of different — , to be 
* carried either in Ronwyqi2or''a thouſahd® paces 
% round it, in chariots: drawn by horſes, except 
on the occaſion of public facrifices? >Pwo'o- 
ther Fribunes of the Hepp of the famlly of Ju- 
nius Brutus, took upom themfelves the deſenee of 


E agroirdigs: not be abo - 


hfbeds: di % to, 2 lu acormnon arts oat z 
For Hob een, of. the haties in teſpect to the | 

preſent queſtion! it is / proper to vechember. that 

from the earlieſt times ihey had bein highly zea- 


lous for the public gpod, and little attached to Liv. v.28. 


their jewels, as they had carried inrulb their gold 
and ornaments tothe public treaſury to be uſed 
for the accompliſnment oſ ia vo made hy Carib 
lus on the occaſion of the taking of Veli The 

Senate did. not fuffer ſo pious and generous a libe- 
rality to go unre warded and granted the ladies 


permiſſion to be — che ſacvifices in tjñe 


Were Wiflin ui Medzagd olwanbie/kipd: of - 


riot, pilenta; and on all other oecaſions, Whether 5 
on feſtivals or not, id che more common chariot, N 


carpento. It is a matter of ſurprize, chat in 
3 —— to repeat, chat 


fa 


a) 


Ks 5 m Pontius, Confuls, 

A, K. 527. fact hich relates ſõ much to them, ſhould not be 
Aer 195 mentioned. 0182} einde | 
e igt, is very probable, that the ion Oppia, the 
| inſtitution of which is not related by Livy in its 
| EE place, had remained-without execution as to the 
. firſt-article which regards the gold ; as ſome years 
vi after che battle of ; Gahnize,. when the funds of the 
Commonwealth were entirely deficient, and all the 
goldi and ſilver of the citizens were brought into 
the public treaſury, the ladies had an ounce of 
— allowed each of them to be uſed in their or- 
naments: Conſequently they were not reduced at 
chat time to the half eunce preſcribed: by the law 
Oppia. Having made: theſe — 1 _ 
_ — CO = _ pA 
any principal-perſons o the 4 | 
che. Iribunes in this diſpute; ſome in favour of the 
w. and fome againſt it. The capitol was filled 
with mulkitndes of the populace, who were di- 
vided in opinion as well as the rich. The ladies, 
convincedathat they i ought not to confine them- 
2 to the — _ of decency in an affair 
Whereinethey were ſo ſenſibly and perfanally in- 
tereſtede diſperſed themſelves in the ſtreets, and 
be all the avenues to the Forum, intreating 
l l thoſe who paſſed, to ꝙꝓermit the ladies, at a 
time when the Commonwealth was ,reſuming its 
former ſtate, and the fortunes: of individuals were 
mereaſing every day, to reſume alſo their antient 
ornaments. + They; went ſo far as to addreſs the 
Conſyls, Prætors, and other unagiſtrates,) and » 

comure them to favour their cauſe. 52 03 v1: 
Speech er NI. Porcius Cato, one of the Conſuls;: inex- 
the Crjul orable and deaf to their prayers, ſpoke thus in 
eke, roum of the w, thatit was propoſed to aboliſh, 
Hops le Romans,: if every ane af ut had tuoum how 10 pre- 
Liv.xxxiv ae Vis authority in his on houſe, and 10 make bis 
Ye Pay bim gue e, due ſhowld' nos beat this 
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time fo much at à loſs to keep them within the bounils 4+ W 221 
of their du. Bui, becauſe ue \bave- ſuffered tbem 
To give us tbe law' at home, that imperious ſex is for 
| Smpoſing it upon us even in the Forum; end after hav- 
ing gol the better of each of us in particular, they are 
not-] in hopes of over us all. together, and in's 
Do toe not know, that there is nothing more 
dangerous than to ſuffer the women to bold private 
aſſemblies,” and to furm intrigues and cabals together. 
| What then is become of that antient modeſty —＋ 
ſerve that prevailed 6 the ſex 2. As) for me, 1 
declare it was not wi bluſping, that I paſſed 
through eve — to get to the. Forum. 
II bad not been more prevented by the reſpect 1 have 
for each of tbem in particular, than for them all in 
general, and bad not been defirous io ſpare them: the 
l is V Conſul 's expuſtulations, I ſhould certainly 
have aſked them : Are you not-aſbamed, ladies, 10 
run in this manner. rg fiveet v0 rect, 0 block — 
ibe way and paſſages," and to addreſs 'requeſts, and 
mate your court to men, who are nat your buſbandi f 
The very favour in queſtion could uu not babe gſted 
in private at home of your \buſbands?. Are you theu 
more liberal of careſſes in public than in private, and 
to ftrangers, than'to thofe to whom alone you owe both | 
your love, and the marks that denote it. But, td en- j 
preſs myſelf better, you ſhould only be infarmed af 
bome of what paſſes bere, and of tohat laws are an- 
nulled or eſtabliſhed, if. you confined your ſelves. within 
the". bounds which "modeſty preſcribes' your ſex ? Our 
anceſtors did not permit the women. to tranſatt any | 
Fair even of a private kind, without being authorized; - 
and always kept — in ſubjefion. 10 "their fathers, 
brothers, or huſbands: And now,” if the'gods do not 
order it otherwiſe, we ſhall ſoon admit n to bare 
in the government of the ſtate ! | 
Do not believe, Romans, that their: "ſole end is to 
recover the advantages of which tbe law Oppia bath 
os | 2 


it 


Value, Poxcrvs, Conſuls. 


» deprived them. » They. aſpire. at a liberty, or, o., ex 
more juſtly," at a licence. without unde. You | 


by how many laws, as by. ſa mam curbs, aur = 


ors ſubjetted them ta their bnſbonds ; and n 


—— — —— 9 


once attain to break through them. ane after | anather,, 


it dull not be poſſible fer you 10 ſupport them. Ai ſoau 


dhe reſt. (a) There in no latu e 


Sr hy 


Save @ rigbt io govern α r. 
But ſome —— * ſay; all thiy-demond is, thr 
1 n ſeruitude be them: — , 


Juſtice that — to be aremnted, but frum a 
— unjuſt ly _— an them... Ne, Romans, 
preten/ions do not terminate. in that.. In forcing 
——— 4 lau, the utility of aahieb you haue e- 
Perienced Jo many years, . they are for firiking at all 
commodiout. 40 
l; and all that's: $9 PAP te we wur 
ons is, that it may be bengficial, to Ihe greater — 
The eiiien, and la the — 

'If thoſe to whom'the law is diſagrecable, — 
io canſe it to. be. amulled; ta het purpoſe would the 
People (make inſtitutiont, that. were to be cancelled 


by the int eobom-they were: made ? . 


— all, what is the important affodr then, 
that alarms the ladies ſo much at preſant. and which 
makes them run abont as if they\wwere.in-deſpair,..and 
thruſt, tbemſelves into ihe afjembites of the Ro- 
People # Da-they come. ta:aft un 10 ranſam their 
bers, buſbands, children, ar brothers, become the 
priſoners of Hannibal ? Thanks to the geds, the Com- 
amonwealth is ſafe from theſe calamities, and we have 
*#eafon lo believe it will be Jo for ever. Aut hewever, 
when that was ag — ra to their 5 

BA Ad Linn why 
( eee op n 6 t * in 
abe cl: id\ ae dame em prode eſt. 
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VALzRIVs, PoRetys, 'Conſuls, 
how legitimate forver 
tenderneſs for their families, it is perbaps through a 228 
. motive of religion that they aſſemble ;, to receive the 
mother of the gods, juſt arreved from Peſſinus in 
 Phrogia? el ſbouid be glad, that tbey 
could give ſome ſpecious reaſon fur bow inſurredtion. 
Lot us bear what they ſay themſelves, Romans. We 
demand, ſay they, thai we may be ſuffered 10 appear 
before your eyes, ęlittering with gold and purple; to 
ride through. the city, on "ftival: and other days in 
our chariots, as in '1riumph; and trampling under 
foot the law, that reſtrains our pride; in a word, 
that bounds may be ſet no longer either to our expences, 
er aur luxury. And it is to this, properly ſpeaking, 
their requeſts tend. 
; . (a) often complained to ¹ of * the lieu 
of ibe women and that of the men, as well magt- 
ſtrates as private perſons, You bave often heard me 
ſ q, that the Commonwealth was fick of dee oppoſite 
 diftempers, avarice and luxury, ſeourges which b bave 
ter — greateſt empires, The. Hate becomes 
more flouriſhing every 69 z it continually makes new 
acquiſitions : it bath already extended its fway into 
Greece and Ala, opulent countries, that abound with 
all that. can attract the : we have already 
paſſeſſed ourſelves of rhe riches of Kings. But it is 
this very opulence, that alarms me, Jo makes me 
tremble for the Commonwealth. - Tam afraid, * 
the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed will be fatal to us, and 
thai oy * fo much ben 48 Hall Aram 


MA 3 me —— We in dies farnaent- 

& foeminarum, \zpe de viro - publice eſt ĩmperiumque creſ- 

rum, nec de privatorum mods, cit, & jam in Græciam Aſlam- 

ſed etiam magiſtratuum ſump- que tranſcendimus, omnibus 

tibus audiſtis; diverſiſ ze duo - Absam illecebris — 
bus vitiss; avaritia & regias etiam attrectamus 
civitatem Jaborare : quiz peſies 228, eo plus horteo. ne. i 

omnia magna imperia everte-, magis res nos operint, quam 

ego, quo melior nos illas. 


3 : Saves 


in their foundation.. If it be not 4. 7 


VaLzRIvs, Poxcivs, Conſuls 


A. R. 587. ſlaves to them. Believe me, Romans, when Mare 
1 95. cellus brought ſo many exquiſite ſtatues into this a 


from Syracuſe, be introduced dangerous enemies. 1 


hear nothing now but-People admiring © the ornaments 


of Corinth and Athens, and deriding. the earthen fta- 
tues of our gods, placed i in the fronts of the temples of 
Rome. As for my part, I prefer thaſe SI ſuch as 
they are, to thoſe of foreign nations: for they have 
hitherto. been favourable to us, and I hope always 
will, as long as we leave them in their lacks, and 
do not think of ſubſtituting others ta the. 
In the time of our fathers, King Herde direfted 
Cineas his Ambaſſador to make preſents, not only to 
our men, but our women,” in order 10 engage them in 
bis intereſts. The law Oppia was not iben in being 
againſt the luxury and levity of the ſex. However 
not one of them accepted the proffered gifts. What 
reaſon can be ie ned for ſo generous' a refuſal ? be 
ſame which our ancefiers bad for nat mating a law 
| 2 this bead. Becauſe there was uo kind of luxury 
10 reſtrain. A. Diſeaſes muſt be known, before pro- 
— remedies are ſought for them ; fo vices muſt ariſe 
before laws are made to check their growth... At 4 
time when the ladies refuſed the ws and purple of- 0 
 ffered them, there was no occaſion for. laws, par 
_ -the abuſe of them: Things are much changed. If 
Cineas were to return not with his preſents, he would 
find the women in the erer We, extirecy nien * 
receive ibem. | 
As for me, there: are paſſions of which 1 n 


well comprehend the cauſe. For, as I ſhould not 


wonder, that a lady ſhould think it a- kind of diſ- 
grace, and felt | ſome indignation, if ſhe ere pro- 
"hibited what were allowed to others; ſo T cannot ſee, 
bat ſhould give. pain to any one. in particular in a 
law, which makes no difference between them in re- 
pelo ther dreſs aud ornaments. # is a 7 
Tide, | - an 
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Varerivs, Poxc1vs, Conſuls. 


and reproachable ſhame, to bluſh either for a prudent A. R 
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e&conomy, or for pover ty uſelf. But :the law ſpares ans 


Jou this ſbame, in taking upon itſelf, by the equality it 
ftabliſhes berween the rich and poor, your not eur 


ing the ornaments and pomp, which are wat ſeen in 
Jour dreſs. N Ne ones Bree, 4 de 


I cannot bear. Why am not J diſtinguiſhed from 
others by the gold and purple, which I am in a con- 
dition to diſplay in my attire ? Why: is the poverty of 
\ ethers concealed under the ſhadow of this law, ſo 2 
the ſimplicity of their appearance may be attributed 10 


the probibition, and not to the want of means, Are 


you deftrous, Romans, to excite an emulation of lux- 
ury between your wives, which would induce the rich 
to provide themſelves with jewels and ornaments that 


others cannot attain; and the poor to make efforts 


above their fortunes, to avoid the contempt, which ſo 
evident a difference would draw upon them? Cer- 
| 1ainhy, as ſoon as they once begin to think That ſhame- 


ful, that is not ſo, Vice, which is the only thing they 
ought to bluſh at, will aſt to give them confuſion. 


She who hath money enough of ber own, will adorn 
 berſelf at her own expence : and ſhe who bath not, 
will aſk it of her buſhand. Unhappy the huſband, 


who either "mae bis wife ber requeſt ; or refuſes 
e 


Ber; when be ſhall ſee her receive from another, what 
he was unwilling to give ber himſelf. - Do wwe not al- 
ready ſee them, publickly and without ſcruple, make 
requeſts to men, who are not their huſbands ; and 


earneſtly ſollicite favourable ſuſfrages, which they even 


obtain of ſome, whilſt themſelves are inexorable in 


what regards their families # Reflef# well upon this. 


A. ſoon as the law ſhall ſet no bounds to the expences of 
Jour wives, it will not be poſſible for you ever to 


ſo yourſelves. And do not imagine, Romans, that 


things will remain upon the ſame foot, as they were 


before 


VaLzevs, Poncius, Conſuls- 


A. R. $57: before the cſtabliſment of the Jaw. (a) Ii is Retier 
Ant. C. 195- $a a criminal not to be accuſed, than to be acquitted : 


and we may ſay alſo of luxury, that if it bad not been 
attacked at all, it would have been more ſupportable” 
and heſs ec eve, than it will be fer the future, like 
fome wild beaſt, whom chains have only enraged, and © 
which when looſe, becomes in effet} more furious than 
it was before, My opinion is, Romans, that you 
ſhould let the law Opp) in all its force, 
Whatever you may reſolve, I bope the gods will 
* thi*gord and glory of the Common- 
The Tribunes then who had affirmed, that they 
would oppoſe the attempt of their collegues, hav- 
ing ſeconded Cato's diſcourſe with ſome arguments 
of the like nature; L. Valerius anſwered their ob- 
Re En che . 1 _ _ 2 private 
ons had appeared either againſt or for the propoſal 
gr made to the People, I ſhould have "oy 
myſelf with the reaſon on both fides, haue been filent, 
and quietly left the decifion to your ſuffrages. But, 
as the Conſul bath attacked it, a perſon highly worthy 
in his private capacity, and to oppoſe us, bath not 
only uſed his authority, which alone would hade been 
of no ſmall weight, but alſo an elaborate diſcourſe of 
tent length, I find myſelf obliged to anſwer him. 
Aud after all, he bas exerciſed bis vebemence much 
more to cenſure the conduct of the ladies, than to re- 
Fute our propoſal, He bath uſed the odious terms, 
intrigue, cabal, and infurrefiton, in ſpeaking of the 
ſollicitation and intreaties which the ladies employ 


to induce you at this time, when we are entirely at 
"peace and the Commonwealth happy and flouriſhing, 
tv aboliſh a law made againſt them in the moſt un- 
e) Et hominem improbum tolerabilior eſſet, quam erit | 
non accuſari tutius eſt, quam nunc, ipſis vinculis, ſicut fera 
.abſolvi: & luxuria nva mota beſtia, irritata deinde emiſſa. 


happy 


bd, 


valzAI us, bens Conſuls/ 


Happy conjunttures of 8s dangerous 
but. wwe (a) know M. Cato to be an orator, not only.” 
of great forre, but ſometimes even harſh and exceſſive. 
in bis expreſſions, thongh at bottom bis genius and tiſ= 
on are genile and bumane. For indeed, what. 
| &ave tbe ladies done fo extraordinary or amazing, 
s pubic e he * 1 
| mn ict 10 ſollicite their J this 
I time, that they have been ſeem to appear in great 
uumbers? I all uſe againſ® you, Cato, — 
. own books De Originibus. Tou tell us in 
_ them — that they bave of ten done ſo, and al- 
ways for the good of the Commonwealth. I ſhall 
quote no examples: they are known by all the world, 
and you cannot deny that. But in all theſe caſes, yon 
will, , their motives were different. I know it; 
but it Juffices for me to ſhew, that their preſent beha« 
viour, "which is imputed to them as a crime, is no 
new thing. And what have they done after ali? (b) We 
wuſt certainly be very nice and captions, if we take 
offence at the requeſts of the. moſt illuſtrious ladies of | 
the city, when even thoſe of flaves are beard . 
maſters wwith _— 5 | 
1 come now to the fact in queſtion, in reſpet is 
which the Conful — _—_— firſt that = law - 
eb to be aboliſhed; and ſecondly, that the law 
Oppia, inſtituted againſt tbe luxury of the. women, 
is of all laws that which ought v 20 Means to * 
aw change made in it. 


To reaſon right on this bead, coe muſt diſtinguiſb 8 
000 Ends of laws. Some bave been inftitated 101 for 


n e Oita dings. | e e and fon | 
youk non ſoldm gravem, ſed dation of every city in I. 

| Interduni etiam trucem clle (5) Superbas medias Tus | 
' ſcimus omnes, cum ingenio aures habemus, fi cum domini 
wh. Aion A ſervorum non faſtidiant Tn 
( t is an hi compoſed ces, nos AGES 

| EY books * * minis indignamur. | 


6 time 


and Hoody war 0H; oh 


VALERIvs, Porci us, Confuls; 


4. . 557-@ time but for ever, and for their perpetual and yes 
Ant.C. 755. yal utility. Theſe ought never to be annulled, un- 


' leſs experience — that they are defective, or are 
rendered ineffe tual by ſome change in the ſtate. There 
are others, to which recourſe has been only bad in 
certain conjunttures, and on particular occaſions : 
the latter are, to uſe the expreſſion, moriahand tran- 
fitory, and ought to be void, when the reaſons that 

made them neceſſary, ſub/it no longer. War often | 
eftabliſhes laws, which had been made duri ing peace, 
and peace ſuch as war had given birth to; as a ſhip 
is differently Meneges. during calms, and during 

rms. 

The date of the law Oppia i js too recent not to bo 
Bacon by all the world; every body knows its anti- 
guity to be nat of above twenty years. If, before 
ibis law, the ladies lived during fo great a ſeries of 
years without any reproach ; ought we to apprebend 
that after it is annulled, they will abandon themſelves 
to licentiouſneſs and irregularity. agree, that i 
this law bad been inſtituted to reform the luxury of 
the ladies, we might fear, that after it ſhould be can- 
celled, they mig br give themſelves up to it with ſtill 
leſs reſerve thas before. But the very circumſtances, 
in which it was paſſed, evidently ſhew what gave 
occaſion for it. Hannibal was then in the heart of 
Italy. Viftorious from Canna, be bad already re- 
| duced Tarentum, Arpr, and Capua. He threatened 
to befiege Rome with his triumphant army. Our 
allies had abandoned us. We had neither ſoldiers 
fo recruit our armies, mariners to man our 
fleet, nor money to pay our troops. In a word, we 
were in want of all things. All the citizens carried 
their gold and filver into the public treaſury. That 
of widows and wards was likewiſe employed for the 
occafions of the ſtate. Can we imagine, that i in ſuch 
| a time of calamity, the ladies could give themſelves up 
0 s 3 that . law- to reform it? N 


does 


VALERIUS;; 8 Conſuls. a 
docs not ſee, that it was the wants and miſery of the 4. 8. 655. 
public, Le Fay obliging all private W devote . 
heir fortunes 10 the preſſing neceſſities ef the: tate, 
gave birth. to this — 10 be in force only as Jong @s 
the reaſons for its being eftabliſhed ſhould require.” 
Aud ſhall all orders. of the State, and even every in - 
dividual, experience. the proſperity of | the Common- 
wealth and our women: de tbe only perſons en- 
cluded from ſbaring in the fruits of the public peace 
and tranquilliy Me uear purple in ibe great of- . 
Aces and Prigthoods : our children are adorned with | | 
it : we. permit the magiſtrates of the colonies and 
r to wear it; beſides many other offi- 
cers of a ſtill lower age and Hall the: Roman la- 
dies be the only par t of ut, to whom purple oye 
are probibited ? Ala we make furniture of it, and 
l our wives not be, a 10 mate 4 man 
N in pen 10 purple which fades od con- 
ſumes,. ¶ conceive there might. be @ pretext, unjuſt no 
doubt, but however * with which ibe rigour 
of your -refuſal might be palliated. But euen this 
pretext is defeftive in reſpett to 1 54 upon which, 
excepting the faſbion, nothing. is loſt. Aud the per- 
 miſhon of . the uſe of that prevean metal 10 the ladies 
16 ſo {© from being pernicious, that it is a reſource 
for families, and even for the. State, as you have al- 
* experienced upon very many occaſtatis 
M. Cato ſays that no particular lady has any room 
ta. be. jealous, as lang as ther s are der ſuperbly 
as than berſelf. 1 0808 it: but they. ate all - 
. touched with. indignation, when they ſee, the wives f | 
 theLatines adorned with ornament o probibited to them : | 
when: they ſee. them. glittering. with Purple and gold, 
and in pomp through the city in ibeir cba - 
riots, whilſt they follow ee as if they were in- 
. in the cities of Latiam, and. not: in Rome, 
Ver- Had, ere oo . empire was”) ex l 
ot. VII. 8 


* >” CONES IEICE Tots CES RR 3&4 CeSAat — — 


R. 557-If ſo degrading 9 1 capable of 


The Law . areteſrin's & condition to Feiſt ou 


VAIAIIUs, der Conlals, 


FCA9T: men; what impreſſion do arr arp e 
women, who have teſs n 
extremely fenfible to theflighteſt fubjat3s cbogrin ? 
T hey cannot exerciſe thewnagiftraries br prieftboods-: 
the advantage of conquering,” overcoming, and diſ- 
Playing - the ſpails of the" enemy to rbe Hes of the citi= 
zen33'4s not for their ſex" Neatneſs,""treſs, orna- 
ment, are their portiau and this is what eanfoitutes 
their joy and glory; theſe ure their ricbes, and tren- 
fure, and if I may ſay ſo, their ktule Age empire. 
a?, ſhould 1 b evied this" flight” Jatif- 
F ion? nnn 8 8 
| ' But:after al, what 4 you epprbod frm them? 
Though the law Oppia Bull be aboliſhed, will it mot 
fill be at your diſcretion to retrencb what you think 

fit? Will ibey depend Jeſs upon you as wives, Yaugh- 
tiers, and fiter ? As as their relations live, 
they  continue-in ſubecu and they \themſetuss- de- 
"veſt rde liberty cubich 1 hey:ubraiy by the death of "their 
huſbands ant fathers,” They bad muth rather, that 
their arnameuts ſhould depend en you, than on the 
law: nd ou your fide,” bogs. 10 * Mem 'as 
- 0Mpanionn, 108" d and dejire," hat they 
' ſhould rumſidar you a — fatbery and render 
bujbands, rabber thay as 1miperious maſter . 
I bave not forgot the odions terms of fedition and 
revolt, uſed by rhe Conſul, ſpraking of ub concourſe 
of. abe ladies in the city.” Mull not thiſt expreſſions 
give us room ts believe, that they twouid at this" time, 
- as the incexſed People did formerly, "ſeize the ſacred 
: — 9 — Avent ine? Women ure born for 
and they do not ſect to ſhike off he do 

Tai, in — we cu endeavour to. faſten it, 
- and ro treat them with- the more "moderation, Set the 


power. - 
After the la had been thus ſpoken for and * | 


_— "ay la this - May: the next, the lad * N 


V:&A18$1vS;,; Poxerps, Conſuls. 


di erſing themſelves in ſtill greater craowis in As 
— They went all in a body and hr mane rue 
| hbuſes-of the-Tribunes:/ the change 
they ſo much deſired, and gave them no teſte dll 
they promiſed to deſiſt and their the la 
was fepealed by the ſüffrages of alli the Tribes: 
which happened, as we have already ſaid, twenty 
yeats after it hadi been inſtisuted. . nch eb ; 
Cato, as ſoen as this affait was concluded: ſet 
out for S pain: and there made war with the ſucceſs 
we have — -abovtbas T few 27 N 5 
| E ſhould now progeed to the war ol the 
Avith{Altiachus, Which will- from this time . 
great ofyett. aud wWhieh certainly merits vu hole 
attention: But fixfk L ſnhallihere relate: ſome facts 
detached: from! the reſt of. our hiſtory; which 1 
have omitted hitherto; to avoid imerrupting the 
ſeries af: our marration nodgyad Dan 3911 
„Under the Conſuls: NM. Poreius and Lic alerius, Sacred 
— of Rome the Sacred Spring had been Ge. 
obſer ved as we have relmed. There had been T. i 
ſome defect in the manner this had paſſed. The“! 
nent J ear it as renewed. By the Sacred Spring is 
-underfiaaed:ia}l; the eattle c brougit forth in a 
Months af dlanch au Apr. 3 elan, 20 
The Cenſors Sex; Hu Patus and C. Oornelits Diftin- 
1 — tho Conſul P. Scipio prince of gas 
the Senite ho had already obtained that honour Places, for 
under tho: preceding Cenſors Theſe Cenſors alſo 8 —_— 
 acquired-greatieſteem-trom. the Senate by the oder ane, 
- they: gave the: Curule Adiles to aſſign thè Seta - Ibid. 
= diſtinguiſhed places at the Shews, at which 
ey s been preſent Mingled uh 
O þ po have; N glicedo: 
8 che Roman Games celebrated che 5 ;8ch . 
prof Nome; chat the Senate was preſent. 25 tlie 
Kae theſe W eie the People. 
inction like all Scher innovations, gave 
. — 45 E 2 occa- 


Rea. 
Try. 


10 on 
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Valxklus, Poxcius, | Conſuls. 
occaſion for much diſcourſe, and was approved or 


condemned at Rome according to the different 


manner, in which People were affected with it. 
Some ſaid, That at length à privilege was 
<« granted to the moſt auguſt order of thè Com- 


* monwealth, which had long been its due.“ 


Others on the contrary declared, that honour 


1 « was done the Senate at the expence of the Peo- 


it is faid; 


bus, vi qua ofus eridenter 


„ ple. That all differences made between the 
« orders of the Commonwealth were ſo many at- 
0 tempts againſt unity and liberty. That during 
<< five hundred and fifty eight years the citizens 
had been preſent at the She ws confounded with 
„ each other. What new reaſon could the Sena- 
< tors either have for ſhunning the company of 
< the nar citizens, or the rich for not fitting 
<« down by the poor? That it was a new ſpecies 
« of pride — haughtineſs, of which there was 
« no example in any other Republic.“ And laſtly 
that Scipio — himſelf repented 
the having ſupported this innovation with-the au- 
thority of the Conſulſhip. (a) So true it is, that 
all changes are odious in States, and that People 
always chooſe rather to adhere to their antient cuſ- 
toms, unleſs they diſcover ſome evident abuſe'in 
them. {b) Cicero alſo obſerves, that not only the - 
wiſeſt and beſt inclined citizens of Rome Gifap- 
23 this ſtep of Scipio, but that he often 


blamed himſelf For it; and there is great reaſon to 


believe that it did not a little contribute to alienate 


che W of D r oy hy. nr ou; Jy” to 


1302070001 


(a) Adeo nihil Moc ez Ian a ab actaſatus eſt, 
antiquo, probabile eſt : veteri- 5 cum Conſul — eum 
Longo paſſus eſt tum 

arguit, ſtari malunt. Liu. Fan, à po conſeſſu 
(5) Ille, ut dicitur, non ſo- ſubſellia ſeparari. 


lum a ſapientiſimis homini- Feta. Orat, a; C. . | 
_ qui tum erant, verum 


a "chuck 


VarzRvs, Porc1vs, Conſuls. 
change their favour, which hitherto had declared 
for him in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, into a kind 
of hatred and averſion. e ee 
A diſorder that was become very notorious, at 


Regulation 


the ſame time engaged the attention of the public. 2g#%/ 


Uſury had multiplied the debts of the citizens in 
an exceſſive manner. Laws had been made at 


different times to keep it within bounds. But ava- 


uſury. 


Liv. xXXV. 


rice had found the ſecret to elude them, in obliging 
thoſe who had occaſion for money to give bonds 


for the ſums lent them in the name of allies, who 
were not ſubject to the laws of Rome. Uſury, 
being become unreſtrained by this fraud, cruſhed 


debtors with impunity. After enquiry had been 


made into proper remedies for this evil, it was at 
length decreed that the allies ſhould come and de- 
clare the ſums they had lent from a certain fixed 


time, with permiſſion to try the diſputesthey might 


have with their creditors, either according to the 
Roman law, or that of the Latines, at their op- 
tion. The Roman laws were more rigorous, than 


thoſe of the Latines, againſt uſury. But, theſe | 
declarations having ſhewn to what exceſſes fraud 


had carried the debts of the citizens, M. Sempro- 

nius, one of the Tribunes of the People, propoſed 
and cauſed a law to be paſſed, which decreed, 
that the allies ſhould conform, in reſpect to loans 
7 money to the Romans, to the laws in force at 


Tacitus had reaſon to ſay, that notwihſtanding 
the ſevere regulations, which were made from time 


to time (a) againſt uſury, avarice, wonderfully 
_ fruitful in reſources, always found new means to 
evade the rigor of the laws. In conſequence, the 


— ſum oriebantu. Tort, Aral 
la) Multis plebiſcitis obviam vi. 16. 
itam fraudibus: qua totiens © — 
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ak i year aker che regulation me bave juſt: Poke l 
A was decreed, many viurers: had great fings laid 


* them. 


I Hit. We have obſerved in the Conlullhip of . Mar 
ol. Il. cius ang Cn. Manlius II, the; 398th.year of Rame, 
that the intereſt of money lent was fixed at one 
Per cent. per annum, unciarium fanus:; and ten 
years after at half, ſemunciarium fans. This ſeems 
difficult to believe: however, this is the ſenſe of 
theſe Latine terms, «cerding't9 the moſt laced 
interpreters. , . | 
The war of Macedonia bad ended yory- — 
tunely for the Romans, who. otherwiſe would have 
had two powerful enemies, Philip and, Antiochus, 
upon their hands at the ſame; time. Far it was 
evident, that Rome would ſoon: be obliged to en- 
ter into, a war with the King of Syria, who. made 
new conqueſts every day in Aſia, and was pre- 
ing to enter Europe, with the reſolution to aſ- 
ſt Philip who ſtill defended himſelf, and to pre- 
vent s. from being gvked _ the, Namen 10 


AR, C Hen. — 


1A 13 


. The r on 15 — he gave the Ro- 


dians „ man People a ſhining proof of their fidelity, and 
Antiochus — for che general good of Greece. For, with- 
King of out being terrified by the formidable war, which ſo 


bold a ſteꝑ might qray upon them, they ſent Am- 
— —_— haſſadors to Antiachus as far as Nephelis, a pro» 
montory. of Cilicia, to declare to him; that iß be 

advanced any faxther, they. would put to ſea a- 
_ Saint hip Mich their fact; not ahat they had anyʒ 
— e 2 enmity againſt him, but to prevent him 
from joining Philip, and that he 7 — ps ge. 

pole the deſign of the Romans to. reinſtat 


verty of Greece. T hougfi the hop 5115505 2 wi | 
2 no 2 ; whic 
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Fokus, MAareEtios, Confuls. 55 
which theſe Ambaſſadors were charged was highly 2. N. 57. 
of a nature ta exaſperate a Monarch ſo power- ©19 
ful as Antiochus, he ſtifled! the emotions of his 

rage, and told them: ““ That he would ſend his 
** Ambaſladors to Rhodes, with orders to renew 
d the alliances which his anceſtors and himſelf had 
„ made with that Commonwealth, and to aſſure 
it that neither itſelf nor its allies had any thing 
to appiebend from a Prince, who had no de- 
+ ſign. againſt them; and that. as to the Romans, 
<« it was evident, that he had no deſire to break 
«* with them, from the embaſſy he had lately ſent 
to / them, and the obliging and honourable an- © 
* ſwers returned to him by the Senate.” For, in- 
deed, the Ambaſſadors of whom he ſpoke, were 
lately returned from Rome, where they had met 

with the moſt favourable reception, and had been 
treated on their departure with all poſſible marks 

of amity and good-will. In which the Romans, 
according to the uſual rules of policy, had acted 
conformably to the preſent ſtate of their affairs: for 
they were ſtill uncertain concerning the ſucceſs of 

the war in Macedonia. Stamm err. 


1 14 Fa 8 4 i , 1.4.4 3 = 1 1 41 
L. Furivs PusPpUBZ a. A. R. 336. 
M. Cr Aupius MaRcELILIuvs. Ant, C. 796. 


When that war was terminated, the Romans aſ- 4»/wer: of 
ſumed a new ſtyle. In the audience, which Quin- *** <= 
tius and the ten commiſſioners of the Senate gave e 7 
ſeveral Ambaſſadors of the Kings and Republicks; „e An- 
thoſe of Antiochus were introduced firſt. And br 
upon their only giving them words to na effect, 7; Antia- 
as they had done at Rome, they were toid, not in Ii. 1 
ambiguous terms, as before, when they had Phi. 34, , 

lip to fear, but in the cleareſt and maſt expreſs | 
manner, that he muſt abandon the cities of 
Greece and Alia, which. had been in poſſeſ- 

"15171 4d x E 4 | | 8 fion | 
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A. 5.556: ſion of Philip or Ptolomy, and muſt leave 

ar cage. e thoſe which were free in tranquillity. That, in 

4 particular, neither himſelf, nor his armies, muſt 

« enter Europe.“ When the aſſembly was diſ- 

miſſed, three of thoſe commiſſioners ſet out for tlie 

court of Antiochus. e 0,3 12 

Exihaſy of That Prince had perſevered in his views. The 

the Ro. three commiſſioners and a deputy ſent from Rome, 

5", found him at Lyſimachia, the principal city of the 
Liv. xxxizi Thracian“ Cherſoneſus, employed in rebuilding 
„40. It. FEE D e 

Polyb.xvi They were attended by ſome deputies from the 

759. 77% Grecian cities of Aſia. In the firſt interviews 

pp 'Syr. which the Romans had with the King, every thing 
p. 86, 89. paſſed in formalities, and reciprocal profeſſions of 

amity. But when they came to treat of affairs, 

things had a very different aſpect. L. Cornelius, 

who ſpoke, demanded, That Antiochus ſhould 

>< reſtore to Prolomy all the cities he had uſurped 

e from him: that he ſhould evacuate all thoſe 

* which had belonged to Philip, and which he 

« had ſurprized whilft the King of Macedonia 

„% was employed againſt the Romans; it not 

« being juſt that he ſhould reap the fruits of a 

« war, which had cauſed the latter ſo many fa- 

„ tigues and dangers, that he ſhould leave the 

c Grecian cities of Aſia that enjoyed their liberty 

at peace. He added, that the Romans were 

„ much ſurprized, that Antiochus had entered 

Europe with two numerous land and ſea armies; 

„ and that he was repairing the city of Lyſima- 

„* chia: enterprizes, which could have no pur- 

66. poſe but to attack them.” ꝛ 

Antiochus anſwered all this article by article. 

« Firſt, Ptolomy was going to be his ſon-in-law, 

* and that he ſhould have ſatisfaction,” when the 

A Peninſula of Romania in Turkiy in Fu e 

$4 : ; by | «c mar- 


* 
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„ marriage, which was already concluded, took A: R. 55 
«6, effect. That as to the Grecian cities, which de- ä 
& manded to retain their liberty, it was from him 
«. and not from the Romans, they were to hold 
« it, As to Lyſimachia, he ſaid that he rebuilt 
eit for a place of reſidence for his ſon Seleucus: 
< that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was a 
part of it, were his; that ey had been con- 
« quered from Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator 
e one of his anceſtors, and that he came thither as 
to his own inheritance. As to Aſia, and the 
<« cities he had taken from Philip, he did not 
„ know by what title the Romans pretended to 
<« diſpute the poſſeſſion of them with him. That 
«© he deſired them to intermeddle no more in the 
4 affairs of Aſia, than he did in thoſe of Italy.“ 
The Romans having demanded, that the depu- 
ties from Smyrna and Lampſacus ſhould be in- 
troduced, they had audience. They ſpoke in ſo 
free a manner as highly exaſperated Antiochus, 
and he cried out in a paſſion, that he did not refer 
thoſe affairs to the arbitration of the Romans, but 
accepted tlie Rhodians for judges. The aſſembly 
ſeparated in diſorder; none of the parties being 
ſatisfied, and every thing tending to an open 
rupture. e 2, e ee 


N * | = | 44. 5 A. R. 557. 
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When the ten commiſſioners, ſent to regulate 277 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome, and had 7,,,, 
2 an account of their commiſſion, they in- 23.7 i: is 
ormed the Senate, that they muſt expect and nece/ary 
prepare for a new war, ſtill more dangerous than e prepare 
« that they had lately terminated. That Antio-4 f. 
* chus had entered Europe with a ſtrong ſea and ;;,.4,.. 
land- army. That upon a falſe report of Pto- Liv- xxxiii 
| oO | « lomy*'s 44. 


77 “% lomy's death, he had already ſet out to ſeize 
3 « Egypt, without which Greece would at this 
<« time have been the theatre of war. That the 
% KAtolians, a reſtleſs people, and very-ill-inclined 
to Rome, would not continue long in peace.“ 

Hannibal Another affair no leſs ſerious engroſſed the Ro- 

becomes mans, and gave them juſt cauſe of apprehenſion: 

. Suſpected iy it regarded Hannibal. He had continued quiet at 

| OP” Cartharge during ſix years from the concluſion of 

Liv.xxxiii the peace with the Romans, and had filled the firſt 

— offices. in the State. During that time he had un- 

dertaken, and effected, a reformation in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice and the revenues. Peace and 
civil affairs were become a new ſcene of action for 
- him, in which he ſhewed talents not inferior to 
thoſe, which have made us hitherto admire him in 
war; and ſuch as argued him one of thoſe ſupe- 
rior geniuſes, born to excel in all things. The 
particulars of theſe facts may be ſeen in the 21 
volume of the Antient Hiſtory. - 

This double reformation introduced in the go- 
vernment. accalioned great outcries againſt Han- 

al. His enemies wrote to the principal per- 

ſons, and their friends, at Rome perpetually, 
« that he held ſecret intelligence with Antiochus 
<« King of Syria z that he often received couriers 

— ns — him, and that that Prince had underhand 

l © ſent truſty perſons to him to concert meaſures 

4 for carrying on the war he meditated. (a) That 

he was of a fierce, inſuperable diſpoſition, like 
* thoſe wild beaſts, that it is impoſſible to tame. 
That he complained, that Carthage was ener- 
“ vated wlenels, and in a- manner dozed in 


61101 
"@ Ur feras quaſtam nun- tia * [this — hos been 
quam miteſcere, ficimmitem, ſapplied for operis, which con- 
4 r 2 *ſenſe] nec, fine ar 
efie. Marceſcere 6tio ſitiuque morum ſonitu, excitarĩ po e. 
12 | Gyjtatem, guerj lde inet. diu Ic. n 
-{þ2*YLr oi 2 wy inaction. 
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VAI bs, Poretus; Conſuls. 59 
<< inqRion. +-Fhati ably the ſound of arms could 4. W. 5. 
«< xauze them from thęir ſtupefaction, and reſtore 5 
them to their antient vigour. Theſe diſcourſes: | 
were hearkoned to at Rome; and what had paſſed 
in the laſt war, of which he had been almoſt the 
8 and promoter, mada them very pro- 


ii arms ade dne Hoi One 
Scipio always ſtrongly oppoſed the violent re- Dehutie 
ſolutions ſome were for taking upon this head ; /t to 
repreſenting, that it was below the dignity of the- cb, 
Reman People to lend their name to the hatred , Tan. 
and aceuſations of Hannibal's enemies, to ſup- 
port their unjuſt prejudices with their authority; /ould be 
and inveterately ta purſue him in the boſom of his 4% vered 
country, as if it had not ſufficed for the Romans J, Axxii 
to have overcome him in the field ſword in hand. 47. 
Notwithſtanding remonſtrances fo wiſe and fo: full 
of: humanity; the Senate nominated, three deputies, 
and inſtructed them to carry their complaints to 
Carthage, and to demand, that Hannibal ſhould 
he delivered up to them. When they arrived ! 
there, though they covered their voyage with a dif- „ Car 
ferent pretext; Hannibal perceived, that he only was bhage and 
aimed at. He uſed: frequently to fay, that the . 
Romans had given the Carthaginians peace to Ibid. 47 
make a war upon him alone, which would: end 
only: with his life. e therefore reſolved to com- 
ply with the times; and after having taken albthe 
meaſures neceſſary to his retreat, he appeared 
great part of the day in the public place, to avoet 
giving amy ſuſpiczon. - In the evening, he quittd 
the city: with two domeſticks, ho knew nothing 
of his deſign, arrived on the coaſt gf the ſea}. and +... .- 
eſcaped, in a veſſel, which he had cauſed to be ꝓro· ob. 1 
vided ſecretly, (a) deploring the fate of his cqun- 
try; more than his own. n 2; dig 07 5 Ez 
© (a Sæpius patriz, quam fuos eventus miſeratus. Lao. Gl 
vou has ſubſtituted ſuos to ſuorum. The 
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XR. 5 The Roman Ambaſſadors being introduced-in- 

ant 195. to the Senate of Carthage, repreſented, that 

they were well informed at Rome, that it was 

„ principally at Hannibal's ſollicitation, Philip 

„ had made war upon the Roman People. That 

„the ſame Hannibal inceſſantly ſent letters and 

6 couriers to Antiochus with the ſame view, and 

& s that he would never reſt till he had kindled the 

« flames of war throughout the univerſe. They 

& added, that if the Carthaginians deſired to con- 

* vince the Roman People, that the public coun- 

e dil had no ſhare in all theſe intrigues, they ought 

not to ſuffer them to paſs with impunity.“ The 
Carthaginians anſwered, without heſitating, that 

they. were diſpoſed to do all that the Romans 

ſhould think juſt and reaſonable. e. 
Hannibal But Hannibal was no longer in their power. He 
geen landed at Tyre, the foundreſs of Carthage, where 
Anticctus he was received as into another country. After hav- 

7 Eph ing ſtayed there ſome days, he ſet out for An- 

II, x; tioch, which the King had lately quitted ; after 

48. whom he went to Epheſus... The arrival of a Ge- 

neral of ſuch merit and reputation gave him 

great pleaſure, and did not a little contribute to 

determine him in reſpect to the war againſt the Ro- 

mans: for hitherto he had alway ſeemed uncertain 

and fluctuating in reſpect to the choice he ſnould 
rare iat de ns :e. 90.9 09: VIg 

1 „lt was in this city that a philoſopher, who paſ- 

7 72. ſed for the fineſt —— Af, Called Phortlio, 

ber had the imprudence to talk a great while in the 

i the if preſence of Hannibal upon the duties of a Gene- 

— tal of an army, and upon the rules of the art mi- 

Cic. de litary. The whole audience was charmed with his 

orat. ii. 75. eloquence. As the Carthaginian Captain was preſ- 

| ſed to give his opinion, offended at the 
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"On the Aids! of Antiochus —. ls — — 
t preparations were made for an approaching tween 
— ; Ambaladers came to Rome from all the Nins 


States of Greece, a 8 of Aſia minor, and 2 
from ſeveral Kings. had an immediate d, of A.- 


and favourable ns — the Senate: but, — 
the affair of Antiochus required much diſcuſſion, "700 
it was referred to Quintius and the ten commiſſio- fe oaks 
ners, ſome of whom had already conferred with 3). 
the King eicher. 8. Aſia, or at . 
machia. non at totttog von bad 5» 
The — on bath baden The Kin 
Ambaſſadors, on the propoſals made to them 
Quintius, declared, that they. were ſtrangely 
4 ſurprized, that their maſter: having ſent them 
% ſolely to make ati alliance with the Romans, 
'«6:'they Mond rake upon them to give him the 
t law, and to ibe to him what cities he 
— — keep, and what abandon. - That they 
might act in that manner! with Philip. whom 
% they had granted peace, after having defeated 
him, and not with Antiochus, with Whom they 
3861 = never been at war FLO = bs: — his 
uintius, m abating anycthing of hi 
ert "ropofals-!explained ey more preciſely, 
and {aid : That hechad two things. to propoſe 
to them, without one of which they mightdn- 
bil 
0 Reſpqndiſſe ſettur:: niul· Phormio delimret, iſ ne- 
tos ſe, celiros ſenes, {zpe vi- "AEST to 10 Dlled 
7 ſed ar magis Jam | ni Barvanh 19918 


9 « form 


-Conntrivs,. ben Conſuls. 


. . 39 form che King; that he muſt nor dhe 
e 555. amity of the Romans. 


4 would not have us intermeddle whths what re- 


“ oards Afia, he muſt on his fide abſolutely re- 


- . * nounce Europe. The ſecond; that if he re- 
fuſes to keep within the bounds: of Aſia, and is 
determined to extend his ſway into Europe, he 

sought not to think it ſtrange that the Romans 
believe themſelves alſo in theiright-to retain 
Lethe friends: they have already ibAdiag! and even 
Wy fl to make new ones there.. 
A Hegeſianax, H hO poke 
en That there was mn enormoits diffetenoe between 

„ deptiving\:Antiochus: of the citiesoof Thratr 

e and the Cherſoneſus, which his anceſtora had 


__ poſſeſſed in right of conqueſt, and excluding 


the Romans: from entering Aſia. wherg they 
had never poſſeſſed an inch of land. That sche 
% King, their maſſer, was deſirous to make an 
4 alliance with thł Romans, that might dochim 


e hondur, and not 4 treatyp chat mig n 


e ſhame upon him ? 

* uintius, in concert with his e a5 
much diſcourſe and many replics, gave his final 
-anfwer to the os Aubade << That! the 
„ Romans the reſohmion they had 
taken of giving liberty to the Grecian. cities of 


e Aſia, as they had done to thoſe of Eurbpe i that 


I'M: they ſhould confider, whether this condition 
« ſuited Antiochus.“ They anſwered, that 

& they neither had the will «A the to ac- 
„ dgept any condition, that tended to depr 


4 Antiochus of any part of his dominions. . The | 


2 ended! without any thing. beitig-con- 
ude 

he next day, Quintius introduced all the Am- 
baſſadors of Greece and Aſia into the Senate, arid 


after having informed them of all that had paſted 


magt * on 


forthe King; repliod, 


gy 


'Corn#1.10s; Muxve 10s; Conſuls. 


on both ſides in the conference, he directed each of 128 27. 


them to tell thoſe who ſent chem, that the Ro- 


* man People were determined to defend their li- 


derty — Antiochus with the ſame zealand 
courage, as they had xvidented againſt Philip, 


Land chat he was in hopes to do it with the ſame 


« ſucceſs.” Tha Ambaſſadots'of Artiochus 'con- 
Jured-rhs Senate, „ to precipitate nothing in an 
affair of that importance; to give the 

time to reflect and to do ſo themſelves on 


their ſide, before they proceeded to a reſolu- 


tion, which would difturbthe tranquillity of the 

© univerſe.” Nothing was yet determined; and 
the ſame ambaſſadors were deputed to the King 
as had conferred with him at en — 
8 — Villius, and Elius. | 


was certainly mak 


lured: nap the example of their prineipal citizen, 
might reſume arins. Hannibal, as has been. ud? 
already, had retired to Antiochus. That Prisee 


received him with abundance of kindneſs and di- 


feinetion, expreſſed all poſſible eſteem for him, 
anck did him all manner of honours as à Captain 
'6f:firigular merit, who by his counſels, and repu- 


tation only, might be of great ſervice to Mm in 


Xhe deßgn be meditated. Hannibal's opinion enen 
in hieh he always perſiſted, was, that it was de- 


49 Ceflaty to carry the war into Italy. That by 


that means the enemy's country would furniſh 
them with eroops and proviſions. Thax if that 
'$eguntry' was left in peace; and the Romans 


ex ſuffered te make war abfoad, there Was flo 


by \Stitee, nor King; eke e withſtanding L 
W 4 &« Tn 


were ſcarce ſet Gut, When Charthas — Antiochus 
an ors arrived at Rome; and informed the concerts... 
Senate that Antiochus, — Hannibal's inſtigation, 0 
ns for a war.” This 5% f. 
neus gave the Romans Lerne diſquiet, and made 2. Gee, 


them apprehend,” that the Carthaginians alſo, al- b. 0 f 


| 64  ConneLivs, Minvcrvs, Conſuls. 
R. 


A. R. 555. In a word, that Rome could only be ler- 
Ant.C:193-< d in Rome itſelf.” He aſked only an hun- 
dred galleys, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe. He declared, that with this fleet he 
vould firſt go to Africa, where he was im hopes 
< of engaging the Carthaginians to join him; 
and that if he did not ſucceed, he would go di- 
« rectly to Italy, where he ſhould find means to 
& give the Romans employment enough. That 
it was neceſſary, that the King ſhould go to 
Europe with the reſt of his troops, and that he 
_ «ſhould. ſtop in ſome; part of Greece, without 
going thither yet, and always keeping himſelf 
<< in a readineſs to go, thereby to give the Ro- 
“ mans continual alarms.” The King reliſhed 
this project extremely at. firſt; and it was indi- 
putably the beſt choice he could make. 
Hannibal © Hannibal believed it neceſſary to prejudice and 
endeavours Prepare the friends he had at Carthage, in order to 
in vain to make them the readier to come into his views. 
make li: Beſides that letters are little ſafe, they are not ſuf- 


_ con) ficiently explanatory, nor do not enter enough in- 


tate arm: 


againſt the to particulars. He therefore ſent a truſty, pex- 


Remans. fon, and gave him his inſtructions. His name 
Liv.xxxiv. was Ariſton, a native of Tyre. He was no 
61. ſconer arrived at Carthage, than the reaſon of his 
coming was ſuſpected. Spies were placed upon 

him, he was watched, and at laſt meaſures were 

taken to ſeize him. But he prevented them, and 
eſcaped in the night, after having cauſed to be af- 
fixed over the very chair, where the magiſtrate ſate 
every day, a writing in which were theſe: words 

in large characters; THz ORDERS, WITH WHICH | 
-ARISTON WAS- CHARGED, - WERE | NOT TO : APPLY 

+ TO ANY CITIZEN IN PARTICULAR, BUT ro TRE 
SENATOR IN GENERAL. The Senate judged it 
proper to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to inform 

the Conſuls and Senate, ef what, had paſſed on 


alone paid the Carthaginians a talent (a thou 


CoxneLivs, Minvervs, Conſuls. 65 
chis occaſion, and at the ſame time to complain of A. 
the injuries the Commonwealth of Carthage 3 
received from Maſiniſſa. 

That Prince had alſo ſent "Ambaſſadors to Di Cee 
Rome. Accordingly the Senate, after having berw — 
heard the reaſons of both parties, nominated de- Mai 

„at the head of whom was Sci 0 Africa- ane 5 3 
nus, to terminate the affair upon che The acows it 
queſtion was concerni 72 a country led Empo- undeter- 
ria, ſituated round the ſmaller Sy fk: That coun- mined. 
try was extremely fertile. The city of Leptis 2 
crowns) as a tribute daily. The deputies return- 
ed without having decided any thing, undoubtedly 
conſidering, that neutrality as more ſuitable to the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, than a determination, 
which could not but have diſcontented one ſide ot 
the other. Wherefore then did the Senate make 
themſelves arbitrators of the difference, and why 

— they aſſume the quality of judges? Such a 

. does them no honour. Tha illuſtrious 

an to adhere with little fincerity to the 
body of rict juſtice, ' when contrary to the intereſt 
of the Ste” and it became a cuſtom with them 
not to be ſo ſcrupulous in that Point, as they had 
deen in earlier times. L uſtrum 

C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of the two Canſors, cloſed. 
cloſed the Luſtrum. The number of the citizens Liv. XV. 
were found to amount to an hundred, or more 9 
probably to two hundred and forty three thouſand a pens FIR 
ſeven hundred and four. * for the 
This fame year the dor of the candidates al Confulſhip. 
attaining the Conſulſhip was greater and more of Lee. 
exceſſive than ever. The moſt diſtinguiſhed and ;;u; 7-114 
moſt powerful perſons of the rwo orders-ſtood for it againſt 
it. But thoſe who drew upon themſelves the moſt 7 of 
attention of the citizens, were L. Quintius Flami- ; > a 4. 
ninus, who had W the fleet in Greece, Li, Av. 
Vor. VII. and 10. 
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13 859 · and P. Cornelius Scipio; Naſica e 
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| N ways e ſight of. the citizens. 4 
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S* who had doge ſuch great a in Spain. 
were both Parkin y Dy bt divided he 
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b brothers, (fratres) the tw enerals of- 
WT Their time.. fi e view Eat d acquire . A MORE 
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fince 115 ai e Trial, 5 9 
had conferred a ſecond. Conſu 3 and the Cen 
ſorſhip, upon him. A laſt reafon, which howe- 
ver Livy paſſes over in ſilence, might have greatly 
. the, Plebeians againſt him,,..was,the new 
cuſtom introduced in * ſecond Conſulſþip, and 
2 him, 20 giving eden 5 
to the Senat tors in fo e ſhews. The — 

| credit of . uintius ad Gall "the force of noyelty.; 
time, to uſe the expreſſion, not having faded its 
bloom and luſtre. Since his triumph he had nei- 
ther aſked any thing, nor received any reward. 
* He obſerveg to the People that he ſollicited, not 


AAA via br a couſin but a brother, who had been Lieu- 


- tenant. and ſecond in the war ſo gloriouſly termina- 


p 8 ted, and who had acted againſt the enemies of the 


* 


"> Commonwealth. by ſea, = at the ſame time that 
he on his defrag acted e them by land. For 


tall (31 3 
3 Scipio WAS 8 couſin ger. 2 Ifta noſtra aſſidujrgs, Gon 
nian to Scipio 275 the can- vi, neſcis quantum intercdum 
Aidate. Conſin gen mans æbere afferat hominibusfaſtidiizquan- 
————— m acietati—.—Uteid ue no- 


e 5 od g exon brotberi, er oa am deſiderium nihil obfaif- 
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_ Cornxtivs, Mixycrus, Conſuls. 66 . 
theſe reaſons the | as was given to an unwor- 2 Re 5596 
thy perſon, as will appear in the ſequel, over a con- 197 
ee who was preſented by Scipio Africanus 
is couſin german, and by the whole family of the 
Scipios, in an aſſembly held by a Conſul of the 


Cornelian houſe, of which the Scipios were a : | 
branch; and who beſides had the glorious recom- --- 


mendation of the whole Senate, who in appoint- 
ing him to receive the mother of the gods into the 
city, had declared him the moſt worthy man of the 
Commonwealth. Scipio Africanus could not even 
obtain the office of Plebeian Conſul for C Læælius 
whom he alſo ſupported with his recommendation 
Quintius had Cn. Domitzus Ænobarbus for col 
Ie. bn r , Sts Ad nds ade 
„ e e 
The Ttolians ſend. Ambaſſadors to Nabis, Philip, 5 
and Antiochus, to induce them to take arms . 
 gainſt 'the, Romans. Nabis. begins the war, Ros = 
man Ambaſſadors 10 Antiochus.. Converſation. le- 
. tepeen Scipio. and Hannibal, Interview of Vilius © 
. with the King, and then with bis miniſter. Anti- 
.. ochus bolgs. a great council upon the war with be 
Roman Hannibal enters into an eclairciſſement 
: with Antiochus, and is favourably beard; Return 
, the; Ambaſſadors to Rome. . Deputies ſent into 
Greece. | Expedition of | Philoapemen againſt Na- 
bis. Thoas is ſent by the. Fitolians to Antiochus, 
and preſſes bim to come i Greece. Quiutius unde- 
ceives the Magneſians; ibey continue more at- 
tached than ever to the Romans. General aſſembly 
of the .Aitolians, in which, natwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Quintius, Antiochus is called in 
0 deliver Grecce. Perfidious enterpriæe of . the 
Atolians againſt, three cities. Death of the ty- 
rant Nabis, Antiochus meditates going to Greece. 
2 5 F 2 Thoas 
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IP at) Pont makes bim concet ve jealouſy of Hannibal. 
Antiochus goes to Europe. Speech of that Prince 
in ibe aſſembly 'of . the AEtolians. He is declared 
Cenerallſimo. He makes an ineſfectual attempt 
upon Chalcis, Aſſembly of the Achieans. Speech 
f Antiocbus's Ambaſſadors, ' Speech of the Am- 
© baſſador of the Atolians.  Quintius's (anſwer, 
"- The | 'Acheans declare a pain Antiocbus. That 
Prince makes bimſelf ae, of Chalcis and bf w 
: Lahe, | 

A. R. 559. OME at thit time had no greater enemies 

25. % IN than the Etolians. Thoas, who was then 

lian: ſend their ſupreme magiſtrate, inceſſantly animated 

Aubaſſa- them, by repreſenting with heat and paſſion the 

7% contempt the Romans hac conceived for them, 

Philip, .. ſince the victory gained over Philip, in which the 

Antiochus, Etolians how ever had a great ſhare. His re- 

to induce monſtrances had the deſired effect. In a general 

them to aſſembly held at Naupactus, Damocritus was de- 
jar puted to Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Diczar- 

Kuma. Chus Thoas's brother to Antiochus, with particular 

Liv. xxxv. inſtructions to each of thoſe Princes, but all tend- 

12. ing to the ſame end, that is, to engage them all, 

though by different motives, to Gcclare WEAR the 

Romans. 
The firſt repreſented to the tym of Sparta, 
« that the Romans had entirely maimed his 
« power by depriving him of the maritime cities, 
« as it was from them he had his ſhips, troo 8, 
« and ſeamen. - That ſhut up in a manner within 
<« his walls, he had the grief to ſee the Achæans 
« reign throughout Peloponneſus. That he 
4 would never have ſuch an occaſion as offered at 
„ preſent for recovering his former power. That 
„ the Romans had no army in Greece; that he 
«© might eaſily ſeize Gythium, which was very 
1 commodious; * e the taking of ſuch a 
ogg e 


* 


© 
c 
[LP 


ting Philip, who had been reduced from a much 
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city as that would not ſeem an occaſion of ſuffi- 4. 


cient importance for tranſporting the Roman 
legion ino Gretce 076571 5) ow diode 
Nicander had ſtill ftronger motives for anima- 


more exalted ſtate, and from whom more had 
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been taken than from the tyrant. ** Befides this 


he enlarged upon the antient glory of the Kings 
of Macedonia, and the Univerſe conquered: by 
their arms. He added that there was no riſque 
in the choice he propoſed to him. That he did 
not aſk him to declare himſelf before Antio- 
chus was arrived in Greece with his army. And 
if you alone, continued he, without the aid of 
Antiochus, have with your own forces ſuſtained 
war againſt the Romans and Etolians united 


together, how will the Romans reſiſt you now, 


when you have Antiochus and the ZEtolians for 


* allies? He-did not forget the circumſtance of 


Hannibal, the native enemy of the Romans, 


and who had killed them more Generals and 


ſoldiers than they now had left.“ 

Dicæarchus moved Antiochus another way, 
He above all inſinuated, that in the war againſt 
Philip the Romans had the advantage of the - 
defeat of that Prince, but that the honour of 
the victory had been entirely due to the Eto- 


| lians. That they alone had opened them an 


entrance into Greece, and that they had enabled 


them to defeat the enemy, by lending them 


their forces. He made a long enumeration. of 
the infantry and cavalry with which they ſhould 


ſupply him, as well as of the fortreſſes and ſea- 


ports of which they were maſters. As to Phi- 
lip and Nabis, who were not preſent to gainſay 
him, he declared as boldly as if he had been 
commiſſioned by them, that they were reſolved 


* to join him, and ta take the firſt occaſion that 


F 3 « ſhould 


ll 
| 


dor to 
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* 559+ © ſhould offer to recover what they had loſt in the 


0. 283. <<. preceding war. 


Such were the endeavours of the Etolians, to 
excite enemies on all fides againſt Rome. The 
two Kings however did not proceed to do any 
thing at that time, and he who afterwards entered 

| into their party, determined to do ſo lowly. _ 
Nabi: be- As to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all the 
gins the maritime places, to induce them to revolt. He 
brought over many of the principal perſons by pre- 
5 ſents, and ſecretly made away with thoſe whom 
he found inflexibly attached to the. Romans. 
Quintius, on leaving Greece; had directed the 
Achzans to be upon their guard for the defence of 
the maritime cities. They immediately ſent de- 
puties to the tyrant, to put him in mind of the 
treaty, which he had made with the Romans, 
and to exhort him not to break a peace, he had 
demanded and deſired with ſo much ardour. At 
the ſame time they ſent aid to Gythium, which 
the tyrant had already beſieged, and Ambaſſa- 
dors to Rome to give an account of all that 

paſſed. _ (uf Trey at. 
Reman Antiochus did not declare yet, but he took 
Anbaſſa- meaſures ſecretly for the great deſign he meditated. 
J have ſaid before that the Romans had ſent Sulpi- 
cius, Mlius, and Villius, as Ambaſſadors to that 
Prince. They were ordered to go firſt to Eu- 
menes. Accordingly they repaired to Pergamus, 
the capitol of his kingdom. They found him ex- 
. tremely deſirous, that war ſhould be declared a- 
gainſt Antiochus, becauſe concluding his over- 
throw inevitable, he was in hopes of deriving 
great advantages from it. Ae, 10 nog 
Sulpicius, being left ſick at Pergamus, Villius, 
who had been informed, that Antiochus was! car- 
rying on a war. in Piſidia, repaired to Epheſus, 
where he found Hannibal. He 


Antiochus. 


verſations 


had many con- 
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 verſations with him, in which be endeavoured, 4 . 5; 
but ineffectually, to perſuade hit, that he had no- 


thing to fear from the Romans. But he fucceeded! 
better, in caſe that was his deſign, in rendering 


A 


him ſuſpected to the King. In making the Car- 


thaginian frequent viſits, and - profeſſing great 


amity for him, he gave Antiochus a diftruſt of 


him, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve. 


Livy cites hiſtorians, who related, that Scipio Conver/a- 
Africanus was one of theſe, Ambaſſadors, and that tion be- 


it was he. who had the converſations-with Hanni- 729% , 
Scipio and 


bal, of which | have juſt ſpoke. He gives us one 
of them, after theſe authors, circumſtantially 


Hannibal. ? 
Liv.XXXVe 


enough, ànd tells us, that Scipio having aſked Han- 1. 


nibal, whom' be judged, that they ought juſtly to con- 
ider as the greateſt of Generals, the Carthaginian 


replied, Alexander ibe Great; becauſe with' a ſmall 


number of Macedoniuns he bad defeated armies of 


innumerable troops, and bad led bis viftorious ſoldiers 


ro the extremities of the Univerſe with as much eaſe, 
as if be had only travelled for bis pleaſure. And 


whom, continued Scipio, do you rant next to Alex- 


ander? Pyrrbus, ſaid Hannibal. It was he, who 

firſt taught the art of incamping and chufing poſts 
woll, and of placing bodies of troops in ſuch a manner 
as to be always capable of ſuſtaining each other on 
occaſion. Befides which, no man ever had ſo much 
| addreſs as that Prince in conciliating People to his in- 
tereſts; which talent be poſſeſſed in ſo high a degree, 
that entirely ſtranger as be was, the ſtates of Italy 


eferred his government to that of the Romans, who | 


had fo long held the firſt rank in their country. Laſt- 
ly, reſumed Scipio, I deſire to know to whom you 
give the third piace. Why that, replied Hannibal, 
I think I may venture to give myſelf. Yourſelf, ſaid 
Scipio ſmiling! And what would you have ſaid if 
you had conquered me ? In that caſe, ſaid Hannibal 
I. faould boldly have placed myſelf above Alexander and 
Nom „ I 
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a N. 352. © ſhould offer to recover what they had loſt in the 


Aut. C. 193. 


Nabis be- 
gins the 
Dar. 
Liv. xxxv. 
13. 


Roman 
Ambaſſa- 
dors to 


Antiochas. 


ce preceding war.“ 

Such were the endeavours of the Kiolians; to 
excite enemies on all fides againſt Rome. The 
two Kings however did not proceed to do any 
thing at that time, and he who afterwards entered 
into cheirparty, determined to do ſo ſlowly. 

As to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all the 
maritime places, to induce them to revolt. He 

ht over many of the principal perſons by pre- 
ſents, and ſecretly made away with thoſe whom 
he found inflexibly attached to the. Romans. 
Quintius, on leaving Greece, had directed the 
Achæans to be upon their guard for the defence of 
the maritime cities. They immediately ſent de- 
puties to the tyrant, to put him in mind of the 
treaty, which he had made with the Romans, 
and to exhort him not to break a peace, he had 
demanded and deſired with ſo much ardour. At 
the ſame time they ſent aid to Gythium, which 
the tyrant had already beſieged, and Ambaſſa. 
dors to Rome to give an account of all that 
paſſed. _ | 
Antiochus did not declare yet, but he took 
meaſures ſecretly for the great deſign he meditated. 
I have ſaid before that the Romans had ſent Sulpi- 
cius, ZEliuvs, and Villus, as Ambaſſadors to that 
Prince. They were ordered to go firſt to Eu- 
menes. Accordingly they repaired to Pergamus, 
the capitol of his kingdom. They found him ex- 
tremely deſirous, that war ſhould be declared a- 
gainſt — becauſe concluding his over- 
throw inevitable, he was in hopes of aig 
great advantages from it. 

Sulpicius, being left ſick at Pergamus Villius, 
who had been informed, that Antiochus was- car- 


rying on a war. in Piſidia, repaired to Epheſus, 


here he found der e had many con- 
verſationg 
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verſations with him, in which he endeavoured, 4. m. 559% 
but ineffectually, to perſuade him, that he had no- 


thing to fear from the Romans. But he fuceeeded 
better, in caſe that was his deſign, in rendering 
him ſuſpected to the King. In making the Car- 
chaginian frequent viſits, and profeſſing great 
amity for him, he gave Antiochus a diſtruſt of 
him, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve. 


Livy cites hiſtorians, who related, that Scipio Converſa- 
Africanus was one of theſe Ambaſſadors, and that tion be- | | 
it was he, who had the converſations-with Hanni- © 


bal, of: which | have juſt ſpoke. He gives us one 
of them, after theſe authors, circumſtantially 


Scipio and 


Hannibal. 


enough, and tells us, hal Scipio having aſked Han- 1. 


nibal, whom' be judged, that they ought juſtly to con- 
fider as the greateſt of Generals, the Carthaginian 
replied, Alexander the Great; becauſe with'a ſmall 
number of Macedonians he bad defeated armies of 
innumerable troops, and bad led bis viftorious ſoldiers 
ro the extremities of the Univerſe with as much eaſe, 
as if be had only travelled for bis pleaſure. And 
whom, continued Scipio, do you rant next to Alex- 
ander? Pyrrhus, ſaid Hannibal. It was be, who 
firſt taught the art of incamping and chufing poſts 
well, and of placing bodies of troops in ſuch a manner 
as to be always capable of ſuſtaining each other on 
occaſion. Befides which, no man ever had ſo much 
addreſs as that ' Prince in conciliating People to his in- 
zereſts ; which talent be poſſeſſed in ſo high a degree, 
that entirely ſtranger as be was, the ſtates of Italy 

eferred his government to that of the Romans, who 
had fo long beld the firſt rank in their country. Laſt- 


ly, reſumed Scipio, I 'defrre to know to whom you 5 


give the third place. Why that, replied Hannibal, 
1 think I may venture to give myſelf: Your ſelf, (aid 
Scipio ſmiling! And what would you have ſaid if 
you had conquered me ? In that caſe, ſaid Hannibal 
I. ſhould beldly have placed myſelf above Aexander an 
Not T4 |. Pyrrbus, 
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A. R. 559 · Pyrrbus, and all the great captains of whom we have 
. S. 193. any knowledge. (a) Scipio was ftruck with this 

ſubtle anſwer, which conveyed a refined praiſe he 

did not expect. For Hannibal ſeemed in it to 
give him the preference to all others, and to leave 
him apart as a General, with whom none were 
comparable. Livy does not give us this conver- 
ſation as certain; and there are reaſons to ſuſ- 
| ect it. | ; 
Anreise - Villius went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither 
e Villias Antiochus repaired after having terminated the 
with the „Var with the Piſidians. Their interview paſſed in 
#5, ©; diſputes little different from thoſe, which the 
bis mini» King's Ambaſſadors had before with Quintius at 
feer. Rome. Theſe conferences were interrupted by the 

Liv. xxxv. news that Prince received at this time of his eldeſt 

15 717 ſon's death, who was univerſally regretted. Vil- 
lius, to avoid importunity at a time of EY 
and ſadneſs, returned to Pergamus, where he foun 
Sulpicius perfectly recovered. The King ſent for 
them ſoon after. They had a conference with his 
miniſter, which terminated in reciprocal com- 
plaints, after which they returned to Rome, with- 
out having concluded any thing. 
Anticchus As ſoon as they were gone, Antiochus held a 
bold a great council upon the preſent affairs, in which 
great coun- they emulate each other in exclaiming againſt the 
_ %% Romans, knowing That to be a certain means for 
Aber auh Making their court to the Prince. Some en- 
the R- ** larged upon the haughtineſs of their demands, 
mw. „ and thqught it ſtrange, that they ſhould pre- 
1 1g. fſume to impoſe laws upon the greateſt King of 
7 1% „ Afia, as if they had to do with a conquered 
* Nabis; nay, they had treated the latter with 
a) Et perple 1 oviſſe, quod egregię ſe im- 
10 all dg anna FO. m_ we er re ilem 
aſſentationis genus Scipiongm ſecreviſſet. 


(1 more 
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=. more favour, having left him maſter and ſove- A. R. 559+ 


Ant. C193e 


ct reign in Lacedæmon his country, whilſt they 


« ſeemed to think it wrong that Smyrna and 
« Lampſacus ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of Antio- 


e chus. Others affirmed, that thoſe cities were 
4 of too ſmall importance for ſo great a Monarch, 


<« and were not worth his taking arms for their 


« preſervation : but that injuſtice always covered 


44 its ambitious pretenſions at firſt with ſimple and 
£ modeſt demands, which it ſoon carried into the 
4 greateſt exceſſes.” Alexander of Acarnania, 
whom the hope of a better fortune had induced to 
quit the court of Philip after the loſſes of that 
Prince, to go to that of Antiochus, over whom 
he had gained an entire aſcendant, was of this 
council. As if the queſtion had been to deliberate 
not whether war was to be made or not, but 
where and how it was to be made, he aſſured 
* the King of certain victory if he went to 


« Europe, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in ſome part 


cc of Greece. He ſaid with an air of aſſurance, 
« that the Ætolians who poſſeſſed the centre 
& of it would declare the firſt againſt the Ro- 


«© mans. That at the two extremities, Nabis on 


* one ſide, would make all Peloponneſus take 
c“ arms againſt them; and on the other, that 
« Philip ſtill more diſcontented, and like thoſe 


& animals which chains render more furious, 


& would not fail to arm alſo, on the firſt ſignal 


&« of war. That there was no time to loſe, and 
© that the deciſive point was to ſeize advantage- 
„ ous poſts, and to ſecure allies. He added, 
5 that it was neceſſary to ſend Hannibal forth- 
* with to Carthage, in order to embarraſs and 
„ employ the Romans.“ . 
Hannibal, whom his converſations with Vil- 
lius had rendered ſuſpected to the King, was not 
called to this council. He had before perceived 


A 


Hamibal 
comes to an 
explana- 
tion with 
Antiachus, 
and is 
heard fa- 
wourably. 
Liv. xxxv. 


On 19. 


74 Qu rrus, Dox ir rus, Conſuls,. 
K. R. 559. on many other occaſions, that the King was 


— cool in reſpect to him, and did not — | 


the ſame confidence in him. He came to an ex- 
planation with him, in which he freely ſpoke his 
thoughts. Mentioning the earlieſt years of his 
youth, when he had ſown. eternal enmity to the 
Romans upon the altars of the gods: I is that 
oath, ſaid he, that hatred, that hath kept me in 
arms during thirty fix years, that bath driven me out 
7 my country in time of peace, and hath obliged me 
| #0 ſeek an aſylum in your dominions. If you fruſtrate 
my hopes, through the ſame hatred which will never 
expire but with my life, I will go wherever there 
are forces and arms to excite enemies againſt the 
Romans, For this reaſon I adviſe ſuch of your 
friends, who make their court to you at my expence, 
to invent ſome other ſubject for their calumnies. 1 
hate the Romans, and am hated by them, I call the 
manes of my father Amilcar and the gods to witneſs 
this. As long as you intend to make war with them, 
33 may place Hannibal in the number and at the 
head of your friends. If any reaſon ſhould incline 
you to peace, you muſt take the counſel of others, not 
of me. Antiochus, moved with this diſcourſe, 
ſeemed to reftore Hannibal to all his "EY 
and confidence. | 


A R. gbo., A erde | 
I . 
: Cx. DomrTivs. - n 


Return of The Ambaſſadors, that had been ſent to the 
the Ambeſ” King being returned to Rome, it was evident 


JI % from their report of their commiſſion, that a war 


Liv. xxxv. with Antiochus was to be expected: but they did 
20. not judge that there was yet ſufficient reaſon to 
arm againſt him. The caſe was not the ſame in 

reſpect to Nabis the tyrant of Sparta, who had 

_—_ 2 88 the treaty, and who was actually 
attacking 


QuinT1us, DowaTivs,' Confuls. 


| N. 860. 
attacking all the maritime cities of Laconia,” The 42 * | 


Prætor Atilius was ſent to Greece with a Wer 10 
defend the allies. 


As Anse chen hid not vor Gehted Mehſeiz, Ene - This: 


two Conſuls had orders to repair to their provinces 
and went into the country of the Boii, which they 


ſeparately ravaged. The Prætors had alſo good 
ſueceſs in Spain. 


The wars which chen employed the arms of the Deputies © 
Commonwealth gave the Senators leſs diſquiet, ſent into 


than that which they ſaw ready to break out on Greece. 


the ſide of Antiochus. Upon the different ry XXV. 


1 +, 


mours that ſpread concerning his deſigns, they 

took different precautions for the ſecurity of the 
Commonwealth wherever he might attack it. They 
judged it alſo neceſſary to ſend four deputies into 


— to obſerve the ſtate of affairs upon the 
ſpot, to take care of the intereſts of the allies, and 
to continue them i in their amity and attachment for 


the Romans. T. Quintius was of this number, 
and at the head of the reſt. 


Nabis in the mean time aches G chivin with Expedition 


all his forces, and inraged againſt the Achæans _ Pbilo- 


for having ſent the beſieged aid, he ravaged ** 


their country to be revenged of them. At that We ai 
time the famous Philopæmen was their General, Liv. Wav. 
of whom I have ſpoke more at large in the an- 1 


tient hiſtory. * They ſent him againſt Nabis, © 


whom he at firſt attacked with his fleet: but as le. 
63, 364. 

he had little experience in naval affairs, he was 2 Voi 

defeated. He ſoon had his revenge by land, and VIII. 


gained a victory over Nabis, which however did 


Der pfovebt him from making himſelf maſter of 


Gythium. Philopzmen,” with deſign to force 


Nabis to quit hisenterprize againſt Gythium, which | 


he did not know the tyrant had taken already, mo 


advanced towards Sparta itſelf, as to beſiege it. 


Nabis immediatly flew to the aid of his country. | 


: A ſe- 


Ever. 
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A 568 A ſecond battle much more bloody than the for- 
Aut. C. gg. mer was fought; and ſo great a number of the 
Lacedæmonians were either killed or taken in it, 
that the tyrant had ſcarce the fourth part of his 
army left. He had retired during the battle into 
the city. Philopæmen, ſeeing that he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in it, and not believing himſelf in a con- 
dition to beſiege it in form, paſſed the thirty fol- 
lowing days in ravaging the lands of Laconia. 
Having thus reduced him to the laſt extremities, 
he retired home with great glory, and in a man- 
ner triumphant. 12 91 
Theas de» During this expedition of the Achæans againſt 
2 Nabis, the Ætolians had ſent an embaſſy to An- 
; 4b x * tiochus, to exhort him to enter Greece. Thoas 
Antiochus the principal of thoſe deputies repreſented to him 
preſſes him < that the Romans, having withdrawn their army 
to goto «© from Greece, had left it without defence: that 
Greece. ae he could not have a more favourable occafion 
&« for ſeizing it: that he would find every thing 
« diſpoſed to receive him: and that he had only 
« to ſhew himſelf to make himſelf maſter of the 
« country.” This ſoothing picture, which they 
gave him of the affairs of Greece, ſtruck him ex- 
tremely, and ſcarce left him the leaſt doubt in re- 
1 ſpect to the reſolution he ſhould take. | 
Quint , Quintius, in paſſing thro? Greece with the other 
wndeceives deputics, had found all the ſtates in a very good 
the Mag- diſpoſition except the Magneſians, who had been 
van: alienated from the Romans by the ſpreading of a 
er report, that they were determined to deliver up the 
firmly at. city of Demetrias to Philip, which belonged to 
tached to the Magneſians. Quintius had occaſion for all his 
the Ro- eloquence and all his addreſs to remove the falſe 
_—_ prejudices they had conceived upon that head; 
Liv.xxxy. and he happily ſucceeded. Eurylochus, the au- 
31, 32. thor of theſc ſeditious reports, not believing oy 


a 
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felf ſafe in the co took refu amon che 2-3 860. 
eee, „ , e e e 
Thoas, who held the firſt wank in toll 128 General 
who had been ſent to Antiochus, was returned; * 
and had brought Menippus with him, whom the 


tolians, 


| Beſs had ſent as his Ambaſſador to hy * in which 


Arances of 
Quintius, 
OUS trdops of RES — —— che —— Antivchus 


. which he wag: ſent ou from Indie and 2 is called ia 


Romans r drgs in 38 28 gilt. (32 
Quintius was pooddvaly 5 of all din 
was ſaid and paſſed in Etolia. Though every 


thing ſeemed deſperate on that ſide, however, 


that he might have nothing to reproach himſelf, 

— to place _ Ztolians ſtill more in the wrong, 
he judged it proper to ſend ſome deputies from 

the Alles to t Membly, to put the ÆEtolians in 

mind of their alliance with the Romans, and to be 
on the ſpot freely to anſwer what the Ambaſſador 

of Antiochus might advance. He charged the 
Athenians with this commiſſion, whom the dig- 

nity of their city and their antient amity with the 
iy agg qualified better than any of the other 

"Rates. 

Thoas opened the aſſembly, with inforcticg:i it 
chat there was an Ambaſſador arrived from — 
Antiochus. He was made to enter. He 

with ſaying, * that it might juſtly have — 

e ſired by the People of Grd — Aſia, that 
Antiochus had interfered ſooner in their affairs, 
and whilſt Philip's er ſtill ſubſiſted : that 

by that means each face had retained its _—_ | 


BD 66 and 


7 


3 


| 5 81 tion. That bold reſolutions taken 


1 « © * — . —— 2 : 
E —A . ˙ . ˙r»'Iég ... ceeaa 9 


| 8 Canſilia 


, 


 Qiizra US; 8 Conſuls, 


4. R. 366. (. and the whole had not fallen under the Roman 
ö yoke. But at preſent, ſaid he, if you put the 
have formed in execution, Antio- 


«de 
Mn re afliftance of the gods, will be 


8 — to reinſtate the affairs of Greece in their 


* antient ſplendor, 1 in whatever bad nen they 
are at preſent ““ 


en ee The Athenians, who had audience next, © with- 


out ſaying a word of the King confined them- 
— to putting the Ætolians in mind of their 
alliance with the Romans, and of the ſervices 
Quintius had rendered all Greece, a) reg 
i them not to precipitate any thing in an 

far of ſuch importance as chat actually in quaſr 
wi 

« and vivacity, might at firſt ſight have an agree- 
able aſpect : that the diſficulties of them; would 


*+- afterwards be ſeen in the execution, and that 


they ſeldom were happy in the event. That 
<6; the — Ambaſſadors, and Quintius a- 
<mongſt them, were not far off. That whilſt 


every thing remained undecided, it ſeemed 


* more wiſe to try the method of a; conference 
vith antient A2 in order to have what mw 
* conceived their due reſtored, chan precipitate! 
1 to involve Europe and Aſia in a War, which 
could not but have fatal conſequences.” . 

The multitude, always fond of novelty, were 
entirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt 
admitting the Romans into the aſſembly. The 
oldeſt and wiſeſt had occaſion for their whole cre- 
dit to prevail, that they might be aſked to be pre- 
ſent in it. Quintius repaired thither, leſs with 


"ov 1 of nally; n W e fo 


V Ne temerè eam n calida, dude pigs gede 
eiam) celeritate nimia conſi- læta, tractatu dura, n 


triſtia eſſe. (1: 18117 d 
much 


; 4 
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« 


"Quin vs, ; Dorris, Conſul 79 
| Baugh nner eng to convince all the world; . R. . 


that the 3 eee ſole authors of the war am 

upon the point of breaking out, and that the R- 
mans only engaged in it againſt their will, ang 

reduced by neceſſity. . He began by putting 
.* them in mind of the times when the tolians 
entered into an alliance with the Romans 
< ſlightly touched the different occaſions in whick 
&. they failed in their engagements; and, after 
<< having ſaid ſomething of what actually was the 
6. reaſon-or pretext for diſputes, he confined him: 
_ «© ſelf to obſerving, that if they conceived they 
C had any juſt matter of complaint, it ſeemed. 
e much more reaſonable for them to make their 
0 remonſtrances to the Senate, Who Were always 
ready to hear them, than out of Wantonneſs 
and caprice to ſtir up a war between the Ro- 
% mans and Antiochus, which would involve the 
% Univerſe and infallibly occaſion, the ruin of 
« thoſe who ſhould have prevented it“ 
The event proved the truth of his tepreſentati- 
ons, but they were ineffectual at that time. 
Thoas, and thoſe of bis faction, were heard fa - 
vourably, and prevailed without delay, and even 
in the preſence of the Romans, that Antiochus 
ſhould be called in by a decree to deliver Greece, 
and to he the arbiter between the Ætolians and 
the Romans. Upon Quintius's demanding a copy 
of this decree, Damocritus, who was then magi- 
ſtrate, forgot himſelf ſo far as to anſwer a man of 
ſo eſtimable a character with inſolence, that he bad 
many ther; affairs upon his bands at preſent, and 
that in a ſbort time be ſhould go in perſon to carty 
that decree to Italy and ta incamp upon the banks of p 
ibe Niber. So great a degree of infatuation and 
phrenzy had then ſeized the whole nation, me 


— 


* » * * „ * * 
even the principal magiſtrates of the Ztolians 
* - 
. | : 8 6 * 8 i 4. 
k f | _ 


1 


. K. 86e. Quintius and the other Ambaſſadors returned to 
Sc inth..: 
| Perfidious © The Etolians, til Aitiochas' ech 2 at 


Sin Paefbiok 'Confuls: 


extergrize the ſame'time/not to ſeem to rely ſolely upon his 
IM aid, took all poflible meaſures on their ſide to 
againſt change the preſent ſituation of Greece. Every 
Ehre citiei. body agreed, that in each ſtate the principal per- 
Liv. xxxv. ſons; and particularly the worthieſt men, were in 
34 & 37. the intereſt of the Romans, and thought them- 
ſelves happy in being their allies; but that the 
1 and thoſe who were not ſatisfied with 
| reſent condition, were fond of a change. 
The The JEcolians therefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs by 
the method of ' perſuaſion, reſolved to have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem and ſurprize; and they were 
ſo bold in one and the ſame day to form three 
aſtoniſhing deſigns: theſe were to ſeize | Deme- 
trias, Chalcis, and Sparta, at once. Three of 
the principal citizens were af, appointed to 
execute theſe expeditions. | 
Diocles ſet out for Demetrias and by at aſ- 
fiſtance of Eurylochus's faction, who was then an 
exile, and at that time appeared at the head of the 
troops Diocles had brought with . de de 
himſelf maſter of the place. © 
Thoas had not the ſame ſucceſs at Chaleis 
Thoſe who were at the head of the Roman party, 
and at the ſame time of the city, having 88 
hended the deſign of the Ætoli jans, kept them- 
ſelves ſo well upon their guard, A it was impoſ- 
' ſible to ſurpriſe them. _ 202 2 
The attempt again rta was much more 
rg rt difficult. "The Dr — to ſurprize the moſt 
Ibid. 35. ſuſpicious of all mankind. Nabis had long ſol- 
| licited aid from the ÆEtolians. Alexamenes was 
placed at the head of a thouſand foot. To theſe 
thirty horſe were added, the flower of the youth, 
whom the — commanded pun®tually to 


obey 


Woking /Dowrbivs, Coils 8 
wo orders of their leader,  whiitſoever they 4. K. sees 
_ hight be. Alexamenes was received N 8 
runt with great joy. Some days aſter, 
broad together into the country, the horſe; in by 
ſequence of the orders they had received, fell up- 
on Nabis, and killed hin. Thus periſhed Nabis 
by treachery. Providenee'often-triak&s' uſe of one 
bad man to puniſſi another. The erithe of Alexa- 
menes did not long paſs unpuniſtied. His firſt 
care was to regain the city ĩmmediately, in order 
to ſeize the palace, and Ide tide bf (de tyrant 
Wbilſt himſelf and his troops en em- 
ployed in this, he was killed himſelf by the citi- 
Zens, who in the tumult had taken ent for "their 
dun defence * ee ee | 
Whilſt the Frolatwwirs making alt an dee ths: Antiochns 
dion; Antiochus was p — Greece. preperes 
He was at a loſs how to in reſpect to 0 Tear et 3 
nibal. After the ecelaireiſſement, A which we Tl, 
| have ſpoke, which had, as it ſeems, ſtifſed all his makes bim 
pw men he — . to give him th 3 
command of fleet to Africa, and f. 
raiſe troops d But what bop not gz, 7 89 
flattery make in the cuurts and minds of Princes * 
The Etolian Thoas uſed this method for _— 
ing Hannibal, whoſe credit with the King g 
him u e. Firſt he highly extolled the er 
of the Ætolians, who had made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Demetrias; and after having dazHed and 
deceived many of che Greeks by che hyperbolical 
accounts he had given of the forces of Nalzerhes. 
he uſed the ſame artifice' and the fame falffty to "amy 
ſwell the hopes and courage of the King. Ile 
gave him to underſtand; that he was called in by  _ .. | 
all the ſtates, and that they ſhould no ſooner per 
ceivehis fleet at fea,” than they would all run with, 
| ardour r 


bl. VII. G = He 


*4 8 & * 


= r 8 


Europe. 


C4 


3 us, DoMTIus, Conſuls 


bi 8 go terwards undertook-tb diſſuade that Prince | 
2 


from. is deſign of ſending Hannibal to Africa, by 
relcogng, to. him, r that it was not conſiſtent 


2 with prudence. to divide his fleet, and ſtill leſs 


eto give the command of it to Hannibal. That 


© hes was fan exile and 4 Carthaginian, to whom 


« hig fortune and genius might ſuggeſt a thou- 


fand different prqjects in a day. Tbat beſides, 


* * a. 
„eee 


00 the very reputation itſelf which he had acquired 
in war, ag too great for a meer lieutenant. 
That. the; King himſelf, ought to appear ſole 
« Chief, 10 be General, and attract the eyes and 
6 , attention of of the: hole army upon himſelf alone: 
„% whereas if Hannibal was employed; that 
640 —— only would have the glory of every. 
good ſucceſs. (a) There ate no ſpirits, ſays 
Livy more ſuſceptible of jealouſy, than thoſe 


ac he ave not a greatneſs of. ſoul equal to their 
birth and, degree: becauſe in that caſe all merit 


becomes odious to them, as ſomething foreign, in 


rh Which they bave no ſhare. And this appeared 
Nn evidently on the preſent occaſion, This Prince 
- --* had been, taken by his blind fide. - A ſentiment of 


jealouſy; which is the ſign and defect of little 
minds, extinguiſhed all other thoughts and re- 


flexions in him. He no longer ſet any value upon, 


or made any uſe of Hannibal. The event fully 


avenged the latter, and demonſtrated what a misfor- 


Antiechus , 


8 e to 


Liv.xxxv. 


43. 


tune it is for a Prince to open his heart to the mean 
ſuggeſtions of envy, and his ears to the poiſoned 
diſcourſe of flatterers. 

Antiochus at length embarked with forty decked 
ſhips, ſixty not decked, and two hundred other 


veſſels laden with all kinds of provituns and ma- 


0 Nalla i ingenis tam pro- "Ba animis non ne 3 


na ad invidiam ſunt, quam qui virtutem, & (or rather 


eorum, qui genus & fortunam ut) bonum alienum oderunt. | 


92 chines 


eee Dent es — 


: CY 


chines of war. He arrived "ar Derhetrias, 4. A. 56 TY 


where he landed 5 thouſand foot. five Hundred 
horſe, and fix elephants. Theſe forces would 


hardly have ſufficed, only to ſeize a e 


country, and wete far fro being capable | of ſuſ· 


taining the weight of the Roman power. As ſoon | 
as the ÆEtolians were informed of the arrival of _ 


2 they aſſembled their hole nation, 
d paſſed 4 e by which they itwited him to 


Ant. Ci 


pal to their aſſembly. Upon receiving 1 


King went to Lamia, where it was held. He was 
received there by an infinite multitude of people, A 
who filled the air with acclamations, cl their 
hands, and gave themſelves up to all the tranſ- 


rts, that uſually expreſF extraordin as 
ko yen he was introduced into the _ 


not Speech of 


without difficulty, the throng being ue her Prince . 
he began by exculing. himſelf for Spring wich 7 27 
6e fewer troops than had been expeftted, intima- e : 


the to- 


* ting that ſuch atdout nga a proof of his zeal for ly 


< their intereſts, as at 


che Beſt fi «ont had 5. 


given him, he had ber dor not; r the 4. 


p bad ſeafon, and without waiting, AY All hinge 
* were in readineſs : but“ that their cation 


e ſhould ſoon be 1 That as foon $i "the 


« ſcaſon ſhould be Pro for pdvigatih g. the 


cc ſhould: ſee Greece Goch it 7s, men, 


< horſes; and all the fea-coafts blocked" up with | 


© galle 5. Thar he would fpare neithÞ; ence, 
- 1 nor danger, , orien deliver ces; 


„„ wi 


« % 
+ * 3 
+ 4 % 


« and for giving the ZEtohans the firſt Ae 1 


„ ir. Th t wich his numerous or 
f all ſorts would arrive from A 1 20 t at bf 
„Sey led to do was to ſupply his amy at pre- 


wed * ſent! with Whatever Was neceflary.”” 255 e. This | 
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Zain?“ „ G 2 ; diſcourls | 
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ar And 
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l anl very uncertain 
—= Lp wen an and fil more doube hopes. 
puny Langham equence were divi ky. 
Prætor, was for havi 


tr 
he; 


He makes 
— and the 
| 8 
2 eee gp . 
e 16 — 
46, 47 1 7 5 no great preparation nor efforts, a 
t lufficed to uſe. potion, They therefore ro · 
out loſs of time, but not with 
.the. rant, that in 
arms 
2 


dez en 
1 The ER 


3 
ter into an 1 


h Antiochus, but 25 


out renouncing that of the Romans. They ſaid 
« that Prince was come to Greece not to make 

« war in it, but actually to deliver it, and not in 
mere ; words as * done. That no- 
| | = thing 


Ov Tus, Boititues, Cohfats. . 
10 thing could be more. for the elt of 
0 States of Greece, than to be i n Ae jak 


% ſaine time with the two powers, becauſe 
© one would always defend Nun inſt . 


t ther, and in conſequence mutua { 

« other in awe. That they might be. n he 
Wh 2 not take this reſolution, to what they ex- 
1 45 ee the te Ki of the Romans be- 

5 g AI ng preſent at theit 

ate 
NMiction, one of mY principal nl of Chal- 
Le 9 1 That he could not conjecture 


the deliverance of whom Antiochus had 


his king doin, and had come to Greece. 
ee hat e knew no ciry ity, that had received a Ro · 


44 im garriſon, that paid any tribute to Rome, 
or 0 lained « 2 — e . wn 
a for the Chalcidians, hey h 


es deliverer, becauſe they were free; nor * ia 
© defender, as they lived at peace under the — 
« tection of the Romans. That they refuſed 
« neither the amity of the King nor of the Eto- 
ſians: but that that Prince and they could not 
give them a greater proof of their amity than 
„to quit their iſle, and retire. That they were 
« fully determined, not only not to receive them 
into their city, but not to make any alliance 
with them except in concert with the Ro- 
« mans.” 

© When this anſwer was reported to the Kings 
who had remained on the ſhore near his ſhips, he 
choſe to return for the preſent to Demetrias, not 
having brought a ſufficient number of troops with 
him to attack the place by force. So weak and 
ill-concerted a ſtep did him no honour, and was 
no G 5 omen for the future. 


G 3 5 | _ 


836 QuinT1Vs, DowrTIvs, Conſuls- 

A.'R, 560. They then turned a different way, and endea- 
ny 57 vaurs were uſed to bring over ſome of the States of 
the Ache- Greece, and eſpecially the Achzans. The latter 
aur. gave the Ambaſſadors of Antiochus and the Æto- 
Liv.XXX"- Jjans audience at Ege, where their aſſembly was 
48. held, in the preſence of Quintius Ambaſſador 


from the Romans. 


| Speech of The Ambaſſador of Antiochus ſpoke firſt, 
Antiochus's (0 Hewes a vain man, as thoſe generally are wha 

— ive in the courts of Princes, and ſubſiſt by their 
I did. favour; who fancied himſelf a fine ſpeaker, and 
gaſſumed an emphatical and dictatorial tone. He 
ſaid, That there was an innumerable body of 
« cavalry paſſing the, Helleſpont to enter Europe, 
<c Sift party of kult ler, and partly of 
% archers, who from their horſes, and even fly- 
6 ing, diſcharged their darts turning about. Tq 
66 this cavalry, which alone was capable of over- 
„ whelming all the forces of Europe joined toge- 
ther, he added an infantry ſtill more numerous 
and formidable: Dahæ, Medes, Elymæans 
e and Caduſians, names unknown and terrible. 
He affirmed, that there were not ports in Greece 
capable of containing his fleet, of which the 
right wing was compoſed of Tyrians and Sido- 
* nians, and the left of Aradians and the Sidetæ 
* of Pamphylia, nations inconteſtably the moſt 
* ſkilful and expert of all others in naval affairs. 
„ That it was to no purpoſe to mention the im- 
“ menſe ſums the King was capable of furniſhing 
“„ for this war; all the world knowing that the 
* kingdoms of Aſia had always abounded in gold. 
„ Thar the other preparations of war might be 

„ judged of in the ſame proportion. That con- 


* 


(a) Is, ut plerique quos maria, terraſque inani ſonitu 
ppes regiæ alunt, vaniloquus, verborum compleverat, Liu. 


* ſequently 


QuinT1vs, Dont rr i us, Conſuls 


f j 12 . » . 35 
«.do with a Philip, or an Hannibal, the latter a 


«© private citizen of Carthage, the other confined 


<- within the narrow bounds of his kingdom of 
„ Macedonia; but with the potent monarch of 
< all:Afia, and part of. Europe. That howe- 


C ver, though he was come from the extremities 


c of the eaſt for the deliverance of Greece, he 


4e required nothing of the Achæans contrary to 
< the: faith, they believed they owed” the Ro- 
C mans their prior friends and allies. That he 
. « did not aſk them to join their arms with 
ac his, but ſolely that they ſhould remain neu- 
* ter, without declaring for either one ſide or 
«the dthe n üs GRE ne. 


Archidamus, Ambaſſador from the Etolians, Dicou/- 
ſeconded this diſcourſe, adding, that the of the . 
tolian Am- 
baſſadors. 


«ſafeſt and moſt: prudent choice the Achæans 
4e. could take, was to continue mere ſpectators of 


© the war, and to wait the event in peace, with- 


out having any ſhare in ĩt, and without running 


87 


&« ſequently the Romans would not now havt᷑ to 4. R. 560 


nt. Ci 193 
d ER % 


1 . 


we.T 


Ibid. 


<«- any;riſque.”” Then growing warm by degrees, 


he vented reproaches and; injurious terms againſt 


the Romans in general, and perſonally againſt 
Quintius. He treated them as ingrates, 'who. 
e had forgot that they were indebted to the cou- 
rage of the Ætolians, not only for the victory 


c gained over Philip, but for the ſafety of their 
„ army and General. For in a word, what func- 


„ tion of a General had .Quintias diſcharged in 
<<. the: battle? That he had ſeen him employed 
<« in this battle only in conſulting the auſpices, 
« ſacrificing victims, and making vows, as if 
„he acted in quality of an augur and prieſt; 
« whilſt himſelt had-expoſe® his perſon, and life 


to the darts of the enemy to defend and pre» 
* ſerve him.? 8 NN WM.. a 


G 4 
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Quintius 
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A. R. 366. 
Ant. C. 192. 


cui nid, Doxrtrus, Conſuls, 
intius replied to this: 4 That he well per- 


of 4 ceived, whom Archidamus had ſought to leaſe 
us. 5* by his diſcourſe: . That convinced as he wag of 


Liv. xxxv. c the perfect know which the Achæans had 


49. 


6. of the character of the Ætolians, who made 


4 all their bravery conſiſt in words and niit in 


«© ations, he had been at no pain about their 
* eſteem, but had thought only of being of ſome 
* weight with the King's Ambaſſadors, and by 
< their means with the King himſelf, that if 


* any could have been ignorant of the motives, 
* which had formed the alliance between Antio- 


< chus and the Ætolians, the diſcourſe of the Am- 
„ baſſador's evidently ſhewed them, that no- 


thing had paſſed from both bur lies and boaſts. 


<< Thar by making a parade of forces whch they 
* had not, they mntually deceived and fluſhed 


each other with falſe promiſes and empty 


„ hopes: the Etolians on one ſide boldly ad- 
„ yancing,. as you have juſt heard, that they and 


A they alone defeated Philip, and preſerved the 


% Romans, and that they ſhould draw over all 
*© the States of Greece to their party; and the 


King, on the Other, affirming that he was 


* going to make innumerable armĩes of horſe and 
foot march, and to cover the fea with his fleets.” 
Tots, ſays Quintius, puts me in mind of an enter. 
tainment given me by a friend at Chalcis, who was 
a very polite man, and ont that well knew: how to 
make his gueſts welcome. Surprized at the quantity 


and variety of the diſhes that were ſerved up, we 


aſked bim, where be could poſſibly get | fo much game 


in the month of June? ' This per ſon, bo was not 


that in reality all this ſeeming game was only pork 


_ aifferently ſeaſoned, and ſerved with different ſaures. 


The thing is the ſame with reſpeſ to thr King's 
| 4 tr 90, 


vainglorious like theſe people, informed us laughing, 


— 


— Dowtt 195! Conkle, -. by 
bp, of <vbicÞ ſo much bas ben boaſted, and t n g. 
numbers bavs been magnified by preat names. Dade, * 
Medes, Caduſuns, and Elymeans,' all theſo are ar 
ane and the ſame praphe, that is is ſay, Syrians; 
an . namen of flaves, rather 'vhan ſoldiers, 
jo Baſt and are Their fouls.” Can I not repro- 
ſent io you, At heuns, all the motious and expeditions 
of this great King, who now repairs tothe a) 
of the- Etolians 10 an aid of proviſions, and 
money 3 and then preſents himſelf before Chalcis, 
from whence be is obliged ſhamefully to retire, after 
viewed the port of Aulis and the Euripus 
as the whole fruit of this extraordinary expedition? 
| Je 74 injudiciouſly relied upon the empty 
promiſe tolians ; and tbe latter, in their 
turn, . *. themſelves to be dazzled by the 
boaſts of Antiochus and his miniſters. This ought to 
teach you, Achæans, not to ſuffer yourſelves to be 
ſurprized by their artifices, and to confide entirely in 
the faith _ the Romans, of which you- have ſo often 
made trial. I am amazed, that people venture to teil 
you, that the beft you can db, is to continue neuter. 
This is @ certain means; but it is to become the prey 
of the viktor. 

Fhe deliberation of the aſſembly of the Ache- « The Aches. 
ans was neither long nor doubtful. The reſult was, ans declare 
that war ſhould be declared againſt Antiochus and gi 
the Ætolians. According to Quintius's advice, ee 
they made five hundred men of the auxiliary troops 


ſet out immediately for Chalcis, and as many for 5 


the Piræus. 

Antiochus was informed by his Ambaſſadors of Antiochas 
his bad ſucceſs in the aſſembly of the Achæans. nales hin- 
To make himſelf amends, he made a new attempt aer 

againſt Chalcis, and approached it with a much 9 
reater body of troops than the firſt time. The Ze 4 ang 


n Pry to the Romans prevailed, and the Liv. uh 
| city Si. 


* 


60 Quiris Dowrt1vs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 360. city opened its gates to him. The other cities 
a G The iſland ſoon did. the ſame; and — 

-himſelf maſter of all Eubœa (uo - called. Ne- 

gropont). He conceived it a great matter, to have 
the firſt campaign by the conqueſt and 
reduction of ſo conſiderable an iſland. But what 
conqueſt 1s r me the victor has no enemy to 
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es THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 

— HIS book contains the ſpace of three 
MK years, 561, 562, 563. It contains the 
; I war of the Romans with Antiochus, ter- 


minated by the conqueſt of Aſia Minor, which 
acquired L. Scipio the ſurname of Afaticus. 


FECT 


Religious preparations for the war with Antiochus. 
Military preparations for the ſame. Departure of 
the Conſul Acilius for Greece, The Senate's an- 

ſtwer to the Ambaſſadors of Philip, Ptolomy, Ma- 


_ finiſſa, and the Cartbaginians, who. came to offer 


the Romans aid. Antiochus holds à council of 
war at Demetrias. Fine Speech of Hannibal, 
which is followed in nothing. Antiochus takes ſome 
cities of Tbeſalia. He marries a young woman of 
Chalcis, and paſſes the whole winter in feaſting. 
The Conſul Acilius arrives in Greece, Many cities 
ſurrender to bim. . Antiochas, deſtitute of all aid, 

| retires into the ſtrait of Thermopyle. 'Confiderable 
_  vittory gained by the Conſul Acilius over King An- 
_ trachus in the paſs of 'Thermopyle., Cato had a 
_. great ſhare in ibis vidlory. Antiocbus retires 10 
WB ane from Aker s pb i. ais Ferries 


* ax 
\ 6 
8 5 


92 CornEL1vs, AciL ius, Conſuls. 
the news of the victory to Rome. Acilius endea- 
. Vours ine ſfemtully io bring over the iolian, by 
gentle methods. He befiege, Heraclea, and takes 
7 after above a8 month's refiftence. Philip hege: 
be city of Lamia. It ſurrenders. The taking 
of Heraclea determines the Stolians to demand 
peace. The bard conditions preſcribed by the Con- 
; ſul, diſguft them. Acilius forms the firge of Nau- 
pactus. 3 aves that city, wbich was up- 
on the point of being e e Ambaſſadors from 
Philip 10 Rome. Hannibal awakens Antibc bus 
from the ſecurity in which be continued at Epheſus. 
Victory at ſea gained by Livius Admiral of the © 
| Roman et, over that of Antiochus, near the 
ort of Corgeus. L. Cornelius ah and C. La- 


ids art elected Conſul. 
1 6%½ P. Connttivs Scipio Nagrea, 
Aut. C. 91 Maxius ACJLIUS GLABRIO. 
Religious S SOON as the Conſuls had taken poſleſ- 
prepara- [I fron of their office, the Senate ordered them 


tions for to — victims of the great kind in the princi- 


_—_— mples, and toi implore the gods to grant the 

_ — * People of Re ome their protection in the 
Liv. xxxvinew war they were upon the point of 1 we 

The auſpices declared that — entrails of tho 

victims foretold only happy events, that this war 

vould terminate in victory, and extend the bounds 

of the empire farther than ever they had been be- 

fore. The war in conſequence was decreed againſt 

Antiochus by the Senate and People. The Con- 

-Fals * drawn lots for their x ork Greece 

fell to Acilius, and Italy to Cornelius; and of the 
Prætors, Hiſpania Ulterior fell to L. Amilius 
Flut. in Paulus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel 

Paul. with more extent. He commanded there in qua- 


Emil. liey of Proconſul; for which reaſon Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, 


CoenxNxz Tus, Aczuray, Confuls, 
ſerves, be. had twelve Lidders. Public 1 
were decreed during ty years: and ſolemn. vows * 
were made to ny the "_ games in 
of Jupiter durit » if the qyent it 
Oey TREE a; ek 

6. temples of the gods. 2 8 rice 
ſo religiqus, though b 0 a paganiſm 0 ee | 
Fen. 2 as could be a of ety 


80 10 Greece, a8. ente poll, wa RE 


which he ke and to, them n 
s hi e receive from Acilius. Sir 
0 hy {cnt into Afriea,. three to {65 Loa NG 

three to pong | 


N Procure corn to be tran- 


ted into Gr as = the Roman Peg- 
le were to Tay, The my N 
en in Sicily and Sardini 


* 
* * 
"x Y = . * 
aſſed : ww 1 n 
8 4k + 6 V * 
S 7 
* * 


parations for this wat e 
uch, that the Conſul P. 

res all Senators and dee che * Car 
claſs to remove — one day's journey from 


8 He alſo at the ſame time pro more 
N dr. Ar 65d to be ahſent from the city at 
Conſul * to be wanting, 2 


thing to the ceremanie | apples. the 
ting to N Naan ee 
prin the war were to be declared hy word of mouth 
to Antiochus, or it ſufficed to apply to ſome one 
of his cities; and whether it was ty to de- 

Clare war ſeparately, againſt the tolians. The 

anſwer Wil, to the firit point, that the ching was 


's The magiſtrat the _ he 45 - 
leſi aur Tes, . 9, q EF ke Guten, * | 
. thoſe 2 . og 4 2 3 tie 


„ 


I ; "Indif- 


_ Connetivs, AciLivs, Conſuls. 

A. R. 361. indifferent; to the ſecond, that the Ztoliahs had 
Ant. cr. qeclared war themſelves by the hoſtilities they had 
„ ili oh ĩ˙ A 

| Departure The Conſul Acilius, after having made provi- 
of the Con- fion for every thing, and appointed the fifteenth 

ful Acilixs. of May for the rendezvous of his troops at Brun- 

duſium, ſet out ſome days before from Rome. 

Anſwers At the ſame time, Ambaſſadors from Tp 


Ambaſſa- 


nate to the US arrived at Rome, whither they came to of- 
dors of + 


Ta Thoſe two Princes were thanked for their genero- 
nians, aulo ſity and zeal; but their preſents were not accepted. 


came to And as both offered to enter ZEtolia with all their 


4 


Roman the Commonwealth, the Senate expreſſed their 


aid. 5 


Liv. xxxvi Bratitude to Ptolomy, but declined" the offer. As 


76 to Philip, his Ambaſſadors were” anſwered, that 


well. Y 1 ' © YA 2 gh gs — hou hs Fn pc 
Ambafſadors alſo arrived froth the Carthagini- 
ans, and King Maſiniſſa. The former omifed 
that their State ſhould tranſport to the ConſuPs ar- 
my five hundred thouſand buſhels of barley,” and 
fee a greater number of buſhels of wheat; 
that is omitted in the text of Livy.” They 
deſired alſo that half this grain might be ſent to 
Rome, and that the Senate would be pleaſed to 
accept of it as a preſent. They added, that Car- 
thage would fit out a fleet, and man it at their 


own expence, and would pay down directly all the 
ſums to the Roman People, that they were to diſ- 


charge at different terms and in many years. The 
Ambaſſadors of Maſiniſſa declared, that in 
It I 45 matter 


N 
0 
* 
K 
A 
* 
0 
4 
b 
> 
te 
b 


e. een ease e sas 


ConneUrysp Ac it i us, :Confuls) 55 
maſter would cauſe five hundred thouſand buſſiels A. R. ok on 

of wheat to be tranſported to the army in Greco, © = 
with three hundred thouſand of barley 3) and to 
Roie three hundred thouſand buſhel of wheat, 
and tO hundred thouſand of barfey and that he 
would fend five hundred horſe and twenty ele- 

hants to the Conſul Acilius- Aso the grain, 
8 both were'anerod, that the Romans would: Ac- 
cept of it — — ing the value. 
| The Carthaginians»were: — — their fleet, 
but only the ſhips were accepted, which they were 
to furniſh in virtue of the trea ty and they were 
told, that only the ſuts they to pay w 

be received, and that as they became du. | 
| - Antiochus in the mean time, after having ſollieit · Antiochns 
ed many cities, either by his envoys, or im perſon, ld: a 
to enter into alliance with him, re —— of 
trias, hither he had called a greataſſembly, . it 
deliberate upon the operations of the camp Liv, eee 
which was upon the point of being opened. Hs 

nibal, who had not been admitted to council ra 

ring a long time, was called in to this. The firſt 

point brought upon the carpet, related to the: 
Theſſalians. Phe queſtion was to know whether 
gentle — — be uſed for ſubject. 
ing them. As òpinions were much divided, 
Hannibal, Who Was defired to give his, made a 
ſpeech by which he led the King, and all wh 

were preſent in this: council, from the oecaſion ot 
this ſingle point, which was eee i 

the general plan of war. ry and. e 
uf inte ur coming 40 G ha ſaid Wag 7 rib Jpeech 
zern conſulted oben the queſtion was "put concerning of Hanni- 
Eubea, the Acheans and. Beotia, J. baue gi- Ga. po 
ven you the ſame counſel concerning thoſe States, which 255 => cf 
1-now. do in reſpett to the Theſſatians. "This counſel Liv RE.” 
is, that previouſly to every thing wwe ſhould ſpare uo 1. 
Lap to * . and ibe Lade into our 


party 


_— w_ - 


7. 1 2 — 


c r etiaay eye in RTE N Se AG IE gr —— —— — — rr — 
* 


A-R, 5 
AX C. 191. 


mu beuing 


. puri upan am terms what ſoever. | 


Connsrus, :Acitiys, Conſuls. 
Fur, E 10 the 
cane, Hlatat, weak tas they are in themſeioes, who 
donbts, . tbough.. they ſhould join us, but' they u, 
g cuir 40 the Romans, as don ds they ſee their 
8 | How: png —  aduantagcous: = 

eis if far ut, io engage i our alkene 
5 —.— camo gu drk? 

_ "Befader: which;; Philip yoins 27, will the: Renions 
a de to rei , wi we oppoſe: them with the 
Same: Tee, mit ben the: viiory over} that 
Prime, I nears (he ' Atokans an Atbdmantes,: 10 
wüde couragey. even buy ies, hey were' indeed 
farall their faxceferagarn ont: Phitip. That Prince ap- 
| peried eee of tht! war at thes time 
ani: bern of: preſent eee Kings. of 


 ..the-Univer/e, with all the forces of Afes' and Eurefie, 
- avail af} againſt a inge „ud in ile time of 
1 pale of 1 brad a- 


| " Fats Jida and. eee 3 abel 


IDE: eee wes a e e 


you are not ignorant, that Thus you | 
who is preſent, has always afjinmed as a. certain fait 
wand bear bim, that Philip was in- 


ernſid is the higheſt degree, 2 under 


A thefale appearance of @ Peace, bad impjed the 2oke 


of real flavery npon 
But if, for — 


unknown to us, be Pokld:hove 


changed bis ſentiments, and we Hb not be able 10 


n * * n af ram 


10 


Corntttvs, Act Ius, Conſuls. 


fd prevent him from joining the enemy. Your ſon Se- 4 P5616 | 


leucus, ſaid Hannibal, addreſſing himſelf to the 
King, is at Lyſimachia : order bim to croſs Thrace 
with his troops, and to ravage the frontier of Mace- 
donia. The neceſſity of defending his own country, 
Will not ſuffer Philip to march to the aid of the Ro- 


And this, great King, is what I think in reſpect 
to Philip. As to what concerns the general plan of 
the war, you know what have always been my ſenti- 
ments. 1f bad been heard at firſt, the Romans 
Bad not now received advice at a great diſtance of 
the taking of Chalcis and the fort of the Euripus, but 
would have ſeen Tuſcany and Liguria in flames, and, 
which is ſtill more terrible to them than any thing, 
they would have feen Hannibal in the heart of Italy. 
J am therefore of opinion, that you fhould cauſe all 
your forces both by ſea and land ib come hither, with 
a great number of tranſports laden with proviſions. 
For, though we are here but few in number with 
reſpeft to the war we are undertaking,” we are bow- 
ever too many for the ſmall quantity of *provifions the 
country can ſupply; When yon bade united all 
your forces, you will fend part of your. fleet to Cor- 
cyra ( Corfu ) in order to prevent” the Romans from 
having a free paſſage by ſen. You will alſo ſend ano- 
ther to the coaft of Ttaly next Sardinia and Africa. 
You will advance yourſelves to the ſea- coaſt of Ahri- 
cum next Epirus, from whence you" will be at hand © 
eitber to defend Greece, or even to go to Ttaly, if © © 
your affairs make it neceſſary. Theſe are my thoughts  - 
Jam not perhaps very able in any other war; but! 


muſt certainly have learnt from my good and bad ur- — 6 


ceſſes, in what manner it is neceſſary to make tur 
with the Romans. I tan do no more _than give you 
my counſels, and offer you my ſervices. May the gods 


1 Jay of the Wracian Cherfoneſus. | 
Vo I. VII. „ give 
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98. CoxxxL Ius, AciL Tus, Conſuls. 


A. R. 661 
Ant, C. 197 


give ſucceſs io the reſolution you ſpall take, whatſoever. 
* 2. | * 


© The aſſembly could not at that inſtant but ap- 
prove Hannibal's opinion; and, it was really to 
only advice that could be given Antiochus in the 
preſent. ſituation, of affairs. He however followed 
it in nothing, except making Polyxenidas ſer out 
for Alia, to bring his fleet and troops from thence. 
As to all the = of Hannibal's plan, the King's - 
courtiets and flatterers diſſuaded him againſt it, 
as they had done before, by repreſenting to him, 
< that he could not fail of victory: that if he 
C followed Hannibal's ſcheme, that captain would 
% have the whole glory of it, as he had formed it. 
« That it was neceſſary the King ſhould have the. 
& whole glory of ſucceſſes, and. in. order to that, 
ec that himſelf ſhould form another plan, without 
regard to that of the Carthaginian.” What ad- 
vice was this, to reject a good plan becauſe it was 
another's! Nero was reproached with this wrong 
turn of mind, (a) who, in order. to ſeem not to 
want counſel, always choſe to act contrary to that 
given him, at the hazard of chuſing the worſt. 
And here we ſee in what manner the beſt counſels 
become ineffectual, and the greateſt empires are 

ruined. God in order to this hath only to ſuffer 

bad advice to prevail in the deliberations of 
PRES... ne) wt; 3 N 

Auriscbha The Ring, Hengß joined his troops with thoſe 
takes ſeme of the allies, made himſelf maſter of Pheræ, and 
cities of of ſome other cities in Theſſalia. He was obliged 
7:94 to Taiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa, Bzbius the Roman 
10. Prætor having ſent timely aid to it. Antiochus 


4 * 


retired to Demetrias. 
<= Ne alienæ ſententiæ in- deteriora tranſibat. Tacit, 
Agens videretur, in divzrſa ac Aanal. v. 0. 
218 . 44 3t 2280 * 
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From hence he repaired 1 Chaleis, where he 20 561 


99 


191% 


fell exceſſively in love with the daughter of the 40,41, 
N in hoſe houſe he reſided. Though that marries & 

'rince was almoſt fifty years old, his paſſion for y9»ng act 
that young maid, who was not twenty, was ſo vi- G, 
lent, that he , reſolved to marry her. At firſt he % paſſes 
made others ſpeak to her father, and then did {0 che whole 
himſelt, of his deſign to be his ſon · in- law. That winter in 


2 perſon was not willing to conttact an al- 


ce ſo mueh above his condition But he at laſt | 


complied wink the repeated inſtantes of that 
Prigee. Antiechus then eclebtated: his nuptials 
with all the pomp and prefuſien: as if he had been 
in the moſt profound peace. Forgetting the two 
great enterprizes he bad fortned, the war againſt 
the Romang, and the | deliverance, of Greece, he 


ed all the reſt of the winter in diverſions and 
ffaſting on the occaſion of his marriage. This 
taſte for pleaſures was gaſily transferred from the 


occaſioned military diſcipline, to be univerſally 
neglected. He did not awake from the ſtupe- 


caſting. 


5 
- 
* 


faction into Which this voluptuouſneſs had thrown. 


him, till he was informed that the Conſul Acilius 
was ad vaneing by long marches againſt him in 
Dae ad 0 id afl n mid umount hiuvgd 


The Conſul had paſſed the ſea: with twenty 73. Cefar 

thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and fifteen 4cilius | 

elephants. He ordered the: legionaty Tribunes, 9774 i 
Feece. . 


whoſe. capacity he knew,” to lead the infantry” to Tir. uri 
Lafifla, whilſt he march'd with the cavalry to 114. 


jour Philip, who was already in action, and after 
having forced ſeveral poſts ia Theſſalia in concert 


with the Roman Prætor Bebius, beſieged Lim- 


_ On his arrival the, city ſurrendered. The 


-onſul went afterwards. to Lariſſa, to deliberate 
there upon the operations of. the campaign. Dus» 
ring his ſtay there, Philip ſubjected all Athamania. 
. H 2. Acilius 


100 

A. R. 56 1. 
Ant. C. 191, 
Manycities 
Surrender- 


| ed to him. 


Liv. ibid. 


ConxxL ius, Act rus, Conſuls. 
Acilius continued during ſome days at Lariſſa, 
principally to refreſn his cavalry after the fatigues 
their voyage and long march after their land- 
ing. When he found, that this little repoſe had 
reſtored the whole vigour and courage of his army, 


he began his march. As he advanced, Pharſalus, 
Scotuſſa, Pheræ, and many other cities of Theſ- 


Antioc bus. 


all aid 


retires in- 


* to the de- 


file of 
Thermo- 
pplæ. 
Liv. xxxvi 


15. 


ſalia ſurrendered to him with the garriſons Antio- 


- chus' had left in them. | 


During theſe expeditions, Antiochus was at 


deflitute of Chalcis. There, perceiving that of all the ad- 


vantanges he ed from the Greeks, nothing 
remained except the pleaſures he had enjoyed in 
that city during an whole winter, and the nuptials 
he had contracted with ſo little decency; he began 
to complain on one ſide of the empty promiſes of 
the Etolians, and the impudent want of faith of 
Thaos; and on the other to admire Hannibal, 


not only as a great General, but as a man of con- 


ſummate wiſdom, who foreſaw with certainty all 
that was to happen. And indeed he plainly per- 
ceived with his own eyes the accompliſhment of 
all Hannibal had foretold him, when he adviſed 
him not to rely either upon the promiſes of the 
Xtolians, or upon the fidelity of the States, that 
ſhould ſubmit to him in the abſence of the Romans. 
However, not'to ruin a project he had raſhly en- 
gaged in by voluntary indolence, he ſent directi- 


ons to the tolians his allies, to make all their 


youth take arms. He marched ten thouſand foot 


and five hundred horſe to the rendezvous. He 


found the Ætolians there in leſs numbers than ever. 
When he complained to the principal perſons of 
the country, that they were come with only an 
handful of their people, they replied, that they 
had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring as many 
with them as they could: but that they could nor 


7 
* b * 


CorntELivs, Aci tus, Conſuls. 10 
evail either by their authority or promiſes upon 4. R. 562. 
— youth, N refuſed to ü Ts N 
Upon this, deſtitute both of the aid of his o n 
ſubjects who were not in haſte to quit Aſia, and 
of that he expected to find in Greece upon the 
romiſe of his allies, he retired into the ſtrait of 
hermopylæ. This is a chain of mountains 
which divides Greece in the midſt, as the Apen 
nines do in Italy from Weſt to Eaſt. At the eaſt- 
ern extremity of theſe mountains is mount Octa, 
of which the higheſt ſummit was called Callidrome; 
at the foot of which, in the valley that was bound- 
ed by the Maliac gulf, is a way not above ſixty 
paces broad. This is the only rout through which 
an army could paſs, ſuppoſing it had no obſtacle. 
It is for this reaſon theſe defiles are called Pyle, 
that is Gates; and by others Thermopylz, on ac- 
count of the hot baths which are there. This 
place is famous for the valour with which the La- 
cedæmonians defended it under Leonidas, or rather 
cauſed themſelves to be killed in generoufly fight- 
ing the Perſians. 251 150 1 LEATSD 
Antiochus incamped in the ſame place, but not Confidera>" 
with the ſame intrepid reſolution. He alſo forti- vid 
fied the defile with leveral works, and cloſed the #2 by 7 
entrance with a double foſſe, a double paliſade, bee ® 
and even a wall in ſome places, which the abun- oe King 
dance of ſtones he found upon the ſpot made it eaſy Antiochus 
to erect. Antiochus believed at firſt that he had the 
fufficiently ſecured himſelf by ſeizing the paſs offs 
Thermopylæ, and fortifying it as he had done.. 
Believing. therefore that the Romans could never Liv. xxxvi 
force him in this poſt, he ſent four thouſand ZEto- 19—21- 
lians (which were all the troops Ætolia had: fu 8 28 
plied) half to guard Heraclea, and the other Hy- 3, . 
ata, which was not very far from it. Theſe Avrian. 
four thouſand men having joined ſoon after, ſhut in Syr. 
themſelves up in Heraclea. But the King no99—98 
_ H 3 ſooner 
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ſooner ſaw the Ba approgch, than he was 
ſeized with terror. He knew, char the Perſians 
had found ways in theſe mountains that brought 
them ver che heads of the Lacedzmonians, and 


that very lately Philip had alſp been ſurrounded. 


any paſſage that way. Only two thouſand obeyed 
and ſeized the eminences in three diviſions. The. 


Cato hal 


à2 great 


. fare in 


this vic- 
#ory. wy 


by. the Romans in ſuch defiles near the river Aus. 
He therefore ſent 7 1 to the four thouſand 
Etolians with orders to ſeize the taps of tha 
mountains, to prevent —— Romans from finding 


Conſul before the battle, thought it neceſſary to. 
exhort his troops. The officers and ſoldiers of his 
army were almoſt the ſame that fought againſt 
Philip. He animated them in few words by the 
remembrance of the famous victory they had 
gained over that King, who was far more warlike 
and experienced in battles than Antiochus, and 
who ſoftened. by the-pleaſures and luxury of his 
late marriage imagined that war was to be made 
as nuptials were celebrated. He afterwards or- 
dered them to take reſt and refreſnment. 

Acilius had uſed one precaution, which was the 
principal cauſe of his victory. Knowing that the 


Atolians had ſeized the tops of the mountains, 


he detached M, Porcius Cato and L. Valerius 
Flaccus, conſular, lieutenants, each with two 
thouſand choſen men, to attack the ZEtolians, 
and to drive them from their poſts. The next 
day at ſun-riſe he gave. the ſignal, and drew up 
his troops in battle, forming his front very narrow, 
according to the nature of the place. Antiochus 


did the ſame as {oon- -AS he ſaw the Roman enſigns | 
appear, At firſt his ſoldiers, placed before and 


tin only a Jegiopary Tribune, 


along, the "_— -oaſuly ſuſtained the. 17 
N * Plutarch, Atpian, = Cicers fay, 15 a frondat FEY | 


17 
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who made all manner of efforts to break them of AR: 58 


ſome ſide, and the better as they were —— 
very advantageouſly by thoſe who from abo 
continually poured with their my a ſhnower of 
nm done Haden billets upon the Romans, at the 
ame” time ny darts and javelins upon 
them. But afterwards ſeeing themſelves preſſed 
by a great number of Romans, who advanced 
1 and whom they could no longer re- 
It, they retreated into their intrenchments'; and 
covered with their rampart, which was then be⸗ 
fore them, they formed a ſecond with their lances 
which they prefented to the enemy. Many Ro- 
mans, who advanced too raſhly, were ran through, 
and remained upon the ſpot. The Conſul would 
ther have beth, tbliged to abandon the enter- 
prize, or would have loſt abundance of men, if 
Cato, after having driven the Ætolians from the 
ſummit called Callidrome, and killed the greateſt 
part of them whom he had found aſleep, had not 
hewn himſelf with his troops upon the part of the 
hill, which commanded the enemy's camp. He 
hat undergone inexpreſſible pains and dangers in 
gaining. the top of that mountain, paſſing over 
impracticable rocks, and ways on the fide of 
dreadful precipices. Flaccus had not the ſame 
ſuccefs, and notwithſtanding his utmoſt efforts, 
could not reach a poſt guarded by another body of 
I The ſoldiers of Antiochus, ſeeing Cato's troops 
hitherto only at a diftance, imagined they were 
Zctolians, who, having ſeen the two armies en- 
gaged, were coming to the aid of their Allies. 
But when they could diſtinguiſh by their approach 
the enfigns and arms of the Romans, they were all 
ſeized with terror, and moſt of them threw down 
their arms, and fled. Antiochus, wounded in the 
mouth with a ſtone, that had beat out his teeth, 
vitls . H 4 | Was 
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5 2 was obliged by the pain to face about. After his | 


retreat, no part of his army had the courage to 
face the Romans. It was now only a flight, but 
extremely difficult for the conquered, becauſe on 
one ſide were only deep moraſſes, and on the 
other ſteep rocks, which prevented them almoſt 
entirely from making off either on the right or the 
left. The Romans, who were endeavouring to 
purſue them, found that alſo exceedingly difficult. 
firſt in effect of the trenches and paliſades, and 
then of the narrowneſs of the valley through 
which they were to paſs, but eſpecially of the ele- 
phants which Antiochus had placed in his rear- 
guard, which ſtopped tlie foot, and ſtill more the 
horſe, that were more frightened at the ſight of 
thoſe enormous beaſts, than at all the noiſe and 
din of the battle. They alſo loſt time in plunder- 
ing the camp of the enemy. However they 
N that day as far as * Scarphia ; and having 
killed or taken a great number not only of men 
and horſes, but alſo of elephants, they returned 
to their camp. | 


„ 


When the action was over, the Conſul took 
Cato ſtill heated and out of breath in his arms, 
held him there a great while, and in the preſence 
of the whole army cried out, in tranſports of joy, 
that neither himſelf, nor the Roman People, 
could ever reward his ſervices as they deſerved. 
Cato, who acted on this occaſion as lieutenant, or 
more probably as only a legionary Tribune, had 
been Conſul, and at the head of the armies in 
Spain, where he had highly diſtinguiſned himſelf, 
as we have related above: but he did not believe 
it degrading himſelf to accept a ſubordinate em- 
ployment for the ſervice of the State; and this 
was cuſtomary amongſt the Romans. 


44 of Locris in the nightaurbood of Tingle. 


The 


4 


* 
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The Conſul had made his cavalry ſet out to- 4. Ne 56 
wards the end of the night in purſuit of the ene- Anfiochäs 

my, and followed them with the legions as ſoon as retires to 
day appeared. Antiochus, who was a great way Calais, 
before him, having fled continually with precipi- ny hag 
tation till he arrived at Elatea, drew together Eobefus. 
the remains of the battle and flight in that city, 
from whence he retired to Chalcis, not having 
with him above five hundred men of his whole 
army at moſt, He did not ſtay there till the 
_ Conſul came up, but departing immediately, an- 
chored in the port of * Tenos, and from thence 
went to Epheſus. As ſoon as Acilius appeared , , 
before Chalcis, the gates were opened to him. N bh 
All the other cities of Eubcea ſurrendered without o be 
being ſummoned, and the Conſul having in a Vir. 
very few days reconquered the whole iſland with- 
out uſing violence to any one whatſoever, led back 
his army to Thermopylæ, much more (a) com- 
mendable for the moderation he ſhewed after the 
victory than for the victory itſelf. 
From thence he ſent Cato to carry the news of Cato car- 
this ſucceſs to Rome, mentioning in ſtrong terms '** '4 
ia his diſpatches the conſiderable ſhare he had in it. , 
It-is noble, in a General, to do another's merit ;, 2 | 
| Juſtice in this manner, and not to give jealouſy any 
place in his heart. The arrival of Cato at Rome 
occaſioned the greater joy in the city, as the event 
of a war with a King ſo powerful, and of ſuch 
BY reputation, had been much apprehended. 
ublic prayers and ſacrifices by way of thankſgiv- 
ing were decreed during three days. | | 
During the time of the battle, ten galleys from 
one part and three from another, which came to 


- 


* A conſiderable city of (a) Multò modeſtia poſt 
2 3 victoriam, quam ipſa victoria 
A ſnall iſland, one of laudabilior. Liv. 
tbe Cyclades, 63 


Phoci:. 


aid 
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2er, aid the King; and were arrived in Greece, ws 


Ant. C. ig pen informed of his defeat, returned to E 
Other veſſels, with conſi derable convoys for Ar. 
tiochus had already paſſed the ſtrait near the land 
of Andros. Atilius, who commanded the Roman 
fleet, having attacked them, ſunk part of them, 
and took thè veſt, except thoſe which were in the 
rear, that made aff, and returned to Afla. 
Asus Though the Rtolians, by their violent * * 
endeaveurs ſolent conduct, had rendered themſelves unworth 
0 = of all favour, Acilius however endeavoured to 
over ihe bring them over again by ee of Hen methods. Be- 
Atolians fore he formed the fi Heraclea, he repre- 
by gentle ſented to thoſe within ris the place, . that experience 
— at leaſt might ſhew them, how little they could 
22. rely upon Antiochus: that it was ſtill time 
** enough to have recourſe to the clemency of the 
% Koman People. That they were not the only 
„People who had been wanting in their fideli 
&* to Allies from whom they had received fo ma- 
ny favours : but others had at leaſt condemned 
<« their blinUneſs and ingratitude immediately af- 
<< ter the defeat and flight of the King, by whoſe 
* ſollicitations and promiſes they had been fe- 
„ duced. That though the Etolians were the 
* moſt culpable, as they had not been brought 
« over by that Prince, but had called him in 
« themfelves, and had not only ſhared in the 
* war, as Allies of Antiochus, but ought to be 
* confidered as the authors of it: however, if 
* 
ge, Heraclea to the Romans, the need not def ir 
— 5 i! { of favour and ſafety.” 4 Ro, 
| Heraclea Theſe remonſtrances were ineffeQual, 'and the 
efter a dt. Conſul ſeeing, that it was neceſſary to proceed to 
_— force, formed the fiege of that place with all his 
month, forces. 'FHeraclea was a very ſtrong. place, of 
Ibid. 22, 80 extent, and in a condition to make a long 
* 0 1 ad 


0 


they could reſolve to repent by delivering up 
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and vigorous: defence. The Conſul, having 4. 


_ cauſed the Baliſte, Catapultæ, and all mo other Aut. fore 


machines of War. of which he had provided a 
great number, to play, cauſed the city to be at- 


tacked at the ſame time in four different parts. 


The beſieged defended themſelves with a courage, 
or rather fury, not to be expreſſed. They imme- 
diately reinſtated the parts of the wall, which had 
been beaten down: they made frequent ſallies with 
a fury that it was hard to ſuſtain, becauſe they 
tought like men in deſpair. They burnt in an in- 
ſtant moſt of the machines, employed againſt 
them. The attack was continued in this manner 
during twenty four days together. without inter- 
ruption night or day. 

It is gaſy to judge, that the ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon, which was not very numerous in com 


riſon with the Romans, muſt be exhauſted by ſo 


violent and continued a fatigue. The Conſul 
formed a new plan. He made the attack ceaſe 
about midnight, and did not renew it till the next 
morning about mine. The Ztohans, not doubt- 
ing but this muſt proceed from wearineſs, and that 
the beſiegers were as much tired with fatigues as 
themſelves, took advantage of the repoſe given 
them, and retired at the ſame time as the Romans 
did. This paſſed for ſome time. But the. Con- 
ful, having made his troops retreat as uſual about 
midnight, three hours after cauſed the town to be 
attacked at three places only, poſting at a fourth 
ſide a body of troops with orders to continue quiet 
till the moment the ſignal for acting ſhould be 
given. On this attack, thoſe of the Etolians 
who were aſleep were not awakened without diffi- 
culty; and thoſe who were awake ran on all ſides 
Where the noiſe called them. At break of day, 
upon the Conſul's ſignal, the aſſault was made on 
| mer ſide of 1 * which had not been n 


1 
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A. N. 365. till then, and from which the beſieged had for 
aur. ig that reaſon drawn off their troops. The place 


was carried that moment, and the Etolians took 
refuge precipitately in the citadel. The city was 
plundered, leſs from the motive of hatred and re- 
' venge, than to make the ſoldiers amends, who 
hitherto had not been permitted to plunder any of 


the cities that had been taken. The citadel, which 


was in want of proviſions, could not hold out 
long, and the garriſon ſurrendered at the firſt 


attack. : Amongſt the priſoners was Damocritus 


one of the principal perſons of the nation, who, 
in the beginning of the war, had anſwered Quin- 
tius, That he in perſon would carry the decree, by 
which the Atolians had lately called in Antiochus, 10 
Italy. The Romans, who remembred this inſo- 


lent anſwer, conceived in effect of it the more joy 


on account of their victory. 2 
Philip be- At the ſame time that the Conſul had begun 
fieges the the ſiege of Heraclea, King Philip, in concert 
ey of with him, had undertaken that of Lamia, which 
The Con. Was but ſeven miles from Heraclea. This near- 


fel 5rd:r5 nels of the two beſieged cities, the one by the Ro- 


im to mans, the other by the Macedonians, gave birth. 
raiſe the to a lively emulation between the two people, each 


. doing their utmoſt to fupport the honour of their 
25. hnatiop. Philip found much greater difficulties at 
Lamia than he had expected. The Macedonians 
carried on a mine with infinite pains in a ſtiff and 
ſtony ground, in which they met with ſuch hard 
rocks, as blunted their tools without its being poſ- 


ſible to cut them. The King, finding this work 


go on ſo ſlow, endeavoured to induce the inhabi- 
tants, by conferences with the principal of them, 
to. put the city into his hands. He was convinced, 
that if Heraclea was taken firſt, that they would 


( huſe rather to ſurrender to the Romans, than to 


im; and that the Conſul would hoour himſelf 


Led 


2 with 
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Wit c of thi and make it a A. R. 562. 
with the conqueſt of this place, and make it a4 1. fer. 


merit with the inhabitants to have cauſed the Ma- * 
cedonians to raiſe the ſiege. He reaſoned right: 

for as ſoon as the Conſul had taken Heraclea, he 

ſent to tell Philip to raiſe the ſiege; declaring, 
that it was but juſt, that the Romans, who had 

been at the trouble of fighting the /Etolians, 

* ſhould reap the fruits of the victory.“ He was 

obliged to comply. A Prince could not but be 

highly ſenſible of ſuch an affront. The place 

ſome time after ſurrendered to the Romans. 


Some 2 before the taking of Heraclea, the The te- 


EÆtolians aſſembled at Hypata, ſent Ambaſſadors 27% 
to Antiochus, of which number were Nicander;, nere 
and Thoas. They were ordered to deſire that -h war. 
Prince, firſt, to return in perſon to Greece with Liv.xxxvi. 
a new fleet and army: ſecondly, if he had any 26. 
reaſon to the contrary, to ſend them troops and 
money. They repreſented to him, “that it 
* was for his honour, and faith required, that 
© he ſhould not abandon his allies in their neceſ- 
„ ſity : that beſides, his own ſafety, and that of 
% his dominions made it neceſſary, that he ſhould 
<« keep the Romans ſo employed in Greece, that 
„they ſhould neither have time nor power en- 
<« tirely to deſtroy the Ætolians, in order to en- 
ter Alia afterwards with all their forces.“ Theſe The tabing 
reaſons, which were unaſwerable, made an im- / Hera- 
preſſion upon the King. In conſequence he im- „, 
mediately gave the Ambaſſadors the money they i olians 
wanted for ſuſtaining the war, and promiſed to 2 4% 
ſend them the ſea and land- forces they aſked ſoon Peace. But 
after. He kept Thoas with him, who ſtayed? ©", 
| enrol to ſollicite the promiſed aids in . . 
ae oi 36 CIOETHO conditions 
But the loſs of Heraclea entirely diſcouraged ion 
and deſtroyed the hopes of the Etolians; and 2 al 
tomefew days after the departure of the Ambaſ- bo vii 
5 ſadors, 2—29. 
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A. R. $61: ſadors, of whom we have juſt ſpoke, renouncing the 
at. 019": ar abſolutely, they ſent others to the Conſul to 


demand peace. They began to harangue him, 
when that General topping them ſhort, told them 


that he had fomething elſe to do than to hear them; 


and granting them a truce of ten days, ſent them 
back to Hypata with 2 Valerius F laccus, to 
vhom he ordered them to explain their reaſons, as- 


they would have done to himſelf. When they ar- 


rived there, the principal perſons of the nation 
held a council at Flaccus's houſe, to enquire with 


him in what manner they were to treat with the 
Conſul. They ſeemed inolined to put him in mind 


of the alliances, which they had contracted with 


the Roman People, and the ſervices they had done 
the Commonwealth. Flaccus adviſed them not 


4 to mention treaties: which themſelves had bro- 
c ken. He added, that their ſafety depending 
« not upon the goodneſs of their cauſe, but upon 
<« the clemency of the Roman People, the beſt 


te choice they could make, was to confeſs their 


c“ faults and to aſk pardon for it. That if they 
« acted as ſuppliants, he would be a mediator for 
e them with the Conſol, and in the Roman Se- 
c nate, to which 1t would be neceſſary alſo to ſend 
% Ambaſſadors. According to the advice of 
« Flaccus, they all concluded, that the only 
<<. means to ſave themſelves, was to abandon: 


* themſelves to the faith and humanity of the 


© Romans. They flattered themſelves, that this 
* confidence would pique them in point of ho- 
* nour, and make them unwilling to treat ſup- 


„ pliants with rigour, and they ſecretly retained 
at heart the deſign and hope of taking advan» 
* tage of the favourable occaſions which fortune 


* 


«- might preſent. ? n e 
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When they were before the Conſul, Pheneas, 4. R. 36. 
the chief of che embaſſy, made a long and pathe- 91. 
tic diſcourſe, with the hope of appealing the Vic- „ 
tor's wrath, and concluded with ſaying, that the. 
A tolians ABANDONED THEIR PERSONS AND ALI. 
THAT ,WERE.. THEIRS, To THE ;HUMANI TY. AND 
FAITH, OF THE ROMANS: The Etolians did not 
comprehend the whole extent of what the Ro- 
mans underſtood by ABANDONING, THEMSELVES 
TO THE FAITH OF ANY ONE» They probably re- 
peated the words dictated to them by Valerius: in 
which there would have been a fraud; on the ſide 
of the latter, entirely to be condemned. In the 
ſenfe of the Romans, this expreſſion ſignified to 
abandon themſelves. to the faith of the perſon, 
to whom they ſpoke, without reſerve, without ex- 
ception, and ſo abſolutely, that he might after 
that without any other formality, diſpoſe of their 
fortunes, perſons, and even lives themſelves. . In 
a word, it was furrendering at diſcretion- When 
Pheneas had pronounced, theſe words: Con/ider. 
what you Ja maturtly, ſaid the Conſul, and tobetber 
your reſolution to ſubmit in this manner bs well formed. 
Pheneas ſhewed him the decree, in which thoſe 


KF .4 „ . 


terms were repeated word for word, as he had 
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uttered them. meta ie 510 
As it is fe, ſaid the Conſul; I demand that you 
deliver up to me without delay your citizen Dicæar- 
cbus, and Menetas of Epirus (who had entered. 
Naupactus with troops, and had made the inhabi- 
tants take arms) ith, Amynander and the. principal 
per ſons of the Aihamanyes, ty whoſe counſel you re. 
volted againſt us. Pheneas ſcarce ſtayed till the 
Conſul had ſpoke theſe words. Then, replying 
with warmth, Wie gave our/elyes up lo you, (aid he, 
as friends, not as. ſlaves; and I am convinced, that 
it is for want of reflefling upon the cuſtoms of ibe 
Greeks, that you require things of us abſpiutely con- 
intel 7 | | | irary 
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4. K. 561. frary to them, I do not regard, anſwered the Con- 
Ant, E-297* ſul, het her I ſeem to the Ætolians to aft contrary 
I to the cuſtoms of the Greeks : it ſuffices for me to uſe 
my authority according to the cuſtoms of the Ro- 
mans, over a people who come to ſubmit according to 
' their own decree, and whom I bad already ſubjected 
by arms. For which reaſon, if you do not inftantly 
obey, I ſhall direkt) put you in priſon. And he im- 
mediately ordered chains to be brought, and made 
his Lictors ſurround them. N 
On theſe menaces, Pheneas and the other - 
tolians loſt all ſpirit, and they began to be ſenſi- 
ble of their condition. Pheneas ſaid, bat himſelf 
and the other Miolians ſaw' plainly that they muſt 
obey the Conſul's orders : but that it was neceſſary to 
aſſemble the nation to paſs a decree. | That in order 
70 do fo be demanded a truce of ten days. The 
Conſul granted it at the requeſt of Flaccus; and 
the deputies returned to Hypata. Pheneas there, 
having related to thoſe who formed the council the 
ConſuPs demands, and the danger to which him- 
ſelf and his collegues had been expoſed, the aſ- 
ſembly could not refrain from groaning on the ſad 
ſituation of the Ætolians; but they concluded no 
leſs in effect for obedience, and immediately ſum- 
moned the whole nation. <> | Th 
When the whole aſſembled People were ap- 
prized of the matter in queſtion, they were ſo 
much incenſed at the Conſul's haughtineſs and ri- 
gour, that, had they been at peace, their rage 
would have been capable of making them take 
arms. With the indignation occaſioned by the 
ſeverity of theſe orders, united the rigour of exe- 
cuting them. How could they in particular deli- 
ver up the perſon of King Amynander to the 
Romans? They were in this diſpoſition, when 
Nicander returned from his embaſſy to Syria, and 
Battered the multitude with vain hopes, by in- 
5 | forming 
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forming them, that Antiochus was making propa pee 1 
rations to renew the war with more vigour than © 
ever; and the ſums ſent with him by that Prince 
were goed vouchers of this. In conſequence the 
negotiation on foot had no effecd e. 
It cannot be denied but the infolence and perfi- 
dy of the Ktolians, and their violent hatred for 
Rome, deſerved the moſt ſevere treatment. But 
the Conſul's conduct, full of haughtineſs, and 
founded upon a pretemnded conſent and terms 
of which the Zrolians did not underſtand the 
force, is very ſtrange, and ſcems extremely fo- 
reign to the Roman cliaracte r. 
Acilius, being informed, that the aſſembly of 4:i/izs 
Hypata refuſed: the peace, and that the Ætoſians u che 
had joined their forees at Naupactus to ſuſtain the, 7 
eee eee 1 1 3 ie! paclus. 
whole weight of the war in that place, determined Liv. xxxvi 
to follow 'them thither! After having undergone zo. 
incredible fatigues in the defiles of the mountains 
he had to pals, where a ſmall number of troops * 
might have topped him, he at length arriv- 
ed before the city, and formed the ſiege of it, 
which did mot colt him less pains, labours and 
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works than that of Blbragles. n. 
At che ſame time Philip, by the Conſul's per- Liv. xxxvi 
miſſion, made War on ns fide, and with advan- 32, 33. 
tage. He took Pemetrias, Dolopia, Aperantia, 
and ſome cities of Perrhæ ha. i 
Quintius, who had been at the aſſembly of the 2zinriue 
Achæans, and had engaged them to ſurrender 3% 4 
Zacynthus to the Romans, went afterwards to e wks: 
Naupactus, which Was reduced to the laſt extre - , or 
mity. The Romans had nom battered it with 2he point 
great vigour during two months; and if they had 97 py a 
"Taken: it. by force, its ruin would infallibly have 7700.7” 
been followed by that of all Ætolia. Quintius had % 
all manner of reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the Eto Liv. xxxvi 
*bians, who had alone endeavoured to deprive him 34, 35. 
Vol. VII. IG =. 
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4. R. 361. of the glorious title of deliverer of Greece, and 
Ant: 191. had deſpiſed his counſels, when foreſeeing all that 


had lately happened, he had endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade them from ſo frantick an enterprize. How- 
ever, convinced that it was for his honour not to 


ſuffer any of the States of a country, whoſe liberty 
he had reſtored, to be deitroyed, he began Oy 


walking round the walls, in order to make th 
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Etolians obſerve him. The report that Quintius 
was in ſight immediately ſpread throughout the 
hole city. The people that inſtant ran from all 
1 to the walls. Thoſe unfortunate citizens, 

olding out their hands towards Quintius, and 
calling him by his name, all wept, and implored 
his aid with great cries. Quintius, moved with 
their condition, ſo much as even to ſhed tears, 
made a ſign to them with his hand, that it was not 
in his power to ene them out of the age 
that menaced them. 

He afterwards waited upon the Conſul, and en- 
tered into a converſation with him. Marius, 
ſaid he, don't you ſee the conſequences 'of all this, or 
foreſeei ug them, do you believe that they are idle. 
rent with reſpect to the good;of the Commonwealth-? 
The Conſul, ſurprized with this queſtion, the ſenſe 
of which he did not comprehend, deſired him to 
explain himſelf more clearly. How, reſumed 
Quintius, don't you perceive; | that after having de- 
 feated Amiachus, you loſe time. in bęſieging two cities, 
your Conſulſbip being upon the point ef | expiring ? 
whereas Philip, who was not preſent at the battle, 
has already conquered nat ,only cities, but provinces 
alſo, as Athamania,. Aperaniia, Dolopia, and Per- 
| rhebia. Aud however, it is of much leſs Importance 
70 ug lo weaken, the Atolians, than 40 Prevent the 
aner rd of Philip's eee Di sh 
var 0 bo 15 e Cin Db i de 
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The Conſul owned the ſolidity of theſe re- 4. R. ger. 
flexion.” But he was aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege ß 
a City he had attacked during two months. He 
left Quintius to act in this affair as he ſhould think 
expedient. The latter having approached the 
walls a ſecond time, the cries of the inhabitants 
were renewed, and he was again earneſtly im- 
End to take pity of the nation. He bade them 
nd ſome deputies to him. Pheneas and the 
incipal perſons came out and threw themſelves 
at his feet. © Seeing them in that poſture : Tour 
_ misfortune, ſaid he, ſuppreſſes all ſenſe of anger and 
revenge in me. You ſee the accompliſhment of all that 
J foretold you, and you bave not the conſolation to 
Be able to ſay, that you have not deſerved what you 
ſuffer. But deftined as I am, to defend and pre- 
ſerve Greece, ingratitude ſball not ſet aſide my incli- 
nation to de good, Send deputies to the Conſul, to 
obtain a truce from bim, which will give you time to 
ſend 10 Rome, to mate your ſubmiſſion to the Senate. 
I will intercede for you, and be your advocate with 
the Conſul.  T 5 4 foltowed Quintius's counſel in 
every thing. The Conſul: granted them a truce, +» 
raiſed the ſiege, and marched his "—_ into 
Phocis, : 
What a difference i is hate between che condudt 
of Acilius and that of Quintius! This ſtrong con- 
traſt between two Generals in reſpe& to the ſame 
people, ſnew us how ad vantageous goodneſs, le- 4 
nity, and clemency, even in reſpect to thoſe who 
have rendered-themſelves moſt unworthy of them, 
are in the conduct of great affairs. 
Kitz Philip ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome: to Anbaſſae 7 
* the Romans upon the good ſucceſs of 4% from 
this campaign, and to offer preſents and ſacrifices % 
to the gods in the capitol; They were received Iv. xxxvi 
there with great marks of conſideration, -and De- 35. 
metrius, Philip's ſon, 72 was kept at Rome, as 
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A. R. 361. an hoftage, was put into their hands. This ended 
r.. gu. in Greece the war made there by the Conſul: Ma- 
| nius Acilius againſt Antiochus King of Syria. 
Vado We haye ſpoke elſewhereiof the victory of Sci- 
over the pio Naſaca, Acilius's collegue, over the Boii, and 
mp * 5 „ Antiochus, after his defeat, remained quiet at 
/2u: Epheſus, telying, upon the word of his opurtiers 
Liv. xxxvi and flatterers, that he had nothing to fear from 
|= the Romans, and that they had no thoughts of 


Th coming to Aſia. In this manner does the divine 
rouxcs An- 


ticckuys Providence abandon the Princes it has determined 

from bis te hum E and caſt down, to their on indolence. 

ſecurity at Hannibal, who at this time was in conſiderable 

Een credit with him, was the only one capable of 

41.  Touzing him from this lethargic ſtupefaction. He 

plainly told him, that he was much in the 

| «© wrong; to flatter himſelf with vain hapes as he 

did, and to ſuffer himſelf to be lulled by diſ- 

**% .courles void of all reaſon and probability. That 

* he. had certain ad vice, that Rome had ſome 

time ſince made a new fleet and General ſet out 

from her ports. That it would coſt her leſs to 

* go from Greece to Aſia, than from Italy to 

« Greece. That he would very ſoon have the 

Romans to fight both by ſea and land in Aſia 

« and for Aſia; and that he muſt either reſolve 

** to renounce empire, or to defend himſelf in arms 

c againſt an 2 who aſpired at nothing lefs 

<< than to make themſelves maſters of the uni- 

verſe.“ The King then conceived all the dan- 

ger he was in. He ſent orders, to haſten the 

march of the troops from the Eaſt, which were 

not yet arrived. cauſed his fleet to be equip- 

ped, embarked on board it, and went to the Cher- 

ſioneſus. He there fortified Lyſimachia, Seſtus, 

d bydos, and the other places in the neighbour- 
8 2 1044 4 PE 1 8 14 2 
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hood, to prevent the Romans from entering Aſia 4. l St 


through the Helleſpont. : 


C. Livius, commander of the Roman fleet, Naw! 
had ſet out from Rome with fifty large ſhips. vier 
When he arrived at Corfu, he was informed that %% 
the Conſul and Antiochus were incamped near ; 
Thermopylæ: (for the battle had not yet been ;, 


miral off 


8 Roman © 


fought.) He made haſte therefore to the Piræus, fer, ober, 


where the Roman fleet commanded by Atilius lay. % %, 


Antiochus, 
near the 


adding the ſix furniſhed by the Carthaginians, ,,,, .- 
Livius's fleet conſiſted of fourſcore large ſhips of Cycu be- 
war, without including a very great number of 3924 Gy 
ſmaller veſſels. He departed without loſs of time, 


2 Liv. xxxvi 
42—45- 


It conſiſted of five and twenty large ſhips, to which 


and arrived at Delos, where they were delayed 
ſome days by contrary winds. 

During this interval Antiochus had deen driven 
out of Greece by the Conſul, and he was then in 
the Helleſpont, when the Roman fleet was in the 
road of Delos. Polyxenidas, Admiral of that 
Prince's fleet, having given him advice of this, 


Antiochus immediately returned to Epheſus, and 


held a council to deliberate whether it were proper 
to try the fortune of a battle by ſea. Polyxenidas 
was of opinion, that it was neceſſary to attack 
„the enemy before the fleet of Eumenes, and the 
„ galleys of the Rhodians had joined them. That 
« by this means, they would be almoft equal to 
„the Romans in number, but much ſuperior by 
e the ſwiftneſs of their ſhips, and the variety of 
« ſupport. That the Roman veſſels, through 
the groſs manner in which they were built, 
„ moved heavily, beſides which coming ſo far 
0 into an enemy's country, they were laden with 
& proviſions; whereas thoſe of the King carried 


* only ſoldiers and arms. That they ſhould have 


a 


the additional advantage of knowing the ſeas, 
e of which only 
: „ was 


lands, and winds, te 


: | 
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& was capable of occaſioning great diſorders a- 
“ mongſt the enemy.“ Polyxenidas, in giving 


this counſel, had the greater weight, as he was to 


put it in execution. 3 

They employed two days in preparations, and 
on the third Polyxenidas ſet out with an hundred 
ſhips, of which ſeventy had decks, and the reſt 
were open, and arrived at * Phocæa. As the 
King was not to be preſent in this action, when 
he was informed, that the enemy's fleet approach- 
ed, he retired to Magneſia near Sipylus, to put his 
land- forces in a condition to act. The fleet ad- 
vanced as far as Cyſſontum, a port of the Ery- 
thræans, as to a poſt where it waited the enemy 
with more advantage. 

When the north winds, which had kept the 
Romans at Delos many days, were abated, they 


continued their courſe, and arrived before Phocæa, 


which ſubmitted immediately. Eumenes, with 
twenty-four decked ſhips, and ſome few open 
veſſels, joined the Roman fleet there, which was 
Preparing to give the enemy battle. From thence 
ſetting out with about an hundred and five decked 
ſhips, and about fifty without decks, they were 


at firſt driven by the north winds, that blew upon 


their quarter, ſo that to avoid being wrecked, 
they were obliged to place themſelves in a line be- 


| hind one another, and to move on in a long file. 


When the violence of thoſe winds was a little 
abated, they endeavoured to gain the port of Co- 
rycus above Cyſſontum.. | N 

Polyxenidas, who ſought only an occaſion for 
fighting, rejoiced on being informed, that the 
Romans were coming to meet him. In conſe- 


quence he drew up his fleet in battle, extended the 


left wing towards the main ſea, ordered his Lieu- 


n ii e . 
i, __ tenants 
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| ads : * d A. R. 36 
tenants to draw up the right towards the land and 42. * 


in that order advanced in a line againſt the enemy. 
The Romans ſeeing his diſpoſition, furled their 
fails, lowered their maſts, and at the ſame time 
that they made their ſhips ready for fighting, 
waited the coming up of thoſe behind them. 
They had drawn up about thirty in front, which 
formed their right wing ; and to give the left room 
for forming, hoiſting the ſmall fails, they ad- 
vanced towards the main ſea, ordering thoſe that 
followed to keep their prows againſt the enemy's 
right wing drawn up along the coaſt. Eumenes 
was in the rear-guard. But as ſoon as he judged 
by the noiſe he heard, that the two fleets. were 
upon the point of charging, he made his ſhips ad- 
vance with all poſſible expedition. 415 
When they were within a nearer view of each 
other, three ſhips were detached from the fleet of 
Antiochus, and advanced againſt two, Carthagini- 
an galleys, which were ahead of thoſe of the 
Romans. As the match was not equal, two of 
Antiochus's ſhips ſurrounded one of the Carthagi- 
nianz and firſt broke all its oars,. then boarded 


it ſword in hand, and took it after having beat 
down and killed thoſe who defended it. The one 


that remained, ſeeing the other taken by the ene- 
my, ſheered off to rejoin the reſt of the fleet, be- 
fore the three Syrian ſhips ſhould come to ſur- 


round it. e e 
Livius, inraged at this ſight, ad vanced in the 


Admiral galley, on board of which he was. At 


the ſame time, the two, which had taken the Car- 
thaginian ſhip, came on to meet him, in hopes of 
gaining the ſame ad vantage over him. Livius, to 
make his galley more ſteady, ordered the mari- 
ners to lower the oars on both ſides into the ſea, 
to grapple the ſhips of the enemy with their Corvi, 
and to come board and * with them, in order 
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2 561 to fight cloſe and hand to hand. He exhorted 


them to remember that they were Romans, and 
not to conſider thoſe vile ſlaves of Eaſtern Kings 
as men. At this time a ſingle ſhip was ſeen to 


attack and take two with more eaſe than two had 


taken one ſome moments before. Ban 
The two fleets had already charged on all ſides, 
and the ſhips univerſally mingled had rendered the 
battle general. Eumenes, who arrived laſt and 
after the beginning of the action, having obſerved 
the diſorder, which Livius had occaſioned in the 
enemy's left wing, fell upon their right, which 
ſtill defended itſelf with equal advantage. 
The defeat of the Syrians began on the left 
wing. When Polyxenidas ſaw the ſuperiority, 
which the Roman ſoldiers had over his in valour, 
he cauſed the ſmall fails to be hoiſted, and fled 
with precipitation. The right wing, after having 
ſuſtained the attack of Eumenes for ſome time, 
did not delay following the Admiral, The Ro- 
mans, ſeconded by Eumenes, purſued them vi- 
goroufly with the help of their oars, in hopes to 
come up with their rear. But at length, finding 
that the ſhips of the defeated, which were much 


lighter, had greatly the advantage of theirs, laden 
with proviſions and machines, they ſtopped, after 


having taken thirteen galleys with their crews of 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, and ſunk ten. The Romans 
loſt only That, which had been taken at the begin- 
ning of the battle by the two that had inveſted it. 
Polyxenidas continued flying, till he ſaw himſelf 
in the port of Epheſus. The Romans ſtayed that 
day at Cyſſontum, from whence the fleet of An- 
tiochus had ſet out to meet them; and the next 
day they put to ſea again to go in queſt of the 
enemy, In the middle of their courſe: they met 
five and twenty Rhodian galkys, under the com- 
mand of Pauſiſtratus. eos oe 

With 
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With this reinforcement, they advanced quite 4. R. 561. 

to Epheſus, and drew up in battle in the mouth of 

the port itfelf; But as the enemy made no mo- 

tion, contented with that confeſſion of their 

weakneſs they retired. Eumenes and the Rho- 

dians returned home. As to Livius, he ſteered 

for Chios, where he landed the next day. He 
continued there ſome days, to give his crews reſt, 

and then repaired to Phocza. Having left four 
galieys of five benches of oars there to guard the 

city, he ſailed with the fleet to Canes. There, as 
winter approached, .he drew his ſhips. on ſhore, - 

and incloſed them within a foffe and paliſade. 

Towards the end of the year the aſſembly at L. Corne- 
Rome elected L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Læli- 4 Chi 
us Conſuls, in the hope that they would terminate 724 © Lee 


are 


the war with Syria, which was then the great ob- e 


Jet of the attention of the Romans. Canſali. 
1 ; & 77 i a Liv. xXXXVIi 
Ser. . | 45: 


We Atolian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed without 
| having obtained peace. Scipio Africanus cauſes 
Greece to be given bis brother as his province. The 
Senate leave the Conſul at liberty to go 10 Aſia, if 
be ſhould juage it proper. Cornelius ſets out from 
Rome. The Senate cauſe a new fleet to be built, 
Anxiety of the AEtolians. Return of their An- 
baſſadors. The new Conſul arrivts in Greece. 
After many refuſals, be at laſt grants the Atoli- 
ans @ truce of fix months to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
Rome. The Conſul ſets out for Afia, after having 
Ir ſounded Philip's diſpofition. That Prince re- 
ceives him and his army with royal magniſicenct. 
. , Great preparations of Antiochus, eſpecially to fit 
du a nem fleet, Livius puts to fea, goes ie the 
Hlelleſpant, and takes Seſtos. Poiyxenides, having 
> :@eceived Panfiftratus, entirely defeats the. Rhogian 


| fleet. 
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| | fleet. Livius abandons the fiege of Abydos. The 
Rhodians fit out a new fleet. The two united 
fleets approach Epheſus, and- cannot bring the 
enemy to a battle. Amilius Regillus takes upon 
him the command in the room of Livius. Seleucus 
 befteges Pergamus. Eumenes, and ſoon after the 
Romans and Rhodians come to the aid of that city. 
Antiochus ſends propoſals of peace to the Prator 
AE milius, but ineffeftually. The Acheans, com- 
manded by Diophanes, cauſe the ſiege of Pergamus 
10 be raiſed. Ant iocbus's fleet, commanded partly 
by Hannibal, is defeated by the Rhodians. Antio- 
| chus endeavours to engage Pruſias in his party. 
He is determined to join the Romans by letters from 
the Scipios. . Sea-fight: between the Prætor mi- 
lius and Polyxenidas near Myonneſus, in which 


the Syrians are defeated, 
ty an L. CorNEL1vs SCIPIO.. 
"YO C. L@AaLvus: -4 | 
1 HE new Conſuls having entered upon of- 


3 fice, the firſt care of the Senate, after hav- 
ba/ſadeors ing ſatisfied the duties of religion, was to examine 


ſent back the affair of the Ætolians. Their Ambaſſadors 


without earneſtly demanded,” that it ſhould be terminated 


preg, before the time of the truce which had been 
Liv. granted them ſhould expire; in which they were 


xxxvii. 1. ſupported by the credit of Quintius, who was 
then returned from Greece to Rome. As they re- 
lied much more upon the Senate's clemency than 
upon the goodneſs of their cauſe, they choſe to 
demand grace for their recent faults, in conſidera- 
tion of their paſt ſervices. For the reſt, as long 
as they continued in the chamber of audience, they 
had much to ſuffer from the cloſe queſtions, which 
the Senators in emulation of each other put to 
them, in order to extort from them a 3 of 

| = theilt 
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their inconſtancy and infidelity, rather than to hear 4. R. 362. 


their excuſes and apologies. When they left it,, 


opinions were much divided concerning the man- 

ner in which they ought to be treated. The re- 
membrance of their injurious and violent behavi- 

our had almoſt extinguiſhed all ſenſe of compaſſion 

in the minds of the Senate. They were conſider- 

ed, not as common enemies, but as wild and un- 
tractable ſavages. At length, after the affair had 

been debated for ſeveral days with abundance of 
warmth, the reſult of that deliberation was, that 
without either granting or refuſing them peace, it 
ſhould be left to their option either to abandon 
themſelves to the diſcretion of the Senate, or to Oy 
pay the Roman People a“ thouſand talents, and * Abou: 
to engage to have no other friends or enemies but 159909 7. 
_ theirs. They made earneſt inſtances to be inform- 

ed upon what articles the Senate deſired that they 
ſhould refer themſelves to their diſcretion : but no 
poſitive anſwer was given them. In conſequence 
they were diſmiſſed without having obtained the 
peace they came to demand, and -had orders to 

quit the city that day, and Italy in fifteen. 


The provinces to be aſſigned the Conſuls were Scipio 4. 


the next ſubject of deliberation. - Both deſired i 
Greece; and the Senate having ordered them to 8 


province of 


draw lots, or to agree between themſelves, Lælius, G,.;c 10 
who was in great credit with that body, ſaid that be giver to 
it was more decent to leave that choice to the pru- bis brother 

| dence of the Senate, than to refer it to the ca": ibid. 

price of chance. L. Scipio replied, that he would 
conſider of it; and having conferred with his 
brother, who told him he might boldly refer it to 

the Senate, he declared that he accepted Lælius's 

propoſal. The caſe was new, or at leaſt, time 

had entirely effaced examples of it in the minds of 

the Senate, who expected a long conteſt about it, 

when Scipio Africanus riſing up, ſaid, that if 

88 oh * they 
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A; K. 562. ec they would grant his brother the province of 
Ant. Or g Greece, he would ſerve under him in quality of 
<« his Lieutenant.“ This declaration was received 
with the applauſe of the whole aſſembly, and in- 
ſtantly put an end to the diſpute. Greece was de- 
creed to Scipio, and Italy to Lælius, with almoſt 
- unanimous conſent. - They were highly pleaſed 
with trying whether the counſels of vanquiſhed 
Hannibal would be more ſalutary to Antiochus, 
thanthoſe of Seipio his conqueror to the Conſul and 
his legions. The Prætors afterwards drew lots for 
their province, and the command of the fleet fell 
to L. Emilius Regillus. = | 
The Senate Cornelius, who was to command in Greece, 
leaves the was left at liberty to go to Aſia, if he ſhould 
_ judge, that the good of the Commonwealth re- 
zwerty to . . . n . 
20 to Ja Quired it. Twenty ſhips of war with all their 
if be thinks Equipage were given to the Prætor Regillus; to 
proper. Which he had orders to add a thouſand ſeamen, 
LAY. , and two thouſand foot to be raiſed by himſelf; 
and with theſe forces to go to Aſia, where C. Li- 
_ was to reſign the command of the fleet to 
m. | a 
Cirnelins The Conſul Cornelius, after having terminated 
Jets out the affairs that kept him at Rome, and had made 
1 Rone. all the neceſſary preparations, quitted the city in 
the military robe, according to cuſtom, carrying 
with him, beſides eight thouſand men whom he 
had levied by order of the Senate, about five 
tdthouſand voluntiers, who having compleated their 
time of ſervice under Scipio Africanus, entered at 
this time with joy into a new engagement under 
his brother's enſigns. ' . | 
The Senate © The Senate commiſſioned L. Aurunculejus to 
build & build thirty galleys of five benches of oars, and 


mew feet. twenty of three, becauſe it was rumoured; that 


Antiochus, after the naval battle he had loſt,” was 


Not 


CoRNELIUS, LELt Us, Conſuls. 12 5 
N a much more conſiderable fleet than 4. R- 562+ 
In the beginning of this year farty- three Eto- Anxiety 
lians of principal rank arrived at Rome, amongſt 27 #2 
whom were Damocritus and his brother, guarded = 
by two cohorts, which Manius Acilius had ex- 
prefly detached, and on their arrival were thrown 
into priſon. 'FTheſe were - mos of war. 

In the mean time the Ætolians waited the re! Return of 

turn of their ambaſſadors with great anxiety; Their An- 

The anſwer they brought back, and which put an 2 * 

end to all hope of peace, threw the Etolian Peo- ii. 

ple into the utmoſt conſternation. Juſtly afraid 3, 4. 
the danger, with which they were menaced from 

the Romans, they ſeized mount Corax, to ſnut up 

the pals againſt their army. For they did not 

doubt but in the beginning of che ſpring they 

would return to beſiege Naupactus. But Acilius 

ſurprized them by a project they did not | 

and attacked Lamia, which probably had re- 

volted. It at fürſt made a vory vigorous defence, 

but at length it was obliged to iſurtender. From 

thence he went to attack ** Amphiſſa, whoſe in- 

habitants behaved: with great-courage. + 

Breaches were already made in ſeyeral places, The now © 

. when Acilius received ad vice, that his ſucceſſor Cπi ar- 

was landed at Apollonia F, and that he was Gr, 


0 1 | ne WAS Greece. 
croſſing Epirus and Theſſalia in order to join him. 4fer na- 


He brought with him thirteen thouſand foot and 0 Hals, 


five hundred horfe. When he arrived at the gulf“ 4% 


of Malia, he ſent to ſummon the inhabitants uf 883 


Hy pata to ſurrender their city tohim. They an- a ce 
ſwered, that they could do nothing except by a r 
decree of the general aſſembly ot the Ætolians. e 0 

4 f 1 i N 1 The > 
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Ro lah mbaſſa- 
%% city of Theſſaly in cedinia.' \. 
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126 Conxrprius, LL Ius, Conſuls. 
2 562. Then, not to ſtop at the ſiege of Hypata before 


_ cue Amphiſſa had ſurrendered, he marched 


inſt 


the latter city, having made his brother Scipio 
Africanus ſet out before him. On their approach, 
the inhabitants had retired into the citadel, which 


ey conſidered as impregnabe. 
The Conſul had encamped fix miles from 
when Ambaſſadors from the Athenians 


thence, 
„after 


having before _— to his brother came to him 
to implore his clemency in behalf oſ the Ætolians. 
Scipio Africanus had given them a ſufficiently fa- 


..., vourable anſwer. That ſuperior genius, 


whoſe 


views were always great and extenſive, and who 
only. ſought an honourable pretext for abandoning 
the war of Etolia, in order to turn the whole 
force of the Commonwealth againſt Antiochus and 
Aſia, had directed the Athenians,” not only to 


_ endeavour to prevail upon the Romans, 


but to 


incline the ÆEtolians themſelves to prefer peace to 
war: and the Etolians had ſent a numerous em- 
baſſy from Hypata to demand peace. Africanus 


by his diſcourſe, increaſed the hope they 


had of 


obtaining it. He told them, That when he 
had commanded firſt in Spain, and afterwards 
«in Africa, of many nations he had ſubjected to 
the Roman People, there was not one, to 


„ whom he had not given more proofs 


of cle- 


« mency and benevolence, than of courage and 
<« ability in the art of war. The affair ſeemed 


to wear a good aſpect: but when the Ambaſ- 
ſadors were introduced to the Conſul, he gave 
them, no doubt conformably to his orders, the 


- fame anſwer as the Senate had at Rome, and 
which had driven them from thence. The to- 
lians, ſtruck with a rigour, for which the inter- 
ceſſion of the Athenians and the favourable recep- 
tion of Scipio Africanus had not prepared them, 


8 rephed, 


CokxEL Ius, LELIVs, Conſuls. 
replied, that they were going to give an account 
of their commiſſton to thoſe who had ſent them. 
When they returned to Hypata, the heads of 
the nation were highly embarraſſed. For they 
were not in a condition to furniſn the thouſand. 
talents demanded of them, and were afraid, if 
they ſurrendered at diſeretion, that the Romans 
might believe they had a right to inflict puniſh- 
ment upon, and diſpoſe of, their perſons. They 
therefore ſent back the ſame Ambaſſadors to the 
Conſul and his brother Africanus, to implore 
them, if they ſincerely intended to grant them 
peace, and not to deceive them with vain hopes, 

either that they would abate them part of the ſum, 
which they demanded, or permit them, in ſur- 
rendering, to add a clauſe for che exemption 
of their perſons, The Conſul was inexorable. 
They were reduced to deſpair. Mchedæmus, 
the moſt conſiderable of the Athenian Ambaſſa- 
dors, did not loſe all hopes as they did. a He ad- 
viſed them to, aſk a truce: of jſix months in order 
to ſend new Ambaſſadors to Rome, repreſenting 
to them, that the advantage of time might pro- 
dace great changes in affairs, The truce was 
granted them. Perhaps Mchedæmus gave them 
this counſel in concert with the Conſul and his bro- 
ther Africanus, to whom it as, of the higheſt 
importance not to bei detaiped:{yn Greece by the 
war of Ætolia. The ſiege of Amphiſſa was im- 
mg to the Canſul, reſumed his tout for Rome. 
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here was n farther obſtacle to the deſigns and 7he Conſul 


deſires of the Conſul, He immediately meditated /ts oue | 
upon repairing to Theſſaly, in order to croſs Ma-/*7 4, 


cedonia and Thrace, and from thence. to go to 
fig Bur his brother made him reflect on the 
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ſtate of affairs. I highly approve, ſaid he to him, 4/p»/ition. 


the rout you intend to take : but. your: ſafety entirely 
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128 CoRNntLirvs, LI Ius, Conſuls. 
4. R. 562. depends upon the diſpoſition of King Philip. Fur, 
. ego. „ continues ul to- 2 will oven the —4 
himſelf, and ſuppiy our _ with the proviſions 0 
all kinds, of which it will have — ſo long a 
- march, But if be ſhould abandon us, you would he 
expoſed to great dangers in paſſing through — 
For which reaſon 1 adviſe you, befire you 5 
this defion, 40 ſound that Prince upo it. The moſt 
cd means of Knowing bis Seal ſentiments, 1 to 
foals courier to bim, eee nt ar 
rivin unexpettediy. | 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 4 young Rem 
Full of ardor and vivacity, was eharged with this 
commiſſion. - He- ſet out from” Amphiſſa, and 
with the horſes which were laid in readineſs on his 
rout, his expedition was ſo prodigious, that on 
che third day he arrived at Pella. The King was 
at table, and even in his cups, when Gracchus 
was preſented to him. This was to the courier a 
2 that he meditated no defignsto the rejudice 
the Romans. That prinee received him very 
graciouſly; and the next day ſhewed him the 
convoys which he kept in readineſs for the Roman 
army, and gave him all poſſible aſſurances, that 
the bridges were laid over the rivers, and the ways 
made eaſy and practicable. The courier returned 
with the ſame diligence as he came, to carry this 
good news to _ Conſul,” n Be Wor. at 
5 * Thaumaci. 0 O ene IE abt . 
Pip re- The army full of abe and} joy. lied 
_— vim ately entered Macedonia, where every rang, was 
r in readineſs to give them a good re Phi- 
y mage lip received them in effect with all t — of 
th cence. good-will that could be ex pected from the moſt 
. ibid. zealous and faithful ally. He fie top lied them with 
l wy royal generoſity ms alt eqns * 
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tas & humanitas viſa, quæ tate, quæ 


CokntLivs, Lativs, Conſuls. 
neceſſary aids. (a) In the feaſts, which he gave 
the Conſul, his brother, and the principal Roman 


129 


A. R. 562. 
Ant. C. 198. 


officers, he behaved with an eaſy and graceful air, 


that had its merit with Scipio Africanus. For 
that great man, who excelled in all things, was no 
enemy to a certain dignity of manners and a noble 
eneroſity, provided it did not degenerate into 
uxury. | 1 N 
The praiſe Livy gives Scipio Africanus in this 
place is alſo much in favour of Philip. He enter- 


tained at that time in his palace the moſt illuſtri- 
ous of mankind then in being: a Conſul of the 


Roman People, and at the ſame time at the head 


of their armies; and what was ſtill greater, Sci- 


pio Africanus, the Conſul's brother. Profuſion is 
common, and ſeems pardonable on theſe occaſions. 
There was none in Philip's reception of his gueſts. 
He entertained like a great King, and with a 
magnificence, that ſuited their dignity and his 


own, but which had nothing exceſſive in it, nor 


that argued pomp and oſtentation; and which 
was infinitely heightened by obliging manners, 
and an attention in introducing with taſte, and ac- 
cording to the occaſion, whatever could be agreea- 
ble to his gueſts. Multa in eo dexteritas & humanitas 


viſa. Theſe perſonal qualities did him more ho- 


nour in the ſenſe of Scipio, and rendered Philip 
more eſtimable to him, than the moſt ſumptuous 
rofuſions could have done. This fine taſte on 
th ſides, which is uncommon in Princes and 


* & * - 


| ine luxuria eſſet, 
commendabilia apud Africa- non ahenum, Liv. _ 


num erant ; verum ficut ad © 
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130 Coxnttios, Ext 1os, Confuls. 
4. R. 562. neſs, "and an highly ſuperior merit in all things, 
Ak. C. 90. fiot to Be carried away. by the torrent of exirhple, 
ang 4 mode 'bectine üniserl. "A King however 
"ought to be ſenſible, "that it is for him tò give the 
law, ande not to receive it; ad Pliny juſtly ob- 
ſerves, (a) that the conduct of Princes” tnfattibly 
becomes the rule” of their ſubje&s, ho, in order 
to act aright, do not ſtand in need of edicts and 
decrees,” But of good example. 
The Conſul and his brother, in acknowtadg- 
ment of the noble and generous manner, Wich 
which Philip had received the army, according to 
the power they had received, remitted the reſt bf 
the money he was to pay, in the name of the Ro- 
man People. N 21 j 
Philip ſeemed to make it à duty and pleaſure 
to accompany the Roman army, and to ſupply it 
with all that was neceſſary, not only in Macedo- 
nia, but as far as Thrace. His experience of the 
ſuperiority of the Roman forces to his on, and 
his inability to throw off che yoke of obediente 
and ſubjection, always grating to a King, ob- 
liged him to conciliate a People, upon whom from 
thenceforth his fate depended; and it was prudent 
in him to do That with a 8 , which he 
was in ſome ſenſe obliged to do. For, at bottom, 
it muſt have been hard for him not to retain a 
lively reſentment againſt the Romans in effect of 
the fate, to which they had reduced him. Kings 
are not apt to habituate dependance upon, and to 
bear ſubjection to, others without great rèluctance. 
Great pre- Antiochus, after the naval battle which he had 
Paralien, Joſt near Corycus, having had the whole winter 
of Antio- * . 
chus, efpe- to prepare for ſuſtaining the weight of the Roman 
cially 16. 2 | "= ly . * 25 > 55% ug * 5 Men e. AA: 
fit out a (a) Vita Principis cenſura mur; nec tam inmperio nobis 
numerous eſt, eaque perpetua. Ad hanc opus eſt, quam exemplo. Plin. 
| 2 dirigimur, ad hanc converti- in Panegyr, Traj. | 
Iv, 8 >. . 
vii. 8. 


— 


arms 


+ 


 ConneLivs, Lai Ius, Conſuls. 131. 


arms both by ſea and land, had particularly ap- 4. N 56» 
plied himſelf to fitting out anew fleet, for Kar ef 7 58 
being entirely deprived of power by ſea. He had 
occaſion for an extraordinary number of ſhips in 
orden to make head againſt the enemy. For this 

reaſon he had ſent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch 

the ſhips: of the Phęenicians; and had ordered 
Folyxenidas to refit the old ones he had already, 

and to cauſe new ones to be built; conceiving 

that the remembrance of his defeat would render 

him more careful. and attentive. to acquit himſelf 

well of; that commiſſion. As for himſelf, he 
-paſſed-the winter;in Phrygia, ſending his orders on 
.al};fides-for drawing all his forces together. He 

had jeft his Son Seleucus in Æolis with an army, 

tou awe the maritime cities. For they were ſol- 
cited: both by Eumenes, who reigned at Perga- 

mus, and by the Romans, who held Phocæa and 
Erythræa. 5 3 
he Rhodians, to make amends for the fault Lia: 
they / had committed the preceding campaign by 2, . 45 


fails to the 


arriving too late, ſent about the vernal Equinox Nan 
the lame Pauſiſtratus to the aid of the Romans, at ana 


the head of a fleet confiſting of thirty fix ſhips, him/e/f 
Livius, who had wintered at Canæ, as we have er of 
aid, ,¼as departed from thence with thirty ſhips, * 
and: the ſeven galleys of four benches of oars, xvii. 9. 
„which Eumenes had brought, and was advancing 
„towards the Helleſpont, to favour: the paſſage of 

the Conſul's troops into Aſia. He left ten ſhips 
before Abydos, and went with the reſt of the fleet 

, to beſiege Seſtos, which 1s on the oppoſite ſhore in 
Europe. The ſoldiers had begun the attack ſword 

in hand, when the prieſts of Cybele the mother of 

the gods, in their ſacerdotal robes, with frantic | 

; geſtures according to their cuſtom, appeared at the 

gates, crying out that they were the miniſters of 

. ,.Cybele, ace hy aer of that goddeſs to in- 
8 5 | 2 
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132 CorNEL1us, LLIus, Conſuls. 
4: 563- treat the Romans to ſpare a city, that was under 
, 22%" her protection. The attack was ſuſpended, and 
a moment after the Senate, at the head of all the 
magiſtrates, came to ſurrender the' city to Livius. 
The fleet moved from thence to Abydos. Livius 
firſt ſounded the diſpoſition of the inbabitants, 
endeavouring to make them ſurrender voluntarily: 
but ſeeing them determined to defend themſelves, 
he reſolved to employ force. 1 
Polyxeni- Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the Helleſpont, 
das having Polyxenidas, Admiral of the royal fleet, who was 
3 a Rhodian exile, received advice, that the ſqua- 
DOVE. dron of his countrymen was ſet out from the 
defeats the Wand, and that Pauſiſtratus, who commanded it, 
Rhodian in haranguing the People, had ſpoke of him with 
3 haughtineſs and contempt. Stung by this injury, 
"xvii, and actuated by the deſire of revenge, he reſolved 
10, 11. to make Pauſiſtratus repent his bravadoes. He 
ſent a man to him, known to them both, with 
orders to tell him, that Polyxenidas was capable, 
if he would conſent to it, of doing him, and the 
Rhodians, a great ſervice, and that Pauſiſtratus, 
in his turn could reinſtate Polyxenidas in his 
country. He promiſed to make none of the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, and to deliver up the King's 
whole fleet to Pauſiſtratus, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part of it, and for ſo important a ſervice he aſked 
no other recompence than permiſſion to return to 
Rhodes. Pauſiſtratus judged the affair of too 
great conſequence to be rejected with contempr, 
or to be believed too lightly. Couriers paſſed 
between them, withour lee Pauſiſtratus, 
till Polyxenidas, in preſence of the Rhodian 
agent, had wrote, ſigned, and ſealed with his 
own ſeal a letter confided to him, by which he 
aſſured Pauſiſtratus, that he would perform what 
he had promiſed. So formal an engagement diſ- 
pelled all doubts. The. diſſembled 3 
. A we 
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which Polyxenidas made appear in the equipment 4 


of his fleet, fully convinced Pauſiſtratus, and: 


made him fall into a real negligence. Polyxeni- 


das well knew how to take advantage of it. To 
conceal his motions from the enemy, he ſet ſail 
after ſun-ſet with ſeventy large ſhips, and with a 
favourable wind, arrived in the port of Pygelus, 


towards the end of the night. He lay there all 


the next day for the ſame reaſon, and approached 
the coaſt of Panormus during the night. The 
Rhodian fleet was in. the port of that city. . He 


entered it as ſoon as it was light, and attacked it at 


a time, when Pauſiſtratus expected nothing leſs. 
The latter, who was an old and very experienced 
warrior, was not daunted, drew up his ſhips in 
order oſ battle in the beſt manner ſo ſudden an at- 
tack would admit, fought with extraordinary va- 
lour, and was killed in the action, His fleet was 
entirely defeated. He had twenty- nine ſhips ei- 


ther ſunk, or burnt; only ſeven eſcaped, who 


couragiouſiy opened themſelves a paſſage through 


the enemy, and went to join the Roman fleet in 


the Helleſpont. 

At the ſame time Seleucus retook That by 
the treachery of thoſe who guarded the gates. and 
opened them to him. 
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3 


The inhabitants of Abydos, after having 4. Livius E 
tained. the ſiege many days, capitulated with the r the . 
Romans. The only article that gave them pauſe bay 


related to the ſoldiers of the garriſon, whom Li- 


12 


vius would have ſuffered to quit the place, but ,xxvii.1z 


without their arms, whereas they inſiſted upon 
keeping them. The affair was upon the point 
of being terminated, when the news of the defeat 
of the Rhodians ſnatched the victory out of the 
hands of Livius. That General fearing that 


Polyxenidas, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, would come 


to. NOT and attack the fleet he had left at 
tr K 3 Canæ, 
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Aus. e. Cane, and which hee had drawn upon the ſhore, 
, bee rag the ſiege in order to join it, and gut 
| to ſea. | 8 | a | 
The Rho- The defeat of the Rhodian fleet gave them 
diam fit great grief, and threw them intò a great alarm, 
gl. For, beſides their ſhips and ſoldiers, they had loſt 
7 the flower of the Rhodian youth, moſt of the 
xxxvii. Iz. nobility having followed Pauſiſtratus, who was 
much reſpected and beloved on account of his ex- 
traordinary merit. But ſoon after, reflecting that 
they had been overcome by the fraud and not the! 
valour of the enemy, they recovered from their 
diſcouragement. Indignation, and the deſire of 
revenging themſelves upon a countryman, who, 
had drawn them into this ſnare, uniting with the- 
hope, which began to revive in their hearts, they 
fitted out ten galleys immediately, and ſome days 
after ten more. They gave the command of them 
to Eudamus, convinced that if he had not the 
other qualities of a General in the ſame degree as 
Pauſiſtratus, he would at leaſt be more circum- 
ſpect, and: for the very reaſon that he had leſs fire 

and genius. | | 
The tus When he had joined Livius with his fleet, they 
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| fleets ap- went together to Epheſus, to give the enemy bat- 


oach 
Probes tle, or to reduce them to own their fear in re- 


and cannot fuſing to fight, which would have a good effect 


bring the on the Allies. Livius, Admiral of the fleet, drew 


up his ſhips in a line facing the mouth of the 
Ibid. 13. Port. But ſeeing no body move againſt him, nor 
accept the defiance, he left part of his ſhips at an- 
chor near the entrance of the port, whilſt the 

other landed the ſoldiers, to plunder the country 

in the neighbourhood of the coaſt. They had al- 

ready carried off a great booty and approached 

the walls of the city when Andronicus, Who was 

in garriſon at Epheſus, made a ſally upon them, 

and after having taken part of their plunder —— 

* "RY nem, 


Ga Les IUS, Coplyly ge 
then, Foreed.them to eh to their ſh bete * 62 
make off to ſea. The two fleets r e d. to r 2 | 


Samos. from. whence they. had ſet our * 
milius R illus being, arrived * wat. Erla 5 
took. upon him = command Of. THe lect from Regillut L 


Livius. letter, rams after, Yepdifed' to % uo» 
| ER, 1 8 Toh he . Mee 1 0 1 5 then _— yy” * 


the our hood) of heffalia,” and. fro bin e eit 

—— = — tol V. 1 
—_ ſon of, Antiochus, to ta e advantage ” _ of. 
of; th abſence. of of "Eur enes ing, ol ef 11255 2 


35 quitte "hi MINIONS, and had Joihed FEES 
l 15 e formed t the  deligh of — 
gaing to attack Eergamus, the capital ff the Whole Liv. 

0 5 lu & King's Wether” poſted 1.18. 
himſelf. firſt before the Walls with a body of ca- 
valry and light- armed troops, and by frequent | 


: en bee haraſſęd. the enemy, rather than gave 
Mee ttle, c he e of. ſome days 


having IG, hy ny tha he rs in no c apacity to 
make head. ag em, he ſhut, Henle If” uf in 
the ci 0 TN leucus. unmediatcly- Defined 


Much — ut the ſame time, Antiochus having ſet 
out from, Apamea, incamped firſt at Sardis, and 
then not far from Seleucus, at the ſource of the | 
river. Caycus, wich a great army, compoſed of 55 
troops, of many nations. 
When the news of the ſiege of Pergamus was Fumenes, 
brought to damos, Eumenes ſet out fifſt to de- _ Hon. 
1d, his country, and 8 with his fleet at Ian 
Having found cavalry and infantry there ad Rho- 
in readineſs to follow 9 — he advanced with that Lans come 
eſcort to the aid of P Pergamus, and arrived there“ its aid, 
before, the enemy perceived his march, and had 
made any motion to ſtop him. The ſkirmiſhes 
immedaately began again, Eumenes not daring to 
venture a general battle. But, ſome few days 
after, the Roman fleet and chat of the Rhodians 
„ K 4 1 came 
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A. R. $62 came from Samos to * Elæa to extricate that 
Prince out of danger. e 
Antiachus In conſequence, as ſoon as Antiochus knew, that 
ſend; pro- they had landed their troops at Elza, and that ſo 
3 the fingle port, and had alſo received advice, that the 
nil, Conſul was already arrived in Macedonia, and was 
but with- preparing to paſs the Helleſpont, he thought it in- 
out fed. cumbent upon him to. demand peace, before he 
Liv... oy himſelf preſſed by ſea and land. He therefore 
''7' marchedand incamped upon an eminence oppoſite 
to ZElza. He left his whole infantry there, and 
coming down with all his cavalry, which amount- 
ed to fix thouſand men, into a plain under the 
very walls of Elæa, he ſent a trumpet to Emi- 
lius, with orders to tell him, that the King was 
come to make propofals of peace. 
Emilius, before he anſwered him, made Eu- 
menes come from Pergamus, and held a council 
with him, to which the Rhodians were admitted. 
The latter were not averſe to a peace. But Eu- 
menes affirmed, that in the preſent conjuncture they 
would treat neither with honour nor authority. 
Can we, ſaid he, ſhut up as we are in a cily be- 
ſieged, receive the conditions that ſhall be impoſed 
upon us with honour ? Beſides, what force will a 
treaty have, that we ſhall negotiate in the abſence of 
. the Conſul, and without the authority of the Roman 
Senate and People? He added many other reaſons, 
and concluded, not to enter into a conference up- 
on the ſubject of peace. The opinion of Eumenes 
took place, and Antiochus was anſwered, that no 
propoſals would be heard before the Conſul's ar- 
rival. That prince ſeeing that he had no peace 
to hope, ravaged the whole country round Ela 
and Pergamus; and then leaving his ſon Seleucus 
* Elza wat the arſenal of the navy of the Kings "of Pega- 
Mus, foe leagues from that city, FRY 1 4 UII” ” 


 Poſals of great a number of ſhips were aſſembled in that 
5 


ther e 
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there, he committed the ſameè hoſtilities on his AR. 760. 
march upon the territory of * Adramyttium, and m 
afterwards went to the plains of Thebæ, a city, 
which Homer has rendered famous by the mention 
he has made of it in his Iliad. As theſe plains 
were very fertile and rich, the ſoldiers of Antio- 
chus made much greater booty here than in any 
other diſtrict, Amilius and Eumenes, having 
come round the coaſts with their rt came to 
the aid of the city of Adramyttium. © 

At this time, a thouſand foot and an hundred The Achæ- 
horſe: that came from Achaia under the command * Yin 
of Diophanes, landed at Elza, where they were wk 2 
received, on quitting their ſhips, by officers, 4: of 
whom Atralus ſent to them, and who introduced Pergamus. 
them into Pergamus during the night, They Liv. 
were all veteran ſoldiers enured to war. The 8 
ſon, who commanded them, had learnt the rat + 
military under Philopœmen the greateſt Captain 
at that time in Greece. That officer aſked but 
two days, as well for reſting his men and horſes, 
as to conſider the troops of the e oh and to in- 
form himſelf in their conduct. 

From the time that fear had obliged Artalus, 
and his people to ſhut themſelves up in their city, 
the contempt which the Syrians. conceived for the 
beſieged, had occaſioned great ſecurity and neg- 
ligence amongſt them. Moſt of them did not 
give themfelves the trouble to keep their horſes 
ſaddled and bridled. Only a ſmall number re- 
mained under arms: all the reſt were diſperſed in 
the country, where ſome paſſed their time in di- 
verting themſelves, whilſt the reft ſought the cool 
places, and ſhade to eat, drink, and ſleep in at 
their eaſe. Diophanes, having obſerved the ſtate 
ö of the enemy from the 18 of the walls, + 
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upon them with advantage. 


alleep, made a great ſlaughter of them, and put 
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A N. Sa- his troops to take arms, and to hold themſelyes in 
Ager rdineis. at the gate of the city to execute. The, or. 


ders he ſhould give them. During this Ipace, he. 
went to Attalus, and told him he intended to make 
a ſally upon the enemy. Attalus made, no ſmall 
difficulties to conſent toi it, as he was to act with 
only a thouſand foot. againſt faur thauſand, and 
with an hundred. horſe againſt three hundred. Die 
maxched out, and: poſted himſelf not. far 
from the beſiegers, waiting the, occaſion, to. fall 
Thoſe, who. were in 
the city, conſidered the enterprize of Diophanes 


d phreney, and gt as.the efett of prudent.cou- 


rage and juſt boldneſs; and the enemy themſelves 
caſt their eyes upon his troops with indifference 


enough; and ſeeing that they made no motion, did 


not depart from, their. uſual indolence, making a 


| Jeſt of the handful of men, which they ſaw. ap: 


ens. Diophanes kept his troops quiet ſome. time, 
a8 — quitted In city out of curiofity, 
andito ſee what paſſed without the walls. But when 
he obſerved; that the enemy, did not keep on their 
guard, he ſet forward like lightning at the head 
oß his horſe, after having ordered his foot to fol- 
low with the utmoſt expedition and to raiſe, great 
cries, and fell with great impetuoſity upon the ener 
my's. poſts, who expected nothing ſo little. So 
ſudden an attack, accompanied with menacing 


cCrtirs, not only frightened the men, but the . 
who breaking their halters, hy their flight increaſe 
the diſorder and confuſion; of the beſiegers. It 


even was nat. eaſy to ſaddle, bridle, and mount 
thoſe, the flight had not diſperſed; the A- 
chæan horſe having occaſioned a confuſion among 
them, that could not have been expected from 


ſſmall a number. The infantry. in its turn falli 


upon the enemy diſperſed on all ſides, and half 


thoſe 


Tennis Lazius. Confuls 13491 
thoſe who eſeaꝑed their ſwords tathe routy; Dio A. R. 5624. 
phanes havingipurſued thern as fas as poſſible vrithl- i 
out expoſing lutnſelf, returned triumpbant into the: 
city, after having ſignalized the valour of / they 
Achæan nation, and; acquired; theceſteem of albi 
the inhabitants; aſ Hergamus, whos both men and 
women, jhad ſten the action from itheib walls 

Phis event well: ſHews:the difference between 
brave, experienced, and! vigilant: offers, intent 
upon their: duty, ſuchas Diophanesithe: deſerving 
pupil of llilopremen wass. and warriors, Who. 
were only ſaſim name, enervatecb by voluptuouſo 
neſs, regardleſs of every thing but drinking: an 
diverſions, .-incapable- of: the: leaſt} fatigues;. and; 
little affected with: the ſenſe af honours. and ſtill! 
leſs with the ſucceſs-of their: (ervigne. 1 11 
The morrow aften this: firſt ſally, when: both 
ſides: had: continued facing. each other almoſt the / 
_ whole day without acting, the Syrians having: re- 
tired a little before ſunſet, Diaphances fell upon 
them again ſuddenly, as he had done the day be- 
fore, put them all to flight, and handled their 
rear-· guard very: roughly, none: facing about to 
make head againſt him. This boldneſs of the 
Achæans at length reduced Seleucus to raiſe the 
kege of Pergamus, and to abandon the country. 
Antiochus being; informed, that the Romans 
with Eumenes were arrived to aid Adramyttium, 
removed from that city, hut ravaged. the whole 27, fle, 
country round about it. After having taken ps xr 
ſome places of ſmall importance, he retired to commanded = 
Sardis. 41.3395 10-104 g ee Hanni. 
- The Roman fleet returned to Elæa, from whic N 
it had ſer out. Eumenes was then ſent home, and % R-. 
directed to prepare all the neceſſary means for paſ- dann. 
ſing the Helleſpont. The Rhodians poſted them» Liv-  _ 
ſelves in the road near Rhodes to prevent the paſ- 72” oy 1 
ſage of the enemy's fleet, which was ſaid to have App. in 
U #6 WF | | | = ſet Syr. 104. 
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. R. 562. ſet out from Syria. A ſecond ſquadron, ſent from 
At. o. 90. Rhodes againſt the ſame fleet, and commanded by 
Pamphilidas, joined the firſt, of which Eudamus 
was Admiral. Theſe two ſquadrons when joined. 
formed a fleet of thirty-ſix galleys, thirty- two of 
four benches of oars, and four of three. That of 
Antiochus conſiſted of thirty-ſeven large ſhips, of 
which three were of ſeven benches, four of ſix, 
beſides ten triremes, or ſhips of three benches. 
The two fleets met upon the coaſts of Pamphylia. 
As ſoon as the Rhodians had doubled the promon- 
tory, which projects from Sida into the ſea, they 
perceived the enemy, and were deſcryed by them. 
Hannibal commanded the left wing of the royal 
fleet on the ſide of the main ſea: Apollonius, one 
of the principal officers of Antiochus, command- 
ed the right. The battle enſued. The Rhodians, 
who were alone in this action, had all the honour 
of it. By the goodneſs of their galleys, and the 
addreſs of their ſeamen, they beat the enemy. 
They even drove Hannibal into the port of Me- 
giſtus in the. neighbourhood of Patara, and block - 
ed him up ſo effectually there, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to act in any manner for the ſervice of 
Antiochus received the news of this defeat al- 
moſt at the ſame time, that he was informed the 
Roman Conſul was advancing by long marches in 
Macedonia, and'that he was preparing to come to 
Aſia by the Helleſpont. . He then plainly ſaw the 
impending danger, and made haſte to take all 
2 poſſible meaſures to prevent it. REI 
Antiochus He ſent Ambaſſadors to Prufias King of Bithy- 
endeaw9%r5 nia, to inform him, that the Romans were pre- 
Profis) ts paring to enter Aſia. They were inſtructed. to 
bis intereſt. make him ſenſible of the effects of this enterprize, 
Liv. and to repreſent to him in the ſtrongeſt manner, 


xi 5. % That their: ſole deſign was to aboliſh regal 


* power, 


ConnELivs, LL Ius, Conſuls. TAT 
= power; in order to reign over the Univerſe alone. — 
« That after having conquered and ſubjected Na- 

« bis and Philip, their aim was now againſt him 
c (Antiochus.) That if he had the misfortune 
„ to be overpowered, the fire gradually gaining 
« ground would ſoon reach Bithynia. That as to 
* Eumenes, he had nothing to expect from him, 
« as he had put the chains on himſelf, and had 
« voluntarily ſubmitted to ſlavery.” "ol I | 
Theſe motives had made an impreſſion upon Scipi's = 
Pruſias: but the letters which he received at the _ . 
ſame time from the Conſul Scipio and his brother, p,,ja; . 
very much conduced to diſpel all theſe ſuſpicions adbere to 
and fears. The latter repreſented the perpetual #5* Re- 
« cuſtom of the Roman People to heap honours 
te and advantages upon the Kings, who cultivated | 
« their alliance: and he cited examples of this 
kind, in which he had had a great ſhare. He 
% obſerved that in Spain, ſeveral, from petty 
« Princes as they were before, were become great 
« Kings, ſince they had put themſelves under the 
4 protection of the Romans. That he had not 
« contented himſelf with reſtoring Maſiniſſa the 
« kingdom of his fathers, but that he had added 
* to it the domimions of Syphax, by whom he 
« had been before deprived of his own; ſo that 
<« he was not only the richeſt and moſt powerful 
of the Kings of Africa, but. there was not ano- 
t“ ther in the whole univerſe, who could be com- 
* pared with him for greatneſs, power and ſplen- 
„ dor. That Philip and Nabis after having been 
_ «« conquered in war by Quintius, had been left 
upon the throne. That the year before, the 
tribute Philip had engaged to pay, had been re- 
* mitted to him, and his fon, who had been kept 
as an hoſtage at Rome, ſent home; and that 
* that Prince himſelf had conquered ſeveral cities 
out of Macedonia, without being oppoſed by 
401 3 «© the 
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i A. Ra 562. cc the Roman Generals. That Nabis would. ſtill 

} case. ec poſſeſs fupreme- power, if his on madneſs, 

1 . and the perſidy of the ZEtolians had not put en 

| end to his life.“ 

| | The artival-of Livius, who had before com- 

? manded the fleet, and-whomthe:Raman Peppie 

| had ſent to Pruſias in quality —— fi- 

nally. determined him. ble ſhewed on hich . ſide 
it was reaſonable to preſume victory would, de- 
cdlare, - and hom much ſafer it · was for him to con- 
f ide in the-amity!of- tho Romans, (than in that pf 
| Antiochus. 

Baile be.. Antiochus,  dicppointedtin; che hope he had 
twtertht conoeived . of bringing over Prufias co his party, 
7 had no thoughts — paſſage of the 
and Poly; Romans into Aſia, to prevent it from becoming 
enida; the theatre of the war. He believed, that the 
near My-.. beſt means · for ſuceeeding in this, was to recover 
277% the empire of the ſea,» Which he had, almuſt, en- 
Syrians * --tirely loſt by-the-loſs of che 4wo-batiles B have re- 
«re d. lated. That he ſhould then / be in a condition · to 
feated. «employ -his-fleets where he pleaſed ;-and-that-:it 
Liv.  . would. be impoſſible for«the enemy - to exoſs the 
_— ſtrait of the Helleſpont, and to tranſport their 

% 3. army into Aſia, when his flats ſhould have no- 
thing to do but to prevent it. He therefore re- 
ſolved to venture another battle, and in order to 
that he repaired from Sardis to Epheſus, where is 
fleet lay. He reviewed it, put it in the beſt con- 
dition he could, abundantly ſupplied it with all that 
was neceſſary for a new action, and ſent it again 
under the command of Polyxenidas in queſt of 
the enemy and to give them battle. What prin- 
cipally determined him to take this reſolution, was 
his having received advice, that a great part of the 
- Rhodian fleet had remained near Patara to beſiege 
- it, and that King Eumenes was gone to meet the 
Conſul at the Cherſoneſus with all his ſnips. 
Polyxe- 


r*Myonnefvs, a maritime city of Toma. = 3 


The Romas had fourſcore:galleys, ineluding the 
two and twenty of the Nhodians. Antiochuès 
fleet conſiſted of ninety ſfiips, amongſt which 

were three of ſix and two of ſeven benches bf 
oars. The Romans had the ſuperiority over the 

Syrians in the ſtrenigth of their ſhips and the va- 

lour of their ſoldiers; and the Rhodians by the 
*nimbleneſs of their galleys, the experience of their 
' pilots,” and the "dexterity of their ròwers. But 
*whatvgave'the enemy tnoſt terror, were the fires 
which the in the Rhodan veſſels; an inven- 
tion ufed before with ſucceſs by the latter, and 
which. gained chem the victory upon this occaſion. 
For the King's galleys not daring to preſent their 
heads to thoſe” of the enemy which were armed 
with fire, turned aſide to avoid them; and thereby 
received in flank the ſtrokes of their beaks, which 
they were not in a condition to return; and if any 
of them preſented that part, it Was filled with 


the flames, Which they dreaded much more than 
the arms of the enemy. But the valour of the ſol- 


diers contributed more tham all things elſe to the 
Victory of the Romans. For the Prætor having 
broke through the main body of the Syrians, by 
"taking a com̃paſs, fell upon the rear of thoſe en- 


gaged with the Rfiodians; and immediately the 


galleys of Antiochus, inveſted both in the centre 


and Teft wing, were either taken or ſunk. Thoſe 


who were in the tight wing ſtill ſuſtained the fight, 
more terrified with the misfortune of their com- 


paznidns, chan by any loſs tliey had hitherto ſuf- 


fered themſelves. But vhen they ſaw that the 
greateſt part of the fleet was ſurrounded, and that 
che Admiral galley of Polyxenidas made off, 


— 


LY 


"leaving the reſt in danger, they immediately 
| hoiſted'theit ſmall ſails and fled to Epheſus wow 
0 REI I 5 A Ialr 


* 


Coxvbr ros, Ext 106, Conſol- 243 
| ages 'Ztrilins aid the Roman & Ra 562, 
f 


144 CoxxEL Ius, Lx LIus, Conſuls. 

A. R. 562-2 fair wind. Polyxenidas loſt in this battle forty- 

—— ſhips, of which the Romans 3 
and either burnt or ſunk the reſt. On the ſide of 
the Romans, there were two ſunk, and ſome others 
a little ſhattered. One Rhodian galley was taken. 
This was the event of the battle of Myonneſus. 


8 ECT, BL - 


Antiochus, in bis confuſion for the loſs of the naval 
battle, abandons the paſſage of the Helleſpont to the 
Romans. Reflexion upon the imprudence and 
blindneſs of Antiochus. He draws together as 
many troops as be can. Æmilius ſends gallies for 
the Conſul*s paſſage. He befieges Phocea, which 
ſurrenders. The Conſul paſſes the Helleſpont, and 
enters Afia, Antiochus ſends propoſals of peace 

to the Romans. His Ambaſſador endeavours to 
gain Scipio Africanus by conſiderable offers. Fine 
anſwer of Scipio. Antiochus prepares for the war. 
He ſends Scipio's ſon to him. The Conſul marches 
in queſt of the King to give him battle. The armies 
draw up in battle on both fides. Chariots armed 
with ſcythes. Battle fought near Magne/ia, The 
King's army is defeated and cut to pieces. The 
cities of Aſia minor ſurrender to the Romans. An- 
tiochus demands peace. Speech of his Ambaſſa- 
dors. Anſwer of Scipio Africanus. Conditions of 
prace impoſed upon the King, Eumenes ſets out 
for Rome with the Ambaſſadors. Cotta gives the 
Senate and People of Rome an account of the vic- 

tory gained over Antiochus, Audience granted 
 Antiochus's Ambaſſadors. Treaty of peace ratifi- 
ed. Ten commiſſioners appointed to regulate the af- 
fairs of Mia. Principal conditions of the treaty. 
| Naval triumph of Regillus. L. Scipio, on his 
return to Rome, is firnamed ASIATICUsS, and has 
the honour of a triumph, The. conqueſt - of A/ia 
2 >. „ 
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Cort rt, 2 108, Obi 115 


introduces Iuttiry into Rome. Raffaele upon 2 sel -Soluk 

condułt of the Romans in reſpett” th the” Grecian 
Commonwealth, ani of thi Kings böte "Europe 
and Alia; and at i be { ame ti me upon the relativh 

which all hf e Pvints f be Hehe * 
| Lee Church, gs e 
ei 2% 0 etobyuni. „n ge 
1 E'1ols the lelüg Wan Ae . 1 | 
much affełted A. Gerth, that he feerned en. 52 Auen 
voy confounded by ve As if reaſon had aban- in b;; | cont | 
doned him on a fudden, he immediafel took / fon Jar 
meaſures manifeſtly contrary-ro his inte 57 Tn” 2 222 
his conſternation, he ſeht orders for his troops to ; 2 . 
retire from Ly ſimachia, any the ober eiter df the Jara 
Helleſpont, I me) mould fall into the hands of the 77 of 
the enemy, who wite marching t that way in order e Hl. 
to enter Aſſa "whereas 1 it would have been neckſſary 4 . . 


vc ſend them thither, if they had nat been” ther? mw. 


before; becauſe That was the only means to 88 App. in 
vent their paſſage,” or at-leaſt to retard it. Fo 


r Syr. 1044 
Lyſimachia, which was à very well torrifled place, 

was capable of ſuſtaining : 4 long fiege, and perhaps 

of holdingfout till the winter was much advanced, 

vrhich would have incommotied the enemy exceed 


1 ingly by the want of provifions and forage: an + 
in the mean time he might have found means For 


accommodating: with the Romans, not td mention 
all the unforeſeen advantages, that. time might 
have produced. 
He not only eommithal 4 great fault 11 with- | 
drawing his troops from thence at a time when the cy | 
were molt neceſſary there, but he did it with 
much precipitation, that all the ammunition and 
proviſions were left behind, of which he had laid 
up conſiderable magazines. In conſequence, when 
the Romans made themſelves maſters 6f them, 
they found all the proviſions their army had occã- 
Lon for in as great abundance, as if they hatl been 


,=_ Vor. VII. L pur- 


a. 


CorNnz11vs, Lzvs, Conſuls, 


T6 
2 85 *. Reese laid up for them, and the paſſage of the 


elleſpont was ſo. open and eaſy, that they 
tranſported their army without the leaſt oppoſi- 


= 


tion. 


Reflexim We here plainly ſee what is 2 often inculcated 
upon the in the NN | that when God intends to,puniſh 


_—_— and deſtroy a Kingdom, he deprives its King, go- 


- 2 or ers, of counſel, prudence, and 
2525 . He I auk Big people = by Iſaiah. 
740 WM. Bar þ 2 the Lord, the Lord of Hoſts dat take 


6, bh 3. fie d 5 4 
i = the 2 2 dion 1 5 


anfig ola man, the N e 
0 in Ihe e qu 155 But it is very remarkable, 
* ts np Pagan ian ſays here in expreſs terms, 


d repeats 13 1 Wat (a) 3. rived 55 
A 8 ſenſe and reaſon; a puniſhment, ſays he, 
Wal always happens, when men are upon the point of 

W's bi ling into 4 great 1 nen, He deprives him, 

| 55 11 205 takes from him preſence of 
ö fas Rig and judgment : he diveſts him 
1 41 utary thoughts; he makes him in a man- 
ner diſtracted, and even averſe to all the good 
cunſels that can be 1 gs him. 

This is what Day; ed of God in ref pect to 
Ahitop hel Abſalom's counſellor: O Lord, 2 4 pray 
thee, turn the coun nlels of Abitophel into fooliſhneſs. 
However wiſe his advice may be, make it ſeem 

A abſurd to . And this was 
W. ppen pened For the Lord bad appointed 

to feat the good counſel of Abitopbel, ro THE 1N- 

| 171 NT THAT THE LORD MIGHT BRING THE . | 


Wos Ae. which he deſerved, . 


rakes Pr 22 TY my s „ bn. Toy Nasse 1 
. brug traci, Tg-04- vx n oP. 5 3 
ray erp inna 


4 In 
+ 2a — 4 — - 


E and irreligious of men, cannot arp: rr 


Cappadocia 1o King Ariarathey to demänd hid, 57 #729 


ſpont with: thirty galleys; to\-carry-the ConſaPs fe 


to return home, after having divided the [ſpoils 


But, before they. made uſe of the Pratorispermiſe 


_ neal. 


of R hoce 
itſelf, at length opened it's gates to rhe Romans, . 


C 


days, to wait the arrival af the baggage, and fick - "a 


- Connetrvs; Laufue Confiles 20" 
10 all ages happen the like events, ſo eridentiy 4.16 762. 
marked wink the hand ef Gbd, that the moſt ſtuu-. 


dging providence in them. 
After the naval battle, Antiochus retired to 4 5 | 
Sardis; from whence" he ſent Ambaſſadbrs into 4 all 


ge hers 
and into all the other parts, frbm whence he had If. 
reaſon to bope' any, being ſblely.ingrofied by the — 
deſign of giving the Romans battle by land. 31. 
The Frætor milius ſyt ſail for Chins (or io) Anilius 
and after having refitted his ſhips that had lufee gal. 
fered, be ſænt Il. Emilus Scaurus to the Helle- /v* for 144 


army to Aſia. ' He left the Rhodians at liberty. ** atk 
with them taken from tlie enemy by ſea and and. 
ſion to retire, they were deſrdus to render the 
Romans ſervice, in aſſiſting the Conſul to tranſ—- 
port his tops into Aſia, aud they did not return 

to R e dil after this! new rel of. their | 


ean time Emiliuvhad 98 200 the lege f He 4 | 
The city, after having long defended ** Fen 


Inthdx 


tion that the inhabitants ſhould not he 
enemies. But the rage and avarice of 
the ſoldiers prevailed over the Pretor's authority, 
and ere his W city was 

undere | 
NN Conſul arrived at leng th at Lykmarkia, The Cot 
which he found abandoned by the army, and full 5%, 7he 
of proviſions of all kinds. He reſted there ſome b 


men which he had been obliged to leave in ſeveral 

forts of Thrace. When the whole was come up, 

they reſumed their march, and arrived upon the 
L 2 banks 


* 
: 


148 * Connerivs, Lx Ius, Conſuls. 

A. R. 562: banks of the Helleſpont; and with the aid of Eu- 

A . v9. menes, who had made all the neceſſary prepara- 

tions, they paſſed from the other ſide without tu- 

mult and confuſion, as if the queſtion had been to 

enter an Ally's country, and without any reſiſt- 

ance. It was matter of great joy and confidence 

to the Romans, to find the paſſage to Aſia open 

in this manner, where they expected that they 

ſhould have great difficulties and dangers to en- 

counter. „C 

They remained during ſome time on the banks 

of the Helleſpont, becauſe it was the time when 

the Salii carried the ſacred ſhields in proceſſion at 

Rome, on which days it was not allowed to travel. 

This reaſon, which regarded Scipio Africanus in 

a ſtill more particular manner, becauſe he was 

himſelf of the number of the Salii, had prevented 

him from following the army, which was againſt 
ſetting out till he had rejoined it. 


 Antiochus When Antiochus knew, that the Romans had 


propeſes paſſed the Strait, he began to believe himſelf un- 
z 2 done. He then deſired to be delivered from a 
ee war, in which he had improperly engaged, and 


Liv. without having maturely conſidered all the conſe- 


xxxvii. quences. He therefore thought of ſending an 
Polyb. in Embaſſy to the Romans, to propoſe conditions of 
e of peace to them. All that Prince had heard of the 
<>: Character of Scipio Africanus, of his greatneſs of 
Appian. in ſoul,” generoſity, and clemency, in regard to the 
Syr. _conquered States as well of Spain as Africa, gave 
p. 105 him hopes, that that great man, ſatiated with 
—11% glory, would make no great difficulties to come 
into an accommodation: and the rather as he had 

a preſent to make him, to which he could not but 

be infinitely ſenſible. This was his own ſon, who 

was very young, and had been taken in the be- 
ginning of the war, and put into the hands of An- 
tiochus. Neither the time nor the occaſion mow 


CorneLivs, LL Ius, Conſuls 149 
this happened are exactly known: but it is cer- Aut C 148 
tain, that if that Prince had been at peace with thñʒe 
Roman People, and the 7 e had been under 
particular engagements of friendſhip and hoſpi- 
tality with him, young Scipio could not have 
been treated at his court with more politeneſs, be- 
nevolence, and diſtinction. 2 
It was during this halt of the troops, that He- D;zom/ 
raclides of Byzantium, Ambaſſador from Antio- of the Am- 
chus, arrived in the camp of the Romans. Hav- 44% 
ing been informed, that Scipio Africanus was ab- |” 77 . 
ſent, he would not be introduced to the Conſul. 
As ſoon as the perſon he expected arrived, he de- 
manded audience, which was immediately granted 
him. Being admitted into the council, he began 
by ſaying ! That what had rendered the other 
«© negotiations of peace ineffectual between his 
c“ maſter and the Romans, made him hope good 
« ſucceſs from this; becauſe all the difficulties 
« which had cut them ſhort at that time, were 
« now removed. That the King, to leave no 
„ room to complain, that he was for retaining 
«any thing in Europe; had abandoned Lyſima- 
„ chia. That as to Smyrna, Lampſacus and 
«© Alexandria in Troas, he was ready to cede 
<« thoſe cities to the Romans, and every other 
e city which they ſhould demand, as in alliance 
e with their Commonwealth. That he conſented. 
eto pay the Koman People one half of the ex- 
«© pences of the war. He concluded, with ex- 
< horting them to remember the inconſtancy of 
% human things, and not to rely too much upon 
e their preſent proſperity. That they ought to 
<« be ſatisfied with making Europe the boundary 
of their empire, which was of immenſe extent. 
c“ That if they abſolutely inſiſted upon adding 
ſome part of Aſia to it, the King would have 
moderation enough to conſent to it, provided 
2 $5 e te!” fe « the 


x — — 
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A. R. 8562, (e 
. — —— of 1 Xe were very dearly expreſſed and 
The Ambaſſador imagined that proj ofals 0 
advantageous and feaſonable in his ſenſe, could 
not be rejected: but the Romans did not judge 
them in the fame manner. As to the expences 
of the war, as it had been unjuſtly undertaken - 
e by the King, they thought it rexſon; that he 
* ſhould pay the whole. Neither were they ſa- 
ce tisfied with his making his gaͤrriſons evacuate 
% Tonia and Eolia. Their view was to reinſtate 
* the liberty of all Afia, as they had of all 
Greece: which could not be done, if the King 
did not abandon all Af on this fide of mount 
“ Taurus.” 
The in- Heräaclides, very much diſſatisfied with this 
=_ * public audience; and not being able to conſent to 
"rdeavours conditibs, that much exceeded his powers, en- 
to gain deavoured, according to the orders he had re- 
2 ceived, to bring over Scipio Africanus in particu- 
33 lar. He declared to him above all, that fa e King 
1 would reſtore his ſon to him without fanſom, 
Liy.ib 36. oe little knowing Scipio's greatneſs of foul, 
nd the Roman character, he affured him that it 
be could obtain peace for Antiochus that Prince 
would give him whatever ſums he ſhould think 
fit, and divide authority With him in the govern- 
ment of his dorminions, reſervitig to himſelf only 
the name of King r, if we follow Polybius 
who expreſſes this Wort modeſtly, that he would 
divide the revenues of his kingdom With him. 
Sei? Scipio anſwered in tertfis t6 this effect: I dg 
Hine ſpeech. not wonder that you little know Stipio und the Ro- 
mans in general, as you do nos ſo much as know rhe 
condition of the Prince, tube Fs ſent you 10" ts. 
you pretend, that the uricer fancy of 145 Bau in- 
Cline uy to grant you Beate more cafe, your maſter 


ould baue * pain of Lyfe, Hi, prevent 


CoRNET Tus, Lr 1s, Coniſtils. tn | 


77 n 19 at, 11 2 l 1 K. 1 22 A 
as from entering tbe Cherſoneſus, of ſholld hive ente AR. 15. 


to meet i in he Hellſpont, to babe diſplted oy © 
paſſage into Af. Bui, as BY Bas abdndoned it td 
ts, be has received the curb and the yoke. (4) A. 
mongft the fer: be makts me, that of reſtoring n my 

ſon cannot but very ſinfibly affet? me. As to the ref, 

1 beg the gods, that the ſtate of my fortunt may diſ- 
penſe with the want of them : at leaft my beart will 
never think of them as neceſſary, and I hope they ne- 
ver will be capable of tempting me, If Antiocbus, 

in return for a private favour, requires only a pri- 
vate Acknowledgment, I ſhall make bim ſenfablt, that 
Tam not nngrateful : but, as a public man, be muſt 
expe} nothing from me, as it is my dut to receive © 
not bing from him. All that I can now do, is to give 
bim ſalutary counſel, as a good and faithful friend. 
Go therefore, and tell bim from me, to lay down his 
arms, and not to refuſe any of the conditions of peace 
propoſed to him. od NS ad nds 
Antiochus could not reliſh ſuch propoſals, and Antiocbus 
believed he ſhould run no riſque in hazarding 4 
battle, as it would not be poſſible after he had loſt?” 2 
it, to impoſe harder DEE Toa upon him. Ac- 
cordingly renouncing all thoughts of an accom- 
modation, his fole attention was now to prepare 
for war. 5 . 

The Conſul ſeeing nothing now that ought to The Ro- 
delay him, continued his march, and arrived at * ble 


Lion. The Romans conſidered that city as 9 
cradle of their origin, and as their primitive coun- aer fers. 
try, from whence ZEneas had ſet out to ſettle in Jufin. 

Iraly. The Conſul offered ſacrifices to Minerva, yr, 8. 
who preſided in the citadel. The joy was equal il. 


on both ſides,, almoſt like that of fathers and 


(h Ego exmunifcentiare-  rnquam fortuna egeat mea; 
maximum donum filium animus certe non egebit. Liv. 
Abeba: aliis deos precor, ne 
3 | L 4 chil. 


152 


A. R. 562, 
ee inhabitants of that city ſeeing their deſcendants, 


"Antiochus 
pio's ſon 
to bim. 
Liv. 
xxxvii. 


ConxkLius, LælUIus, Conſule. 
children, who meet after a long ſeparation. The 


conquerors of Africa and the Weſt, come now ta 
reſume Aſia, as a kingdom, which had belonged 


to their forefathers, imagined that they ſaw Ilium 
Tiling out of its aſhes, and born again more illuſ- 


trious than ever. The Romans, on their ſide, 
felt an infinite joy from ſeeing themſelves in the 
antient abode of their fathers, who had given 
birth to Rome, and to contemplate in it the tem- 
ples and ſtatues of the divinities common to them 
with that city, VTV 
Having ſet out from thence, they arrived in ſix 
days at the ſource of the fiver Caycus. The King 
was incamped in the neighbourhood of Thyatira. 
He was informed there, that P. Scipio had been 
carried ſick to Elæa; whither he ſent him his ſon. 
The ſight of ſo dear an object made an impreſſion 
both on his body and mind, in reſtoring joy and 


health to that ſick and afflicted father. After hav- 


ing long embraced his ſon, and ſatisfied the firſt 
tranſports of paternal tenderneſs, Go, faid he to the 
Ambaſſadors, go, and aſſure the King that I am ex- 


tremely ſenſible of his generous attention, and tell bim, 
/ 


that at preſent I can give him no other proof of my 
gratitude, than in adviſirg bim not to think of fight- 


ing, before be knows that. am arrived in the camp. 


Perhaps Scipio was in hopes that a delay af ſome 
days would give the King time to make more ſe- 
rious reflexions than he had done hitherto, and to 
thick of concluding a ſolid peace. 'For of what 
ſervice could his preſence have been to the King 
in def 7s 4990 I 2th 
Though the ſuperiority of Antiochus's troops 
in point of number to thoſe of the Romans, was a 
ſtrong motive with him for hazarding a battle 
without delay; however the authority of fuch a 
perſon as Scipio, upon whom he had the"? 


lied in caſe of any unfortunate accident, prevailed 4-R. 5627 

in his thoughts. He paſſed the river of Phrygia, 
(the Hyllus according to Strabo) poſted himſelf 

near Magneſia at the foot of mount Sipylus, where 

he fortified his camp ſo as to ſecure it from inſult. 

The Conſul followed him cloſe thither. The 74: Cen- 
armies were ſeveral days in view ; but Antiochus// /#/ows 
did not make his quit his camp. It conſiſted of u r & 
ſeventy thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, and % 
fifty-four elephants. The Romans had in all but Liv. 

thirty thouſand men and ſixteen elephants. The xxxvii. 37. 
| Conſul ſeeing, that the King made no motion, 
aſſembled his council to deliberate upon the mea-, 
ſure he ſhould take, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in 
avoiding to come to blows. He repreſented, 
c“ that the winter approaching, it would be necef-, 
« ſary, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
& to keep the ſoldiers incamped ; or, if they went 
& into winter quarters, to refer the deciſion of the 
& war to the year following.“ Never did the Ro- 
mans ſhew ſo much contempt for an enemy as on. 
this occaſion. | They all cried out, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to march immediately againſt the enemy. 
and to take advantage of the ardor of the ſol- 
diers, who were all ready to paſs the foſſes and 
ſtorm the paliſades, in order to attack them in 
their camp, if they did not quit it. Perhaps the 
Conſul was deſirous to act before the arrival of his 
brother, whoſe preſence would have-much dimi-- 
The next day, after the ſituation of the-enemy's 74, armies 
camp had been viewed, the conſul made his army draw up _ 
approach it drawn up in battle. The King, fear- 1 5at/{e on 
ing that a longer delay might diſcourage his troops, 4% He. 
and augment the boldneſs of the enemy, at length xvii. 
made them march out. In conſequence both ſides 39, 4a. 
prepared for an action, which was to be de- 
| ciſive. 7 14 l Et et m og E 
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ä L#t1vs, Confals! 


Ia the Conſul's army all was uniform Erith 
'9% both as to men and arms; It conſiſted of to Ju 


man legions, each of five thbuſind four hundred 


men, and two the like bodies of Latine troops. 
The Romans were poſted in the centre, and the 
Latines on the two wings, the left of Which was 
ſiſtgined by the tiver. The firſt line of the centre 
was compoſed of the Haſtari: the fecond; of the 
Prineipis ; and the third, of the THEY. Add 
this, properly ſpeaking, was whi# formed” the 
ml bots. Ol the Ride of HE Left wing, 'th e. 
ver and ſaſtain it; the Conſul had poſte Amo 
on the ſamè lihe three thouſand Achæan infant y 
and auxiliary troops of Eumenes; and next to 
them ſomé whit lefs than three thouſand höôfſe, 
eight hundred of which were the troops of Eu- 
menes; and the reft Roman or Eatine. lie laced 
five hündted Uight-armed Tralkiaus of Cretans' at 


the extremity of this Wing. The left wing did 


not ſeeth to have occafivn for fuch 4 reihforte- 
ments betauſe it was judged; that the fiber and 


its banks, Which Were very ſteep, ſufficiently de- 


fended . He lbwever poſted four E6in paris öf 
horſe here. TWo thouſthd foldiers were Eft t 
guard the camp; which were Mäcedonians an 
Thracians; that had voluntarily folowearte arfHy. 
The fixteen elephdtits wefe left behind the Triarii, 
to ſerve 4s 4 ch hs de reſerve and 4 rear guard. tr 


was not thought proper to oppoſe them! tv thoſe 


of the enemy, not only Eg Row the latter Were 
much more numerous, four to fixteen) but 


becauſe the elephants of (Ader the omly oheS the 


Romans had, were much inferior both in bigneſs 


and ſtrength to thoſe of India, and coind not aſe 
tain their charge. 


The King's army was more „ists Fro his 


= diverſity - of nations ard the difference of arimnss 


Sixteen thouſand footy armed after the Macedo- 
441 | | nian 


CorntL1vs, L&L1vs, Confſuls, 


man manner, compoſed the main battle. This 4: 


185 


R 


„ 
Phalanx was divided into ten ſmall bodies, the Ou 55 | 


front of each conſiſting of fifty men by thirty= 
two in depth; and in each of the ſpaces between 


them two elephants were placed. This conſtituted. 


the principal ſtrength of the army. The fight 
only of the elephants gave terror. They were 


very large, and ſeemed more ſo from the orna- 


ments of their heads and their plumes, in which 
gold, ſilver, purple, and ivory glittered : vain 
ornaments, which invite the enemy, by the hope 
of ſpoils, and do not defend an army. _ Theſe 
elephants carried towers upon their backs, with four 
combatants in them, not including the guide. On 
the right ſide of this phalanx were drawn up upon 
the ſame line part of the horſe : vis. fifteen hun- 


dred Gauls of Aſia, (called Gallo-Græci by the 


Romans, and Galatæ by the Greeks) three thou- 
ſand Cuiraſſiers armed at all points; (Catapbracti) 
a thouſand other horſe, which were the flower of 
the Medes and other neighbouring people. Next 
them, and at ſome diſtance from them, were placed 
a troop of ſixteen elephants to ſupport them. On 


the ſame ſide, extending the ſame wing, was poſt- 


ed the King's regiment, confiſting of Argyraſ- 
noms ſo called becauſe they had ſilver bucklers. 


eyond them, twelve hundred horſe-archers of the 


Dahæ, with which were joined two thouſand five 
hundred others of the Myſians. Then three thou- 


ſand light-armed troops, partly Cretans, partly 


Trallians. This wing was cloſed by four thou- 
fand ſlingers and archers, half Cyrtæans and half 
Elymæans. The left wing was diſpoſed and 
ſtrengthened almoſt as the right} except that be- 
fore part of the cavalry were placed waggons 
armed with ſcyths, and beaſts, called dromedaries, 


with Arabian archers upon them, who had ſmall _ 


ſwords ſix feet long for reaching the enemy _ 


156 


Ant. C. 190. 


CoxNRELius, Lælus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 562. the backs of thoſe animals. 8 The ; King com- 


manded the right; Seleucus his ſon, and Anti- 
pater his nephew, the left; and three Lieutenant- 
Generals the main body.” , (1 4 
A fog which roſe in the morning, covered the 


two armies with thick darkneſs; then a ſouth 


wind brought on a wet miſt, which ſpread over 
the whole plain. Theſe two inconveniences did 
not much hurt the Romans, but were very incom- 
modious to, and much againſt, the King's troops. 
For the former occupying only a moderate extent 
of country, could however ſee each other: and 
their arms, which were for the moſt part ſolid and 
heavy, were not at all damaged by the humidity. 
But the different parts of Antiochus's army were 
ſo remote, that the two extremities were ſo far 
from being able to ſee each other, that even thoſe 


in the centre could not diſtinguiſh what paſſed on 


the two wings, and the damp had relaxed the 


ſtrings of their bows and ſlings to ſuch a degree, 


Chariots 
armed 
awith 

feyt hs * 
Lav. 
XXXVil:4 1. 


and the thongs of their javelins, that it was not 

ſſible for them to make uſe of them. 

Beſides this the cars armed with ſcyths, by which 
Antiochus was in hopes of ſpreading terror and 
diſorder amongſt the troops of the enemy, began 
the confuſion of his own. The form of theſe 
cars was as follows. From the midſt of the pole 
iſſued ten points of iron about a cubit long, (a 
foot and an half) intended to break and pierce 
whatever came before it. On each ſide of the 
yoke or ſeat were two ſcyths, the one level with 
the ſeat itſelf, and the other turned towards the 


ground: the. firſt to cut obliquely, the other to 


cut thoſe from top to bottom who ſhould have 
fallen, or ſhould endeavour to creep under, And 
laſtly, at the axes of each wheel two more ſcyths 


were faſtened, in the ſame ſituation and for the 


ſame effect. Antiochus, conceiving, that if he 
bay | placed 


Corntt1vs, Lælius, 'Cotiſuls: 157 
15 40 theſe cars in the rear, or the centre, the dri · A A. 562. 
vers of them would be obliged to make them paſs 6 
through bis troops, poſted. their in the front, as | 
wy have ſaid already. l 
+ Eumenes, who was ace nel with this kind a 
ee how doubtful an aid it was, if care 
was taken to frighten the hbifes who drew the 
cars, rather than to attack them loſe, ordered the 
Cretan archers," the flingers,” and the hofſe armed 
with javelins, not to go all in a body a ainſt 
them, but divided in ſmall plato6ns, and to ſhows 
er their darts upon them from alt ſides, raiſing 
great cries at the fame time.. 

His orders were executed, 8 had al the ſuc- Bain 
ceſs he expected. As ſoon as thoſe cars ſet for- giver. 
wards, and this was in a manner the prelude of Te King's 
the battle, the horſes which' drew 'them, terrified 9,72, u. 
with the horrid cries raiſed on all ſides, and over- 57 75 

whelmed with ſtones, darts, and javelins, took the 1 
bridle in their teeth, ran away in diſorder on every Li 
ſide in the ſpace between the two armies without dan ' 
feeling the reins, and turned "againſt their own © it 
troops, as well as againſt the camels. This 
empty bugbeat being thus diſperſed, the armies 
-came to blows. 7778 1 
But this firſt Wade occaſioned: he tofs of 
the King's whole army. For the troops, who 
were near theſe cars, terrified by the diſorder and 
tright of the horſes, fled themſelves, and left all 
uncovered and without defence quite as far as the 
Cuiraſſiers. The latter, attacked by the Roman 
- cavalry, could not ſuſtain the charge, and broke 
that inſtant, many remaining upon the place, be- 
cauſe the weight of their arms would not admit 
them to eſcape by flight. The whole left wing 
was put to the rout, "and carried diſorder and 
- conſternation as far as the'} main Bod y formed by 
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3g Comnzr.1vs, Lz11vs, Conſuls; 
ro The Roman legions then attacked it with ad- 


hve pi the phalanx not being able to uſe their 


pikes, becauſe the flying troops fell in a- 
9 7 them, and hindered them from acting, 


m from all ſides. The elephants diſpoſed in 
* 4 os the phalanx, were of no aid to 
Noms 12 8 in the 


= 


bene with their Kere or, 1 hey 


of the phalanx were 
- then put in diſorder, and the — 4 — had already 


bkegan to cut the rear in pieces, which had been 


\ ſurrounded, when they were informed that their 
& wing was in great danger. 

he Conſul, convinced that his left would be 
ſu ficient! y defended by the ſeep banks of the 1 

ver, PAR luſtained it with only four companies of 
caval who had even removed from the river to 
Join : reſt. of the army. Antiochus, from the 
right where he commanded, perceiyed this open- 
ing, and moved thither to attack the enemy with 
his auxiliary troops and heavy We cavalry; 
and he not only puſhed the Romans in front, but 
filing off on the ſide of the river, began to take 
them in flank. The Roman cavalry having been 
put in diſorder, and taken to flight, the intantry 
ſoon followed it, and did not ſtop till they rh 
in ſight of their camp. 

M. ZAmilius, the military Tribune, had re- 
mained there to guard it. When he ſaw the Ro- 
mans come flying thither, he went out with all his 
troops to meet them, reproaching them with their 
cowardice and ſhameful flight. He did more, 
he ordered his troops to ill the firſt of thoſe 
they met flying without OY that ſhould refuſe 


to 


fa Romans diſcharged their javelins upon 


« 
* » 
*- 1 
— ”£Q y-- —Y an. -T Y Py 


© Copyarus, LaL1vs, Conſuls, 259 
to face apgut.· This oor ee ERGO: 562 
mg 


punctually executed, had all its effect. The 0.160 
fecter dread ſurmounted the leſs. The fly 
ſoldiers firſt ſtopped, and then rętùgned to the 
battle. Emilius, with his body of troops, which 
conſiſted of two thouſand, men, all brave and enu: 
red to war, pp Ty King, he vigoroufl 
urlued thoſe that fled. Attalus, the brother-q 
 SUMENCES, upon the advice, he received of the dif- 
order of the left Ving: flew 10 is, and arrived ſea- 
ſonably with two, hundred horſe. Antiochus ſec - 
ing, that thoſe he purſued before, returned to the 
charge, and that the troops who arriyed, ſome 
from the camp, and others from the battle, W. 
upon the point gf pyſhing bim on all ſides, turb 
his back in his turn, and retired vith preci pi- 


1 tation. i IB SO GREET G10, CL n. 
Ihe Romans being thus victorigus on the right 
(9, 95 85, Paſſing over dhe heaps: of | 
wes, eſpecially in the centre, where they 
und melt reſiſtance, in effect of the braverꝝ of 
the troops, and Where the flight had been moſt 
difficult through the weight of the atms, ran to- 
wards che camp of the deteated tg plunder it. The 
borle of Eumenes firſt, and after wards thoſe of 
the Conſul, purſued the enemy in the plain, »kil- 
ling all chat fell into cheir hands. But what was 
maſt pernicious to che flying troops, was meeti 
the cars, elephants and camels, For being dib- | 
perſed on all Sides, and throwing down one ano- 
ther through their eagerneſs, to eſcape the victor, 
they Were cru, ed. under the feet of choſe animals. 
More were killed, in the camp than in the battle. 
For it was thither flight carried maſt of the de- 
feated, and they tought with moſt obſtinacy there 
before the intrenchments, in hopes of being ſuſ- | 
tained by thoſe, that had been left in the campo —* 
guard it. In conſequence the Romans, who had 
Ane! ' expected; 
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166 Connriws, LL Ius, Confuls) | 


A. R. 56a. expected to carry it on the firſt aſſault, inraged 

Ade ge. with having been ſtopt ſo long at the ated; ed 

more blood than they would have done, had they 
entered it ſooner. CP REO 0 2 CLIN 

Antiochus loſt fifty thouſand foot, and four 

thouſand horſe in this battle. The number of the 

priſoners amounted to only fourteen hundred 

men. Fifteen elephants were alſo taken with their 

guides. Many were wounded on the ſide of the 

Romans: but they left only three hundred foot 

and fourſcore horſe upon the ſpot. Eumenes loſt 

only twenty-five of his troops. The next day they 

ſtript the dead of their ſpoils and aſſembled their 

It is obſerved,” that one of the cauſes of the loſs 

of this battle, was the manner in which the King 

had drawn up his er It conſtituted the 

principal ſtrength of his army, and had hitherto 

paſſed for invincible. It conſiſted ſolely of old, 

warlike, robuſt ſoldiers, full of vigour and cou- 

| In order therefore to have enabled them 

to do him moſt ſervice, he ſhould have given 

them leſs depth and more front; whereas by 

drawing them up two and thirty deep, he render- 

ed half of them uſeleſs, and poſted new raiſed 

troops upon the reſt of the front, without courage 

or experience, in which he ought to have placed 

no confidence. Antiochus, in this, had however 

only followed the method obſerved by Philip and 

Alexander, who drew up their phalanx in the fame 

manner. But in proceſs of time, able Generals 

| reduced the depth'to ſixteen, and even to eight, 

The cities according to the exigency of different caſes and 

of Afia different occaſions. „ 3 

minor ſur- The fruit of this victory gained at Magneſia 

render to near Sipylus, was the ſurrender of all the cities of 

the Ro- Aſia minor, which came either immediately, or 

1:iv. ſoon after, to ſubmit to the Romans. Neither 

xxxvii. 44f / | Hanni- 


ConneLvs, L=1L1us, Conſuls. 


Hannibal nor Scipio were preſent in this battle. 4 mango 


The firſt was blocked up by the Rhodians in 
Pamphylia, and the other continued ſick at 
Elæa. 


Anek having fled with ſome of his people, 


arrived about midnight at Sardis with a ſmall num- 
ber of troops, which he had picked up on his 
way. There, being informed that his ſon Seleu- 
cus, and ſome of the grandees of his court had 
retired to Apamea, he ſet out towards the end of 


the night for that place with his wife and daughter. 


They ſoon after paſſed mount Taurus with the 
utmoſt diligence to enter Syria. 


The Conſul had already arrived at Sardis, where * 
his brother P. Scipio joined him, having ſet out demand; 
aſſoon as his health would permit. It was there, peace by 
that a trumpet from Antiochus came to defire Sci- 7* 


pio Africanus to prevail upon the Conſul his bro- caſe —_ 


ther, that that Prince might ſend Ambaſſadors to 
him, which was granted him. Some days after 
the King ſent Zeuxis, who had been governor of 
Lydia, and Antipater his nephew. They applied 
firſt to Eumenes, whom they believed the moſt 


averſe to peace on account of the antient quarrels 
between him and Antiochus. But having found 


him more tractable than either they or the King 
had expected, they went to P. Scipio, who pre- 
ſented them to the Conſul. That General afiem- 
bled his whole council to give them audience, and 


when they were introduced to it: Romans, ſaid ge- af 
Zeuxis, without ſeeking to excuſe ourſelves, we only the Am- 
oſt you what we are to do to expiate the imprudence, A: 
into which Antiochus has fallen, and to induce you to 


forgive him, and grant him peace. You have always 
with generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul pardoned the 
Kings and States you have overcome. How much 
more ought you to do ſo now after @ vidtory, which 
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162 ' Cornetivs, LæLIus, Conſuls. 


A. R. 564.7e4ders you maſters bf the Univerſe ? (a) Laying aſide 
Ant. C. 90. 4% animoſity againſt mortals, you ſhould have no 

_ thoughts for the future; but, after the example of the 
gods, to pardon and do good to mankind,  _ 
Before the Ambaſſadors arrived, the anſwer of 


Conditions pointed to make it, ſpoke to them to the follow- 
ing effect. (+) Of all the things, which are natu- 

»pon the rally dependant on the gods, we poſſeſs only thoſe which 
King. they have vouchſafed to beflow. As to our courage, 

Liv. ibid. hieb depends only upon us, it has .always been the 

ſame, in whatſoever ſituation we have been. As ill 

fortune has never been able to depreſs it, Proſperity is 

not capable of exalting it. To prove what I ſay, I 

might mention the example of your Hannibal, if I 

had not your own to ſet before you. When we had 

paſſed the Helleſpont, before we had ſeen your camp 

and army, whilſt the event of the war was ſtill un- 

certain, you came to treat with us of peace. Now 

the ſame conditions, which we then propoſed to you, 

when things were equal on both fides, we now pro- 

poſe again, when you are defeated and we vittorious, 

You fhall abandon all you poſſeſs in Europe, and in 

Aa on this ſide of mount Taurus. You ſball give us, 

for the charges of the war, fifteen thouſand * Euboic 

talents, five hundred down, and two thouſand five 

hundred when the Senate and People of Rome ſhall 

have ratified the treaty. You ſhall pay the remaining 

. twelve. thouſand in twelve equal annual payments. Ut 


(a ) Poſitis jam adverſus om- 
nes mortales certaminibus, 
haud ſecus, quam deos, con- 
ſulere & parcere vos generi 
humano oportet. Liv. 

(6) Romani, ex 1is quæ in 
deum immortalium poteſtate 
erant, ea habemus, quæ dii 
dederunt Animos, qui n o- 
ſtræ mentis ſunt, allem ig 


omni fortuna geſſimus, geri- 
muſque: neque eos ſecundæ 
res extulerunt, nec adverſæ 
minuerunt. Liv. 

* Fifteen Attic taltnts would 


be about tauo millions two bun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds 
feerling : Thoſe Eubæa were 
Something Igſi. Ids 


is 


Colntt.rv5; 1 Conſls. No | 


is alſo juſt, that you ſhould pay Eumenes * four bun- A. 4. Re 6. 
dred 4— and the reſt of the corn, which was r 
fo his father. When you have accepted theſe conditions, 
that we may rely upon your executing them, you ſhall 
give us twenty hoſtages, which we ſhall chuſe. But 
the Roman People can never be aſſured. of being at 
peace with a Printe, who keeps Hannibal at his court. 
Me therefore previouſly to all things demand that you 
deliver him up to us, as well as Thoas the Atolian, 
who has muſt contributed in exciting this war. The 
King, by uelaying too long, will make peace when 
his fortune is become more precarious. If be delays 
longer, (a) let him know, that it is more difficult to 
make the fortune of Kings deſcend from its greateſt 
height to a middling condition, than to precipitate it 
from the latter to the loweſt tate. | 
Scipio's diſcourſe begins with a maxitn, which 
ſeems great, but is really fo only through pride. 
This diſtinction between external s depen- 
dant upon Providence, and thoſe of the foul, de- 
pendant folely upon human will, is the conſtant 
and almoſt univerſal opinion of the Pagan world. 
Cicero explains himſelf on this head ſtill much De War. 
more ſtrongly by the mouth of Cotta, who, as Peor. II. 
well as himſelf, was of the ſet of the Acade- äs. #7 
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mies. All (4) men, ſays he, are convinced, | 
e that they hold all fortuitous and exterior goods } 


SORE ara At tit, 


from the gods, as well as all the conveniences 
« of life, but not virtue. Was there ever a man 


* 
2 a "EE 2 


Fur bunured thouſand aceeptam deo retulit. Num 


cronuns. 

a ) Sciat regum majeſtatem 
difſicilius 3 ſummo faſtigio ad 
medium detrahi, quam à me- 
diis ad ima præcipitari. Liv. 

(6) Hoc quidem omnes mor- 
tales fic 2 externas com- 
moditates 4 diis ſe habere: 


virtutem autem nemo unquam 
| M 2 | 66 „ who 


quis quod bonus vir eſſet, gra- 
tias diis egit unguam ? At, 


quòd dives, quòd honoratus, 


quod incolumis. Jovemque 
optimum maximum, ob eas 
res appellant, non quòd nos 
juſtos, temperantes, ſapientes 
efficiat, ſed quod ſalvos, inco- 
lumes, 8 copioſos. 
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164 CokNELius, LæLIUs, Conſuls. 
Pros bro c who thanked the gods, that he was a good 
9. ec man? No certainly: but the gods are thanked 
« for riches, honours, and health. Jupiter is 
called moſt good, molt potent, not becauſe he 
“ makes us juſt, prudent, wiſe ; but becauſe he 
„ affords us protection, ſafety, riches, and health.” 
1 15. This Horace alſo thought, which he expreſſed, in 
few words in theſe two lines: 8 


Sed ſatis eſt orare Jovem, que donat & aufert. | 
Det vitam, det opes: æquum mi animum ipſe parabo. 


Theſe are the ſentiments men derive from the cor- 
ruption of their nature, which is averſe to ſuffering 
the juſt dependance, wherein the creature is in re- 
ſpect to God in all things in general and without 
exception. e 
Fumenes The Ambaſſadors of Antiochus had orders to 
| fets out farACCEPt all the conditions the Romans ſhould think 
Remewithfit to preſcribe : ſo that there was nothing farther 
the Ambaſ in queſtion on the King's part, but to ſend Am- 
_ 75 baſſadors to Rome. The Conſul diſtributed his 
zOCDUS. . *, + 
Ls. troops into the cities of Magneſia upon the 
xxxvii.45. Meander, of Tralles, and Epheſus, to quarter 
there during the winter. Some days after the 
| hoſtages he had demanded of the King were 
brought him to the laſt place. Eumenes ſet out 
for Rome at the ſame time with that Prince's 
Ambaſſadors ; and they were followed by thoſe 
of all the different States of Aſia. _ 
Aſſoon as Hannibal and Thoas were apprized 
that a treaty was negotiating, rightly judging that 
they mould be ſacrificed, both provided for their 
ſafety, beſore it was concluded. 


M. Fu- 


3 Manutvs, Conſul „ 


M. Ful vius 1" , W's 
Cx. Maurius VuLs0. © jo , Ant. C. 189. | 


I omit love ſome facts of the preceding, year, 
to which I ſhall return. 

Under theſe new Conſuls arriyed at Rome 

M. Aurelius Cotta, L. Scipio's lieutenant, with 

the Ambaſſadors of Antiochus, King Eumenes, 

and the Ambaſſadors of the Rhodians. ; 

Cotta related, firſt in the Senate, and then in Cotta 
the aſſembly of the People, all that had paſſed in er 7 
Aſia. Proceſſion and thankſgivings were decreed Pople an 
for three days for ſuch great ſucceſſes, and forty account of 
great victims were ſacrificed. 4 videry 

Audience was then given to Eumenes preferably -,, 

to all others. He began by thanking the Senate Liv. 
« in few words for the diſtinguiſhed, protection xxxvi.52, 
„ they had afforded him, in delivering himſelf ee 
and his brother from the ſiege carried on Fin, 
80 againſt Pergamus the capital of his dominions, and - ben 
* and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt the unjuſt % Rle- 
< enterprizes of Antiochus. He then congratu- _ 
< lated the Romans upon the ſucceſs of their arms vi. 
< by ſea and land, and upon the glorious victory 52.54. 
„they had lately obtained, by which they had Polyb. 
"_ * driven Antiochus out. of Europe, and all that 
„part of Aſia on this fide of mount Taurus. 
« « He added, that as to what related to his perſon 
and the ſervices he had endeavoured to render 
&« the Commonwealth, he choſe, that the Senate 
„ ſhould be informed of them rather by the Ro- 
man Generals than from his own mouth.” 

So modeſt a reſerve was generally approved : 
but he was deſired expteſsly to ſay wherein the Se- 
nate and People of Rome could oblige him, and 
what he expected from them ; aſſuring him that 
he might rely upon their good will, He replicd, 
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Ar. ©4159: ee him by others, he ſhould take the li 


nas 


ingly the Rhodians on 


Forvivs, MAnitivs, Conſuls, 


cc that if the choice of a reward were propaſed to 
— to aſk 
* the advice of ſo illuſtrious a body in reſpect to | 
<« the anſwer it was pro per for him to give, to 
« avoid making demands that might be deemed 
c jmmodeſt and exceſſive: but pf it was from 
the Senate itſelf he expected all he could Re 
ehe thought it incumbent on him to referhimfcſ ty 
« ſolely to their generoſity.” He was again 


5 re to explain himſelf clearly, and without am- 


iguity. In this mutual conteſt of politeneſs and 


dieference, Eumenes not being able to get ſo much 


the better of himſelf as to comply, quitted the af- 


ſembly. The Senate however perfiſted in their 
opinion; and their reaſon was, that only the King 


knew what ſuited himſelf, and was moſt for his 
intereſt, He was therefore made to return, and 
obliged to explain himſelf. 

Eumenes then made a very fine ſpeech, the 


0s Pe of which was to demand of t g Roman 


eople by way of recompence for his ſervices 
great part of Aſia Minor, which had been taken 
from Antiochus. But, as he knew, that the 
Rhodians would oppoſe his demands under ver 
ſpecious pretexts, he previouſly refuted all that. 
they had to ſay contrary to his intereſts. Accord- 
1 admitted to audience, 
after having ſpoke modeſtly of their ſervices, re- 
eee in a lively manner, that it was for the 
onour of the Roman People to reinſtate the liberty 
of all the cities of Aſia, as they had of Greece. 
Thoſe two ſpeeches, the ſubſtance and a great 


many ſtrokes of which Livy has copied from 


olybius, are very eloquent: but as they regard 
the intereſts of the States of Aſia more than thoſe 
of the Romans, and I have related them with fuf- 


Vol. VIII. ficient extent in the Antient Hiſtory, I thought | it 


necęſſary to omit them here, 


The 


* 


Föorvius, Manzivs, Conſuls. 167 
The Ambaſſadors of Antiochus were heard after 4. R. 563. 


thoſe of the Rhodians. They confined themſelves 735 7 
to aſking, that the Senate would be pleaſed to ra- S r. 
tify the peace, which L. Scipio had granted them. 7 Antio- 
They did ſo, and ſome days after, it was allo ra- | > 3 : 
tified in the aſſembly of the People. The treaty 5,.,,, 
of peace was folemnly concluded in the capitol peace is 
between the Senate and Roman People of one ſide, . 
and Antipater, the principal Ambaſſador and ne- ie 
phew of Antiochus on the other. *P 
Audience was afterwards given to the other de- 2 ,,,,. 
puties of Aſia, to which it was anſwered in gene- mi/forers 
ral, that the Senators, according to antient cuſ- /9inred 
tom, would ſend ten commiſſioners into Aſia, to wit os 
make ſuch regulations as. ſhould be proper, of des. 
which the ſubſtance ſhould be very near as fol- 1 
lows: that Eumenes ſhould be put into poſſeſſion eee 
of all the countries, that had been under Antio- heir regu- 
chus on this ſide of mount Taurus, except Lycia and ien. 
Caria: thoſe countries included all Ly caonia, the two Ibid. 56. 
Phrygias, Myſia, the cities of Lydia and Ionia, ex- 
cept thoſe which were free at the time the battle was 
fought with Antiochus: that all the cities of Aſia, 
which had paid tribute to Attalus King of Pergamus, 
ſhould alſo pay tribute to Eumenes his ſon. That 
thoſe which had been - tributary to Antiochus, 
ſhould be free and exempt from all impoſts. 
That, as to what regarded the Rhodians, they 
were granted Lycia, and that part of Caria in the 
— 2 of their iſland beyond the Mean- 
der, with the cities, towns, forts and lands, ex- 
tending towards Piſidia, except the places which 
had been free before the victory over Antiochus, 7rizmphs 
Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well *. * 3 
tisfied with this regulation, which really was high- Z. Za: 


ly advantageous to them. b lins Regit: 
The war with Antiochus made way for three * 


triumphs at Rome, The firſt was that of Man. ri. 
DE M 4 Acilius, 46 & 59. 


168 Ful vius, MAxrtus, Conſuls. 

A. R- 88. Acilius, who triumphed over Antiochus and the 

'* Ztolians. The ſecond was granted to L. Emi- 

lius Regillus, who had defeated Polyxenidas Ad- 

miral ot the fleet of Antiochus by ſeea. 

L. Scipio Some time after L. Scipio arrived at Rome, 

on hit re- and to equal his brother by a glorious ſurname, he 

323 aſſumed that of Afaticus. He related his ſucceſſes 

rb ſurname in Aſia to the Senate and People. The Romans 

of Afiati- returned the gods ſolemn thank fgivings for ſo con- 
cus, and ſiderable a victory, and granted their General the 
2 honour of a triumph, which he had ſo juſtly de- 
xxxvii.cg. ſerved. This triumph, in outward ſhew, ex- 

ceeded that of Scipio Africanus: but on the ſide 

of danger and difficulty of the war, and impor- 

tance of actions, was as much inferior to it, as 

L. Scipio was to his brother, or Antiochus to 
Hannibal. He exhibited to the eyes of the Peo- 

ple two hundred and thirty four enſigns, twelve 
hundred and twenty elephants teeth, to hundred 

and twenty four gold crowns, a conſiderable quan- 

tity of gold and filver either in ingots, coined or 
wrought plate of all kinds. Beſides which he 

cauſed two and thirty Generals of armies, Gover- 

nors of provinces, or great Lords of the court of 
Antiochus to be led before his chariot. He cauſed 

twenty five denarii to be diſtributed to each ſol- 

dier (about twelve ſhillings) twice as much to the 
Centurions, and thrice to the horſe. After his 

triumph, he cauſed twice the uſual pay and 1 

viſions to be given the troops, as he had done 

before in Aſia immediately after the defeat of An- 

tiochus. It was almoſt a year after the expira- 
tion of his conſulſhip, when he had this triumph. 
The con- Thus ended the war with Antiochus, which was 

gue 9 not of long duration, coſt the Romans little blood, 
2 jux. and however very much conduced to aggrandize 
vry at their empire. But at the ſame time this victory alſo 
Rone. contributed in another manner to the ruin and 


per- 


Reflections upon the Conduct, &c. 169 
ition of the ſame empire, by introducing at 4. K 563. 
ome, with the riches it brought thither, a taſte _ 
for luxury, and voluptuouſneſs. For it is to this 
victory over Antiochus and the conqueſt of Aſia, Plin. xiii 
that Pliny dates the corruption of the manners of 3- 
the Roman Commonwealth, and of the fatal 
change that happened in it. (4) Aſia conquered 
by the arms of Rome, in its turn conquered Rome 
by its vices. Foreign riches put an end to the 
love of poverty and the ancient ſimplicity, which 
had been the principles of its honour and ſtrength. 
(5) Luxury which entered Rome as in triumph 
with the ſuperb ſpoils of Aſia, brought with it in 
its train all kinds of diſorders and crimes, made 
more havock there than the moſt numerous armies 
could have done, and in that 1 manner avenged the 
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Rofan upen the conduf of the Renews in reſpert 
' to the Grecian Commonwealths, and the Kings as 
bel of Europe and Afia, and at the ſame time 
upon the relation which all theſe events have to the 
a r ee of the Chriſtian Church. 


'E begin now to diſtinguiſh from the facts I 
have hitherto related one of the principal 
—— of the Romans, which will ſoon deter- 
mine the fate of all the States of Greece, and oc- 
caſion an almoſt general change throughout the 
univerſe: I mean, the luſt of empire. This cha» 
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(a) Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt, Senec, de Alex. 
(5) Prima peregrinos obſccena pecunia mores 
Intulit, & turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 
Divitiz molles ——— 
Nollum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Roma perit 8 


ö Szvior armis 
ike Luxuria i: ry 8 hs ulciſcitur orbem. 
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racter does not ſhew itſelf at firſt in full light, and 
in all its extent: it diſcovers ieſelf- only by little 


and little, or gradually: and it is only by inſen- 


ſible degrees, but however rapid n ein it 
at length attains its final purpoſe. 


We muſt admit, that, this people on certain 
occaſions ſhew a moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, 
which, conſidered only from qutward appearance, 


are above any thing of the kind to be found in Hiſ- 


tory, and to which we cannot juſtly refuſe our ad- 


miration. Was there ever a more ſhining and 


glorious day, than that in which the Roman Peo- 
ple, after having ſuſtained a long and dangerous 
war, paſſed ſeas, and exhauſted themſelves in ex- 
pences, declare by the voice of an herald in a ge- 


neral aſſembly, that they reſtore liberty to all the 


Republics and cities of Greece, deſiring no other 
fruit of their victory, than the exalted pleaſure of 


f doing good to 2 People, whom the remembrance 
only of their antient renown rendered dear to 


them? We cannot read the narration of what 
paſſed on that famous day, without being ſoft- 
ened even to tears, and without giving way to a 


kind of enthuſiaſtic eſteem and admiration for ſo : 


generous a People. 
Ik this deliveranceof the Grecian cities hadbafn 
entirely void of intereſt, had no other principle 


but beneficence of mind, and the conduct of the 
Romans had never deviated from ſuch laudable 
ſentiments, nothing could certainly be greater or 
more glorious. But, if we enter a little beyond 
this ſhining outſide, we eaſily diſcern, that this 
pretended moderation of the Romans had its 
ſource in a profound policy, wiſe indeed and pru- 
dent according to the maxims of the ambitious, 


but far from that noble diſintereſtedneſs, which 


hiſtorians have ſo much cried up on the occaſion 
in a queltzen, © It may be ſaid, = the Greeks at 
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Conduct of the Romans. 
this time abandoned themſelves to a very ill - 
founded joy, believing themſelves actually free, 
becauſe the Romans declared them ſo. 


Two powers, at the time of which we are 
ſpeaking, divided Greece, the Greek Republics 
and Macedonia, and they were always at war: 


the one to preſerve the wrecks of their antient li- 
berty, and the other totally to ſubject and enſlave 
them. The Romans, who were perfectly ſenſible 
of this ſituation of Greece, rightly perceived, 

that they had nothing to fear from theſe petty Re- 
publics, weakened by time, inteſtine diviſions, 
and the wars they had to ſuſtain without doors. 


But Macedonia, which had warlike troops, that 
did not loſe ſight of the glory of their antient 
Kings, had formerly extended their conqueſts to 


the extremities of the world, ſtill retained a warm, 
though chimerical, deſire of univerſal monarchy, 
and had a kind of natural alliance with the Kings 


of Egypt and Syria, deſcended from the ſame 


origin, and united by the common intereſts of 
regal power: Macedonia, I ſay, gave juſt alarms 
to Rome, which, after the reduction of Carthage, 


could have no other obſtacles to her ambitious de- 


ſigns than thoſe powerful kingdoms, that divided 


the reſt of the univerſe between them, and in par- 


_ ticular Macedonia, which was nearer Italy than 
any of the reſt ! | 
Rome therefore had in view to counterpoize the 
Macedonian power, and to deprive Philip of the 
aid he flattered himſelf with haying from Greece, 
This aid would perhaps have actually been capa- 
ble of rendering .him invincible by the Romans, 
if all Greece had joined with Macedonia againſt 


the common enemy. To prevent this union fatal 
to their views, the Romans declared highly for- 
theſe Republicks, and made it their glory to take. 


them under their protection, without any other 
. | apparent 
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apparent deſign, than to defend them againſt their 
oppreſſors. And in order to attach them by a 
a ſtronger tie, they induſtriouſly profeſs, as a re- 
ward of their fidelity, that they will protect their 
liberty, of which all the Republicks were jealous 
beyond all poſſibility of expreſſion, and which the 
Kings of Macedonia had always diſputed with 
them. n n 

The bait was moſt artfully prepared, and gree- 
dily ſwallowed by the Greeks, moſt of whom 
carried their views no farther. But the moſt judi- 
cious and penetrating diſcovered the danger con- 
cealed under this lure, and from time to time ad- 
moniſned the People in the public aſſemblies to 
diſtruſt the cloud gathering in the Weſt, and 
which ſoon would change into a dreadful tempeſt, 

that would wreck them all. | 85 
Notking at firſt was more candid and equita- 
E ble, than the conduct of the Romans. They 
treated the cities and States, which put themſelves 
under their protection, with great goodneſs: they 
aided them againſt their enemies: they were in- 
duſtrious in appeaſing their diviſions, and in put- 
ting an end to the troubles that aroſe amongſt 
them, and required nothing from their Allies for 
all theſe ſervices. By this means their authority 
was eſtabliſhed by degrees, and prepared the Peo- 
| ple for an entire ſubjection to it. if | 
= Accordingly, under pretext of offering them 
| | their good offices, of entering into their intereſts, 

and of reconciling them to each other, they ren- 
dered themſelves the ſupreme arbitrators of thoſe, 
to whom they had reſtored liberty, and whom 
they conſidered in ſome ſenſe as their freed men. 
They ſent commiſſioners to them to hear their 
complaints, to examine their reaſons on both ſides, 
and to terminate their diviſions, As to the articles 
to which they could not make them agree 1 
3 ; 2 — 


Conduct of the Romans. _ 
the ſpot, they invited them to ſend their deputies 


to Rome. They afterwards ſummoned ſuch aus- 


thoritatively as refuſed to comply, obliged them 
to plead their cauſes before the Senate, and even 
to appear there perſonally. From arbitrators and 
mediators become judges, they ſoon aſſumed the 
tone of maſters, conſidered their decrees as irrevo- 
cable deciſions, were highly offended if they were 
not immediately ſubmitted to, and treated a ſecond 
refuſal as rebellion. | . eien 
Thus the Senate of Rome ſet itſelf up for the 
ſupreme tribunal of the univerſe, judging all States 
and Kings in the laſt reſort. At the end of every 
war it determined the puniſhments and rewards 
each had deſerved. It deprived the conquered 
People of part of their lands, to reward the Allies 
of the Commonwealth with them: wherein there 
was a double advantage. It attached Kings to 
Rome from which ſhe had little to fear, and much 
to hope; and thereby weakened others, from 
8 Rome had nothing to hope, and much to 
. | ts 
We ſhall ſee one of the principal magiſtrates of 
the Achæan Republic highly complain in a 
public aſſembly of this unjuſt uſurpation of a 
< ſovereign authority; and demand by what 
* right the Romans held ſo haughty a ſway over 
& them. If their Commonwealth was not as free 
and independent as that of Rome? By what 
< title they pretended to ſubject the Achæans to 
« give them an account of their conduct? It 
they ſhould approve the intermeddling of the 
« Achxans in their affairs? And whether things 
< ought not to be equal on both ſides?” All 
theſe reflections were juſt, founded in reaſon, and 
unanſwerable; and the Romans had nothing 
ts object but the law of the ſtrongeſt, |. 
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Rome acted in the ſame manner, and obſerved 
the ſame policy, with regard to Kings. She firſt 
attached thoſe who were weakeſt, and leaſt capa- 


ble of reſiſting her, to herſelf. She gave them 


the title of Allies, which in ſome meaſure ren- 
dered them facred and inviolable, and which in 
reſpe& to them was a kind of ſafe-guard againſt 
more powerful Princes. She was induſtrious to 
augment their revenues, and extend their domini- 
ons, to ſhew what was to be expected from her 
protection. This is what raiſed the kingdom of 


Pergamus to fo high a degree of greatneſs. 


In proceſs of time the Romans under various 


pretexts attacked theſe great Potentates, who were 


the maſters of Europe and Aſia, And with what 


haughtineſs did they not treat them, even before 


victory? A powerful King is incloſed within a 
narrow circle by a private citizen of Rome, and 
obliged to give his anſwer before he quits it : 


what haughtineſs was this! But, after having con- 


quered them, in what manner are they treated? 
They order them to give them their children, and 
the heirs to their crown as hoſtages, and ſecurities 


for their good behaviour, make them lay down 


their arms, forbid them to make either war or al- 
liances without their good pleaſure, drive them 
beyond mountains, and properly ſpeaking; leave 
them only an empty title, a phantom of fove- 
reignty, diveſted of its tights and advantages. 


It cannot be doubted, but that Providence had 
deſtined the Romans to be the Lords of the world, 
as their future greatneſs had been foretold in the 


ſeriptures. But theſe divine otacles were unknown 


to them; beſides which the prediction of their 


conqueſts did not juſtify their ambition, which 
God vouchſafed to employ for the execution of the 
deſigns he had deereed from all eternity. Though 
it be difficult to be aſſured, and ſtill more to 

| | | | proves 
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Conduct of the Romans, 
prove, that they had formed the plan of univer- 
{al dominion from the firſt, it muſt be owned on 
examining their conduct attentively, that they 
acted as if they always had this view, and that a 

kind of inſtinct had induced them to conform to 
it in all things. | 0 

However it were, we ſee by the event, in what 
this extraordinary moderation of the Romans, ſo 
much boaſted by their panegyriſts, terminated. 
Enemies to the liberty of all people, and full of 
contempt for Kings and regal power, conſidering 
the whole univerſe as their prey, their inſatiable 


” 


indiſcriminately ſeized all provinces and kingdoms, 
and included all the people of the earth under their 
yoke: in a word, they ſet no other bounds to their 


vaſt deſigns but ſuch as they were forced to ſet by 


deſarts and ſeas. And this we ſhall evidently ſee in 
the ſequel. _ 4 Ws 

Hitherto we have ſeen the glorious ages of the 
Commonwealth. Ambition, which always was 
the foul of all the enterprizes of the Romans, was 
attended with ſo many glorious actions, ſuch ex- 


cellent qualities, and ſhining virtues, that, eſpecially 


with ſuch great ſucceſſes, may not ſeem very re- 
proachable, and may even be conſidered as a mark 
of great and noble ſentiments, that riſe above the 


pitch of vulgar ſouls, and which alone can con- 
duce to the glory and aygmentation of a State: at 


leaſt this is the idea the Pagans have of it. -This 
ambition will not always be ſo modeſt and re- 
ſerved. It will ſoon appear without veil or dif- 


guiſe; and in the latter times of the Common- 


wealth, it will riſe to exceſſes, which will occa- 
ſion its ruin, and change the form of the go- 
vernment. „i en e, N 
I have ſaid, that Providence deſtined the Ro- 
mans to be the future Lords of the Univerſe. be 
Ph ft ; trut 7 


ambition took in the conqueſt of the world: they 
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truth, which is founded upon revelation, and cen- 


ſequently is inconteſtable, becomes more and more 


evident; and with the leaſt attention to the ſeries 


and order of the events, which hiſtory preſents us, 
we perceive, that every thing has relation to, and 
carries on, the great and eternal deſign of God 


concerning the eſtabliſnment of his church. In 
proportion as the times of the incarnation ap- 
proaches, the conqueſts of the Romans become 
more rapid, and have manifeſtly more of prodigy 
in them. They haſten on to prepare the empire, 
in which the divine reign of the Son of God is to 
be eſtabliſned. They render the preaching of the 
Goſpel more eaſy and immediate; by uniting all 
nations, ſo different in manners, cuſtoms, lan- 
guages, and intereſts, under one and the ſame go- 
vernment, which will have the ſame laws, polity, 
commerce, morals, in which the moſt rational 
ſyſtem of law, that the Pagan world has hitherto 
produced, will take place, a ſyſtem that prohibits 
polygamy, inceſtuous marriages, arbitrary and li- 
centious divorces, and all the diſorders ſo com- 
mon, and ſo authorized in Syria, Egypt, and the 
Eaſt. The third empire formed by Alexander, 
and divided into four principal monarchies, ſeems 
to perceive, that the end of its duration approach- 
es, and haſtens to give place to the fourth empire, 
foretold by the prophet Daniel, which is to ſwal- 
low up all the empires and ſtates of the univerſe, 
in order-to incorporate them in itſelf, and laſtly to 


ſubject them to Jzsuvs Car 1sT, the King of Kings, 


the Lord and Sovereign of all ages. | 
Brief diſcourſe upon T. riumphs, 3 : . 


| S triumphs are frequently mentioned in the 


. Roman Hiſtory, Ithought it; proper to throw 
together in the ſame place what is moſt eſſential to 
3 the 


Brief diſcourſe upon. 1 1 Tiumphs. 

the knowledge of. this ſubject, and moſt proper to 
give the reader a juſt and ſufficient idea of them. 

The honour of a triumph was amongſt the 
Romans the moſt ſhining and glorious reward of 
military merit, as the deſcription of what paſſed, 
in it will ſoon ſhew. Accordingly. it was the moſt 
affecting object of the ambition of Generals, and 
at the ſame time a powerful motive for ſignalizing 
themſelves in the command of armies by actions 
of valour and prudence, and for gaining victories 


over enemies that might render them worthy of | 


that honour. 


Romulus, the founder of 3 (a) a Prince 


born for great actions, and who had the talent of 
ſetting them off, was the firſt, who after having 
conquered ſome neighbouring ſtares, re-entered the 
city in triumph with his victorious army in the 


midſt of the acclamations and applauſes of the. 


whole city. 

There were two different kinds of triumphs. 
The great, properly called T; riumphus : and the 
leſs, called Ovatio. The latter is believed to be ſo 
called becauſe a ſheep was ſacrificed in it, whereas 
a bull was the offering in the great triumph. The 
Ovation was granted, either when the victory was 
not very con derable, or when it was gained in 


the province of another, or by a General, who 


had commanded without being inveſted with the 
office of Prætor or Conſul ; or laſtly, when the 
enemy were contemptible, as revolted ſlaves. 

The difference between the great and the little 


triumph, was that in the latter the perſon who tri 


umphed was not drawn in a chariot, but ente- 
red the city on foot, without wearing the ha- 
bit of triumph, not with a crown of lawrel but of 


f 
(a) Ipſe cdm facts vir magnificus, tum Ry oſtentator 


haud minor. Liv. i. 10. 
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Brief diſcourſe upon Triumphs. 
myrtle ; and not to the ſound of trumpets, but 


only of flutes. In a word, this triumph was much 
leſs folemn than the great one. The (a) Conſul 


Poſtumius Tubertus was the firſt that triumphed in 


this manner the 251ſt year of Rome. | 
The great triumph was granted only for conſi- 
derable victories, and according to a law men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximus, it was neceſſary, 
that at leaſt five thouſand of the enemy ſhould 
have been killed in the battle itſelf, and a much 


leſs number of the citizens. What had given oc- 


caſion for this law, was the exceſſive ambition of 
ſome G-nerals, who for expeditions and battles 
of little importance, demanded permiſſion to en- 


ter Rome in triumph. And that this law might 


not be rendered ineffectual by fraud and deceit, a 
ſecond was paſſed, which obliged Generals to take 


an oath to the Quæſtor of the city, that the num- 


ber of the enemies and citizens killed in the battle, 
mentioned in their letters to the Senate, was con- 
formable to truth, and that they had neither aug- 
mented the one, nor leſſened the other. 

The honour of triumph was ſolely granted for 
having extended the limits of the State, and not 
for having only recovered what belonged to it be- 


fore by force of arms. It was for this reaſon that 


Q. Fulvius was refuſed a triumph, who had re- 
taken Capua; and L. Opimius, who had obliged 
the Fregellani to return to their obedience to the 
Roman People. | | 
Whatever good ſucceſs a General had in a civil 
war, the Senate neither decreed thankſgivings to 


the gods, as was uſual in other wars, nor granted 


triumphs for Tuch victories, which though benefi- 


(2) Triumphans de Sabinis ter fine cruore geſſerat, myrto 


Poſtumius Tubertus, qui pri- Veneris Victricis coronatus in- 


mus omnium ovans ingreſſus ceſſit —Hzc poſtea ovantium 
urbe m eſt, quoniam rem levi- fuit corona. Plin. xv. 2 
| | Cl 
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cial to the Commonwealth, were always conſidered . 
as mournful and unhappy, having been bought 
with the blood of the citizens, and rather deſer- 
ving tears and groans than marks of joy. 
The triumph, ſtrictly, was to be granted only, 
to the perſon, who had commanded in chief, cum 
imperio, and under whoſe auſpices the war had been 
made. Thus a Prætor could not aſpire to this 
advantage, when the Conſul, to whom he was 
ſubordinate, and who alone had fulneſs of power, val. Max. 
was preſent in the action. It is upon this principle, ji. 2. 
that in the diſpute “ which aroſe between the 
Conſul Lutatius and Valerius Falto the Pretor, 
Atilius Calatinus, who had been appointed ar- 
bitrator, gave the cauſe in favour of Lutatius. 
However, as the Conſul had been prevented by 
ſickneſs from acting, and the honour of the vic- 
_ tory appertained entirely to the Prætor, he was | 
alſo granted a triumph. | „„ 1 
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It was the Senate alone at firſt that granted tri- 
umphs. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus obſerves that 
P. Servilius Priſcus was the firſt who triumphed by 
the authority of the People, againſt the Senate's 

conſent. He was Conſul the 259th year of Rome. 
| Livy, who does not mention this triumph, dates 
this innovation forty-five years later. According 
to him, it was in the 306th of Rome, that the 
Conſuls L. Valerius and M. Horatius, having 
conquered the Volſci and the Latines, and not 
being able to induce the Senate, to whom they 
were odious, to do them juſtice, introduced the 
example of having recourſe to the People on the 
like occaſions, and triumphed in virtue of a de- 
cree of the People. The. Senator C. Claudius, in 
the diſcourſe he made againſt this innovation, ſaid 


* This fad is related in Vol. IV. e 
„ in . 
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Brief diſcou re upon Trinmpbr. 
in expreſs terms, (4) that no one had ever applied 
before for a triumph to the People, aft that the 

ower of granting that honour to thoſt they 


Judged worthy of it, had always been left to the 


Senate. | | | 

When the Generals could not obtain that ho- 
nour either from the Senate or the People, ant 
however believed they had deſerved it, they made 
themſelves amends in triumphing by their own 
authority upon the Alban mountain; about twelve 
miles from Rome. Papirius Maſo was the firff, 
who introduced this cuſtom in the 52 rſt year of 
Rome. Marcellus, after the taking of Syracuſe, 
not being able to obtain more than an Ovation from 
the Senate, ſolemnized the great triumph upon 
the Alban mountain. | | 

Both triumphs were granted for navi victories 
as well as for thoſe gained by land. The Conful 


Duilius was the firſt. who obtained a naval tri- 


umph. | 


© 84 4 


(a) Nunquam ante de tri- natum fuiſſe Tum primùm 
umpho per populum actum. fine auctoritate Senatũs, popu- 
Semper æſtimationem arbitri- li juſſu triumphatum eſt. Li. 
umque ejus honoris penes Se- | 
| him 
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him the power of commanding, for the day he ll. 
was to enter the city in triump © bt 

When all the preparations. for the triumph were | 7 
compleated, and the day fixed was arrived, the _ 


FS > 


Proceſſion e entered the city by the gate 
Capena. This pomp was magnificent. I ſhall 


ſoon give an extenſive and circumſtantial deſcrip- 
tion of it; of which I here intend only a flight 
image. The pomp began by a great number of | 
carriages laden with different ſpoils, and all the 
riches conquered from the enemy. The triumpher 
was drawn in a chariot with four horſes. Imme- 
diately before him marched on. foot the' Officers, 
Generals, and often Princes and Kings, whom he 
had taken priſoners. The children of the victor, 
if he had any, ſhared in the honour of the tri- 


march was begun from the field of Mars. The 1 
| * wy 


umph with him, either ſitting by his ſide, or by 
riding on horſeback, and following him with the bi. 
principal officers of the army and all the victo- | ; { 
rious troops, who were at liberty either to ſing | 4 


ſongs in praiſe of their General, or even againſt 
him. The concourſe of the people was infinite. 
The pomp. croſſed the Forum and the greateſt 
ſtreets of Rome. (a) When it approached the 
; Capitol, the priſoners were, carried to the priſons, 
or frequently, the chiefs of the enemy were put to 
death on the ſame day. After the. triumpher had 
performed the duties of religion in the capitol, he 
. conferred different marks of . honour upon thoſe, 
who had. diſtinguiſhed. their valour in the battle, 
and diſtributed certain ſums of money to all the 
ſoldiers of the army. The ceremony concluded 
with a feaſt, which he gaye the principal Senators 


la) Cùm de foro in Capito- dies & victoribus imperij, & 
lium currum flectere incipiunt, victis vitæ finem facit. Cic. 
illos (duces hoftium) duci in Verr. alt, n. 77. 
carcereni jubent; idemque N | 


N 3 and 


©% ©. Þ 


to open the way. 


for exhibiting to the eyes of the people the ſtatues 
and paintings, which were placed in two hundred 


ſpectators could not have enough of it. 


view, the braſs and ſteel of which being new po- 
fight, They were carried upon an infinite num- 
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and officers of the army : after which he was con- 
ducted home with a great train, and the ſound of 
drums, trumpets, and all kinds of inftruments. 
Plutarch, in the lite of Paulus ZEmilius, has 
deſcribed at large, and in colours equally ftrong 


and ſhining, the march and order of that Gene- 


ral's triumph, after having conquered and taken 
Perſeus, the laſt King of Macedonia. This was 
one of the moſt magnificent triumphs, that had 
ever been ſeen at Rome. I ſhall copy almoſt the 
whole deſcription of it in this place, which will 
give the reader an exact idea of that glorious ce- 
remony. | 


Triumph of Paulus Af milius extracted from Plutarch. 


The order of this triumph was as follows: In 


all the circuſſes, Fora, and ftreets, through which 


the pomp was to paſs, ſcaffolds were erected. All 
the citizens, dreſſed in white robes, fpared no 
pains to get places on them. All the temples were 


opened, the ſtatues of the gods were adorned with 


crowns and garlands, and incenſe ſmoked upon 
their altars. A great number of Lictors, and 
other public officers walked on each fide with 
ſtaves in their hands to keep off the crowd, and 


- 


This proceſſion was divided ſo as to continue 
during three days. The firſt day ſcarce ſufficed 
and fifty carriages; a fight ſo delightful, that the 


The ſecond day, the fineſt and moſt magnifi- 
cent arms of the Macedonians were expoſed to 


liſhed, glittered in ſuch a manner as to dazzle the 
ber 


z | 
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ber of carriages, and though diſpoſed with much 
art, order and ſymmetry, they ſeemed to be 
thrown together by chance; and this ſeeming con- 
fuſion, though nicely ſtudied, yery agreeably 
_ amuſed. the ſpectators, and gave them a ſenſible 
plains Helmets and bucklers, cuiraſſes and 
buſkins, Cretan large ſhields and thoſe of Thrace, 
and quivers mingled with bits and bridles, were 
grouped together. On the one ſide naked ſwords, 
and on the other long Macedonian ſpears, project- 
ing on the right and left, preſented their ſharp and 
menacing points on all ſides. All theſe different 
piles were tied neither too cloſe nor too looſe, ſo 
that the motion of the carriages making ſo many 
different pieces ſtrike againſt and claſh with each 
other, they gave a warlike and terrible ſound: 
and thoſe arms, though conquered and taken, in- 
ſpired even the victors with a kind of dread and 
n 15 od af. banc” 
After all theſe carriages full of arms, came 
three thouſand men carrying coined money in 
ſeven. hundred and fifty vaſes each, containing a- 
bout * three talents, born by four men. Theſe 
three thouſand men were followed by a. great 
nnmber of others, who carried urns and ciſterns 
of filver, cups made like horns, bowls and flag- 
gons, all artificially diſpoſed, and every one re- 
markable in itſelf for its magnitude, weight, and 
the ornaments in relief upon it. e 
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M.. Dacier, in his tran- eighteen thouſand drachmas, 

ſation of Plutarch's lives, gives that is about four hundred and 
us the value of the ſums both fifty pounds flerling. Conſe- 
in gold and filver mentioned quently in the 750 waſes, there 
here, as follows. | ewere about three hundred and 

In each waſe there wtre ſeventy-five thouſand pounds 
three talents of fikver worth flerling. | | | 
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morning matched at the head of thewhole proceſ- 


ſion, not playing the airs uſual upon ſolemn feſti- 
vals, but ſuch as are uſed to animate the courage 
of the ſoldiers when they are led to battle. They 


Vere followed by an hundred and twenty fat bulls, 


with gilt horns, and adorned with wreaths of gar- 
lands, led by young perſons with aprons edged 


with purple, who were to ſacrifice them. Chil- 
dren came next carrying the gold and ſilver veſſels 


uſed in the ſacrifices. 
The gold coin followed theſe carried in ſeventy 


ſeven “ vaſes, each containing three talents, and 
born by four men. Theſe vaſes were followed by 


thoſe who carried the ſacred bowl of maſſy gold, 
which Paulus Amilius had cauſed to be made of 


the weight of ten I talents and adorned with pre- 
cCious ſtones. - After this bowl watked thoſe wo 


carried the bowls called Antigonides, Seleucides, 


(from the name of Antigonus and Seleucus antient 


Each of the ſeventy ſeven million three hundred and 
vaſes containtd three talents of Iwelwe tbouſand five hutdved 
gold, and as in thiſe times ;;pounds. The ſums brought from 
gold ewas valucd only at ten Macedonia by Paulus ZEmilius 
times as much ſilver, the three , muſt hawe been very confidera- 


- talents of gold were worth thirty ble, as, according to Citero, 


of filver. ' Thus there was in Off. ii. 76. they ſufficed to a- 


each waſe about four thouſand. - boliſh the taxes paid by the Ro- 


five hundred pounds ; and con- 


Sequenily in the 77 there were” 


in all about three hundred and 


forty one thouſand five bundred 

pounds. According to this efli- 
mate, the whole money in ſpecie 
amounted to about fix. bun- 


dared and tighty-four thouſand 


pounds, Valerius Antias, cited 


by Livy xlv. 40. makes ibi: 


ſum amount to 7500001. Vel- 


eius Paterculus i. q. to one 


man People. 


"+ That is to ſay of fix Bun- 
ared pounds in weight, for the 
talent 'weighed fixty polnds. 
Thus there vas to the value of 
an Hundred thouſands crownsof 
gold in this cup: this was: a 
very magnificent one: but avhat 


muſt tbe precious flanes avith 


which. it was adorned, hawe 
added to its worth ? | 


| Kings 
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Kings of Macedonia who had uſed them) and the 
Tbericles; (from the name of Thericles, an ex- 
cellent artiſt who had deſigned and executed 
the workmanſhip of them) and thoſe who carried 
the gold plate of Perſeus. 

Immediately after came the chariot of that 
Prince with his arms, and upon his arms his dia- 
dem. At ſome ſmall diſtance followed his chil- 
dren with their governors, præceptors, and all 
the officers of their houſhould, who weeping held 
out their hands to the people, and taught their 
illuſtrious, but unfortunate, 9 humbly to im- 
plore the mercy of the victors. Theſe children 
were three in number, two Princes and a Princeſs, 
"whoſe condition ſeemed the more worthy of pity, 


as in their infant ſtate, ' they were leſs ſenſible of 


their miſery. So mournful a ſight, which was ca- 
pable of melting rhe hardeſt hearts, drew tears 
from the eyes of almoſt all that were preſent, and 
rendered them unconcerned and indifferent in re- 
ſpect to the fate of the King. 

He followed his children, and all their train, in 
a mourning robe, and in the higheſt anguiſh and 
confuſion, like a man whom the greatneſs of his 
misfortunes had entirely deprived of ſenſe and rea- 
ſon. The Queen his wife was with him, accord- 
ing to Zonaras. After him came a troop of his 
friends and courtiers, who walking bare headed, 
and with their eyes fixed upon him, ſufficiently 
intimated to the ſpectators, that they were little 
affected with their own fate, and had no ſenſe but 
for that of their King. 


After this crowd of the officers and domeſticks 


of Perſeus, four hundred crowns were carried, 
which cities had ſent Paulus Emilius by their 
Ambaſſadors, as the reward of his victory. 


Paulus Æmilius appeared laſt, in a ſuperb cha- 


riot, -magnificently * Though only his 


1 perſon 
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Brief diſcourſe upon Triumphs. 
perſon had been exhibited, that had merited all 


attention without the pomp and ſplendor which ſur. 
rounded him. But his noble mien was exalted by 


his robe of purple embroidered with gold ; and 


he carried a branch of lawrel in his right hand, 
Amongſt the other illuſtrious perſons in his train 
his two ſons Q. Maximus and P. Scipio were con- 
ſpicuous. His whole army -followed. his chariot 
drawn up by corps in good order, with lawrel 
branches alſo in their hands, and ſinging ſome- 


times verſes full of taunts againſt their General, a 


liberty allowed and uſual upon. theſe occaſions, 
and ſometimes ſongs of triumph full of praiſes of 
his great and glorious exploits. 


We muſt own that nothing could be more ſooth- 


ing to Generals, who had gained ſignal victories 
over the enemies of the State, than to re-enter 


Rome with ſuch great pomp, in the midſt of the 
acclamations and applauſes of an innumerable mul- 
titude, and followed by all their victorious troops. 
And in conſequence this pomp appeared too glo- 


rious for private perſons. Agrippa no doubt in 
concert with Auguſtus, was the firſt who ſet the 


example of refuſing a triumph, which had been 
decreed him. That example became a rule; 
and from thenceforth, the Emperors reſerved ſolely 


to themſelves the glory of triumphing, and gave 
only the ornaments of triumph to private perſons. 


But if, by the pomp of triumph, military me- 
rit was gloriouſly rewarded, with what pride and 
haughtineſs muſt ſuch a ſight inſpire the Roman 


citizens, who, accuſtomed from their infancy to 
ſee Kings and Princes ignominiouſly led before the 


chariots of ſuperb victors, conſidered themſelves 
as the maſters and ſupreme arbiters of the fate of 
whatever is greateſt and moſt honoured amongſt 
mankind? Did there appear the leaſt trace of hu- 
manity in a ceremony, wherein Kings and Queens 

HIDES in 


Brief diſcourſe upon Triumphs. 


in chains were exhibited as a ſpectacle to the pub- 
lic? Was it not affecting to ſhew an injurious 


contempt for the majeſty of thrones, and to in- 
ſult all the Kings of the earth, to degrade Princes 
in this manner, whoſe only crime was often to 
have been overcome ? Ir is not cuſtomary for the 
(a) misfortunes of Kings to excite compaſſion, and 
ought not their very name, which is always vene- 


rable and ſacred, to give them refuge from ſuch in- 


dignities? I do not know how Rome could juſtify 


acts of inhumanity ſo contrary to that goodneſs. 


and clemency, upon which ſhe piqued herſelf on 
all other occaſions. „ * 


quod regale iis nomen mag - 
num & ſanctum eſſe videatur. 
Cic. pro. leg. Man. 24. 


a Hoc jam fere ſic fieri 
ſolere accepimus, ut regum 
afflictæ fortunæ multorum opes 
alliciant ad miſericordiam —— 
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THE 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


HIS book contains the ſpace of eleven 

years, from 563, to 573. It treats prin- 

cipally of the end of the war with the 
#tolians, the victories of Manlius over the. Gauls 
in Aſia, the accuſation of -Scipio Africanus, and 
his retreat to Linternum ; the fanataciſm of the 
Bacchanalians diſcovered and puniſhed ; the dif- 
content of Philip King of Macedonia againſt the 
Romans; the Cenſorſhip of Cato; and the un- 
happy death of Demetrius ſon of Philip. 


Lu ld" „ 


SECT. L 


Manius Acilius triumphs over the Miolians. The 
Romans defeated in Spain under Paulus Amilius. 
Youth of Paulus Aimilins. That Generals fami- 
ly. The Atolian Ambaſſadors are ordered to quit 
Kome and Italy, without having obtained peace. 
Death of the Pretor Bæbius. Paulus Amilius 
gains a great battle over the Luſitanians in Spain. 
Warm conteſt in reſpect to the Cenſorſhip. Amynan- 
der is reinſtated in his kingdom by the AEtolians. 
Thenews of the approaching arrival of the Conſuls 
occaſions great conſternation among the Atolians. 
-The Conſul Fulvius arrives in Greece. He forms 

the 


h fexe of Amibratia, which mukes a vigorous 
defenite, The' Atolians demand and at length ob- 
tan pktare. Arhbracid' ſurrenders. The AMiolian 
Ambaſſadors ſet out for Rome. The treaty of 
prute is ratified there. The Conſul Manlius makes 
wir againſt the Gallo-Grecians. He arrives in 
their country, and euborts his ſoldiers to do their 
duty well. Ttyo of the three bodies of the Gauls 
retire to mount Olympus. The Romans attack 
and defeat them there. The Conſul approaches 
Ancyra, td attack the third body of the Gauls. 
Extraordinary action of a female Gauliſb priſoner. 
Second victory over the Gauls, Manlius returns to 
Epbeſus. Cenſorſhip exerciſed with abundance of 
lerity. The Conſul Fulvius takes Samos by aſſault, 
and reduces the whole ifland of Cephalenia. New 
Conſuls. Eclipſe of the ſun. Embaſſy from #he 
ftates of Afia to Manlius. Embaſſies from Antio- 
ehits, the Gauls, and Ariarathes. Conditions of 
the Treaty concluded between the Roman People 
and Antiochus. Reflections upon Antiochus. Un- 
fortunate death of that Prince. Decrees and re- 
gulations in reſpect to the Kings and cities of Afia. 
Matnilius returns to Europe, and leads back his 
army into Greece. 


L. CorntLivs Scipio. 
C. LeaLivs. 


OT to interrupt the ſeries of what relates to 

the war with Antiochus, I have omitted 

ſome facts, to which I now return. | 
Whilſt the things of which I have ſpoke in the z,,,... 

preceding book paſſed in Aſia, the two Procon- 4c:lius 

ſuls Q. Minucius and Manius Acilius returned al- #ri»mphs 

moſt at the ſame time to Rome; both with the ? be 


hopes of triumphing, the firſt over the Ligurians, Lis Es 


and the other over the /Etolians, whom they had xxxvii. 46. 
| | con- 
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A. R. 562. 
Ant. C. 190. 
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A. R. 562. conquered. Minucius was refuſed that honour, 
Ant. E190 Acilius, as I have already ſaid, triumphed over 
Antiochus, and the Ztolians with abundance of 
pomp and magnificence. 1 
The Re- The joy occaſioned by this ſhew was ſoon in- 
8 terrupted, by the bad news received from Spain. 

Shai un- The Proconſul Emilius having been defeated by 

r Paulus the Luſitanians, had left fix thouſand men upon 

Enilius. the ſpot, and marched back the reſt trembling 

Ibid. into their camp, which they had defended with 
great difficulty, and in which they were even a- 

* _ tfraid to continue, and retired by forced marches 
into an Ally's country. This was the ſame Pau- 
lus Emilius, who was afterwards ſo famous by 
conquering Perſeus King of Macedonia. A de- 
feat ought not to diſcredit a General, to whom it 
may prove very uleful, by inducing him to make 
noble efforts to retrieve his reputation, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee Paulus Amilius did the year. following. 
As he will act a great part in the Commonwealth, 

I ſhall inſert ſome ſtrokes of his life in this place 

| extracted from Plutarch. | | 

Yuuth of L. Emilius Paulus his father, who com- 

Pauly; manded, and was killed, at the battle of Cannæ, 

Zmilius, had a daughter named Emilia, who was married 

Flut. in to the great Scipio, and a ſon called as well as 

Emil. himſelf Paulus Emilius, which laſt is the perſon 

nin queſtion. He came into the world at a time, 
when a great number of perſons illuſtrious for 

their virtues and exploits flouriſhed; and he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a particular manner, 
though different from that in which young 
perſons acquired reputation at that time. For he 
did not apply himſelf to the eloquence of the bar, 
and he renounced intrigues, ſollicitations, careſſes, 
and the other methods practiſed by moſt People 
to gain the favour of the People, by inſinuating 

themſelves into their good opinion by an avowed 

| on 
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ſion to pleaſe them: He did not take pains to 4. R. 562. 


make himſelf known and eſteemed, except by va- 
jour, juſtice, and a ſtrict attachment to all his 
duties, wherein he e all the young perſons 
of his time. | 
The firſt conſiderable office he ſtood for, was 
the Ædileſhip, and the preference was given to 
him againſt ten competitors, all ſo diſtinguiſhed 
by birth and merit, that not one of them but at- 
terwards attained the Conſulſhip. 
Having been admitted into the college of Au- 
gurs, who were a certain number of prieſts, to 
whom the Romans aſſigned the care and ſuperin- 
tendency of the divinations taken from birds, and 
all ſigns and prodigies that paſſed in the heavens, 
he applied himſelf in an extraordinary manner to 
the ſtudy of the antient rites and ceremonies of re- 
ligion. As he took great care not to innovate in 
any thing, he was alſo very circumſpect in ob- 
ſerving the lighteſt formalities, convinced, that 
as in. the adminiſtration of the public affairs the 
Augurs had a conſiderable ſhare, when ſmall 
matters are neglected, ſuch negligences by degrees 
induce the violation of the moſt important rules, 
and open a door for a pernicious licence. EAT. 
He was no leſs exact and ſevere in re-eſtabliſh- 
ing, and cauſing to. be obſerved, all the regula- 
tions of military diſcipline. Whilſt he com- 
manded the armies, he was never ſeen either to 
flatter, or careſs, his ſoldiers, in order to gain 
their opinion by weak and mean complacency, as 
many other Generals did. He explained the mi- 
nuteſt duties of their profeſſion to his troops, 
ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to ſuch as 
diſobeyed, and holding it for a maxim, that to 
conquer the enemy, was almoſt a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the war taken to form and diſcipline 
his countrymen, . 
He 


Ant. C. 190. 


192 ConxxnLius, LI Ius, Conſuls. 


A. R. 5622 He had for his firſt wife married Papiria, the 
2 daughter of Papirius Maſo, who had been Conſul. 
»eral's fa- After having lived a long time with her, and had 
ih. two ſons by her, he repudiated her; ſome motive 
Ibid. not come down to us having determined him to 
that divorce. But, adds Plutarch here, in reſpect 
to ſeparations of marriage, nothing ſeems more 
true than what a Roman ſaid to his friends, who 
reproached him on that head, and aſked him, 7s 
not your wife prudent ? Is not ſhe handſome? Has 
not ſhe brought you fine children ? To all theſe queſ- 
tions he made no. other anſwer than by ſhewing 
them his ſhoe, and aſking them in his turn: Us 
not this ſhoe handſome ? Lit not well made ? But 

none of you know where it hurts me. | 

Divorces were allowed at Rome by the laws of 
the twelve tables : however no examples of them 
had been known before the 52oth year. Jesvs 
Cuaisr, by abſolutely condemning divorces, re- 
inſtated marriage according to its primitive in- 
tention, and re-eſtabliſhed it in its primpral 
purity. 

In the room of Papiria, Paulus Nauk mar- 
ried another, by whom he had two male children, 
whom he kept in his houſe: and the two others 
whom he had by his firſt wife he cauſed to be 
adopted into the principal and moſt illuſtrious 
houſes of Rome. His eldeſt was adopted by the 

ſon of Fabius Maximus, five times Conſul and 
Dictator; and the ſecond by the ſon of Scipio 
Africanus, who thereby became his father by 
adoption, and his couſin at the ſame time. It is 
this ſecond fon of Paulus Amilius, who is ſo well 
known in hiſtory under the name of the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus. Of the two daughters of Pau- 
lus Emilius, the one was married to the ſon of 
.Cato the Cenſor, and the other to Tubero, a per- 


ſon very venerable for his virtue, and one who 1 
a 
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all the Romans ſuſtained himſelf with the greateſt A- K. d 562. 
magnanimity and conſtancy in his poverty, as we 1 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel. | 

This account of the children of Paulus Emi 
lius will be neceſſary for the underſtanding of 
many facts, which we ſhall relate in their place. 

Livy,” after having related the defeat of this Liv.. 
General in few words, fays that the colonies of Xvi. 42. 
Placentia and Cremona were repeopled by ſending | 
ſix thouſand men to them; and that two new ones 
were ſettled in the country which had been con- 
quered from the Boil. | 

In the aſſembly which was held: far the election 
of Conſuls, M. Fulvius Nobilior was nominated 
alone, becauſe none of the other candidates had the 
competent number of fuffrages, that is to. ſay, 
half of the centuries. The next day Fulvius * 
Pointed Cn. Manlius: Vulſo his e e 


1 * * 


M. . "Napilaam, a boi: e 


Cx. MaxLIus VuLso, li n eee 5 Ant. C. 181, 


The Ambaſſadors from & Fcolians,: 7 334 The to. 
been admitted into the Senate, ſhould have been J An-. 
induced by the remembrance of their paſt conduct, 42/adors 

and by the unhappy condition, to which they 7, 
were actually reduced, to confeſs their fault or Ren, 3 
their imprudence, and humbly to aſk pardon for Jah, 
them. But according to their arrogant and un- e 
tractable diſpoſition they boaſted the ſervices they obtaining 
pretended to have rendered the Roman People 37;,” 
and by almoſt reproaching them, that it was to xxxvii. 49. ö 
their yalour they were indebted for their victory i 
over Philip, they gave great offence. to all their 1 
auditors by ſo inſolent a diſcourſe; and by calling 1 
to mind antient and forgotten facts, they effectual- 
ly made the Senate remember a, much greater 
number of circumſtances diſadvantagious to their 


Vor. VII. O | nation, 
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A. R. 5 nation, than they could inſtance in its favour. In 
Ant. C. ꝛ89. effect, inſtead of exciting ſemiments of 

ſion, that might ſave them, they only inflamed 
| the hatred: and wrath, which occaſioned their de- 
ſtruction. A Senator having aſked them, whe- 
ther they abſolutely abandoned themſelves to the 
faith of the Roman People; and another, whe- 
ther for the future they were determined to have 
no friends nor enemies but thoſe of Rome, they 

gave no ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe queſtions, 
which occaſioned their being ordered to quit the 
houſe. The Senators then cried out with one 
voice, „That the Ztohans {till adhered to An- 
« tiochus more than ever. (King Antiochus had 
ce not yet been defeated by Scipio) and that it 
« was this, that ſtill kept up in them the ſpirit of 
<« revolt: that in conſequence war muſt be made 
« againſt them with the utmoſt vigour. till their 
pride and arrogance ſhould be effectually hum- 
© bled.” What raiſed the" indignation of the 
Romans to its higheſt pitch, was its being known, 
that at the time they demanded peace of the Se- 
nate, they actually made war themſelves againſt 
the Dolopians and Athamantes, People in the 
neighbourhood of Epirus, and conſequently were 
R Philip then the ally of Rome. The 
h Senate therefore paſſed a decree by which they 
= were ordered to quit Rome that day, and all 
Italy in fifteen. A. Terentius Varro had orders to 
— them as far as the ſea; and before they ſet 
out, they were told, that all Ambaſſadors; who 
ſhould come from them, ſhould be treated for the 
future as enemies, unleſs they ſhould firſt have 
obtained permiſſion from the Roman ' General, 
who commanded in Greece, and were accompa- 
nied by a Roman officer. __ —_— manner they 
were wilted. er e 17. 
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The provinces of the Generals came on next in 4. R. 563. 
the Senate. Etolia fell by lot to M. Fulvius, fr. TOW 
| and Aſia to Cn. Manlius. EXxxxvii. 50. 
It was at this time Cotta brooghen the news of Ibid. 
the victory gained over Antiochus to Rome, and 52—55 
the Ambaſſadors of Eumenes, of the hodians, 

and Antiochus had audience. 

Soon after came Ambaſſadors "Join the Ma. Death of 
| ſylians, who informed the Senate, that L. Bæbius, B. ? dread 
on ſetting out for his province in Spain, had . 
ſurrounded by the Ligurians, who had killed the 
greateſt part of thoſe with him, and had wounded 

. himſelf, That that General having been carried 

by his order to Marſeilles without Lictors, with 

a ſmall number of followers, had died there the 

third day after his arrival. P. Junius Brutus, 

who commanded in Tuſeany, was ſent in his 

place, and charged with the command in Hiſpania 
Ulterior. 

At the ſame time came PR that * mi- Paulus 
lius Paulus, who, the year before, had been de- LE milius 
feated in that province, having drawn an army grant "oY 
together haſtily, before his ſucceſſor. came to re- le over 
lieve him, had given the Luſitanians battle, had tbe Lufita- 
killed them eighteen thouſand men, and taken _ = 
thirteen hundred priſoners, with their camp. * Ibid. 

The election of Cenſors occaſioned a very warm Warm dis. 
conteſt at Rome, becauſe many of the moſt il- Pte con- 
juſtrious Senators demanded that office with abun- 2 
dance of warmth. M. Porcius Cato was of this Liv. * 
number. It was conferred upon T. Quintius F la- Mxvii. 58. 
mininus, and M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Whilſt the war was carrying on in Aſia, to- Amran- 


lia was not left in tranquillity: New troubles had ein- 


Jated in 


argſe in Athamania. After Amynander had been h, ig. 
driven out of his dominions, they had been gor 9» — the 
verned by Philip's' lieutenants, who by their ava- +. Helians. 
. Ta and cruelty, had: lo exaſperated the © 
ae People, 


- 


xxxviii, I, 
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2. People, that they reſolved to call in their old 
maſter, whoſe lenity and moderation they re- 
gretted. Amynander, ſupported by the Ætolians, 
repoſſeſſed himſelt of his kingdom. Philip no 
ſooner received advice of the revolt of the Atha- 
manians, than he ſet out with fix thouſand men, 
and entered their country. But having uſed 
vain efforts to reduce them, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Macedonia. Amynander ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors to the Roman Senate, and into Aſia to the 
two Scipios, who had halted at Epheſus, to give 
the troops reſt after the defeat of Antiochus. He 
demanded peace, and excuſed himſelf for having 
employed the arms of the Ætolians, in repoſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of his territories. He complained 

. particularly of Philip's injuſtice. 

Thenews The #tolians having ſubjected the Dolopians 
of the ap- and Amphilochians, and reinſtated Amynander in 
e Athamania, began to exult for thoſe ſucceſſes, 
the C when they were informed that the Romans had 
terriſiei the overcome Antiochus in Aſia. Some days after 
Etolians., the Ambaſſadors whom they had ſent to Rome, 
3 1 returned without bringing back the peace they 
went to aſk, and acquainted them, that the Con- 
ſul Fulvius had already paſſed the ſea with his 
army. Terrified with this news, they reſolved 
to ſend new Ambaſſadors to Rome, choſen out 
of the principal perſons of their nation, after hav- 
ing engaged the Rhodians and Athenians to join 
theirs with them. They were in hopes, that the 
e Conſul credit of thoſe two republicks would make the 
404% :» Senate comply with the requeſt, which it had be- 


Greece and fore rejected. La 

befeges Fulvius in the mean time landed at Apollonia. 
Ambracia, The firſt thing which he did was to conſult with 
evhich 2 a a 

makes a the principal perſons of Epirus in what manner he 
vigorous ſhould commence the war againſt the ÆEtolians. They 
defence. adviſed him to begin by the ſiege of Ambracia, 
1 which at that time was gone over to the Ætolians. 


xxxviii. 
4—7. | This 
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This city, beſides being defended on one ſide by 4. K. 583. 
the, river Arethon, and on the other by; a very © 7 
ſteep mountain, was ſurrounded by a ſolid wall 
three miles in circumference. The Conſul uſed 
all methods the art of war afforded for ſieges in 
thoſe days. It was of extreme importance to him 
with reſpect to his own reputation, and the ſucceſs 
of the whole campaign, to ſucceed in his firſt en- 
terprize. The attack was of the moſt vigorous 
kind, and the defence no leſs ſo. A reinforce- 
ment of five hundred choſen men, whom the Æto- 
lians found means to throw into the place, not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of the Romans, very 
much augmented the courage and confidence of the 
beſieged. They employed new inventions every 
day for burning the machines of the enemy. 
They made frequent ſallies, in which they had 
almoſt always the advantage. Their defence was 
ſo vigorous and obſtinate, that the Conſul almoſt 
repented having undertaken this ſiege, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which began to appear doubtful to him. 

The Zctolians, on their ſide, were in no leſs 74, , 
anxiety, On the one hand Ambracia was vigo-/iars ask 
rouſly preſſed; on the other their ſea coaſts were 2 
ravaged by the Roman fleet : and laſtly, Amphi- = _ 
lochia and Dolopia were a prey to the Macedoni- Anbracia 
ans. It was abſolutely impoſſible for them to ſarrenders. 
ſuſtain the war at the ſame time in three different Liv. 
places. Things being in this ſtate, the Prætor g 9 
aſſembled the principal perſons of the nation, to 
know what they would adviſe him to do, „ All 
% were of opinion that it was neceſſary to aſk 
peace, and to conclude it upon advantagious 
« conditions if poſſible, or at leaſt ſupportable 
“ ones, if they could not do otherwiſe. That 
* they had undertaken the war with the hope of 
e being ſupported by the forces of Antiochus. 

5 But in what manner could they carry it on after 

3 3 « that 
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A.'R. 563-4 that Prince had been defeated by fea and land, 


t ag. e and driven almoſt out of the bounds-of che 


% umiverſe beyond tlie heights of mount Taurus? 
« Thkt Pheneas, and Damoteles ſhould- have full 
“ power to act according to their zeal and abili- 
« ties in the preſent cemuncture, as they ſhould 
e judge moſt expedient for the ſervice of their 


* country, as fortune had reduced ay pon to 


&' receive the law from others... 
The Ambaſladors bein arffeed} wth” theſe 
powers, “ defired the Conſul to ſpare Ambracia, 
& and to have _ compaſſion upon a nation formerly 
& an Ally, and which had been led on into fool- 


< iſh-enterprizes, if not by injuries actually done 


e them; at leaſt by the calamities to which they 
< had been reduced. That the Romans had not 
« more reaſon to complain of the prejudice re- 
<« ceived from the Ætolians in the war with An- 


„ tiochus than to praiſe them for the fervices they 
_ < had done them in that with Philip; and that, 
« as in che latter their reward from the Romans 


% had not been conſiderable, in the other it was 


but equitable not to, .eairy their pytirſhment | in- 
* to exceſſive rigour.“ 


The Conſul replied, “ That the Atollans had 
<< often recourſe to requeſts to obtain an end of 


8 


— 


the war, but always with little faith and ſin- 


« cerity. That in aſking peace they ſhould imi- 
tc tate Antiochus, whom they had drawn into the 


&« war. That that Prince had not only rerounced 
« a ſmall number of eities, to which the Romans 


<« were defirous to reſtore liberty, but all that 
« part of Aſia ſituated on this fide of mount 
« Taurus, that is to lay, to an extent of country 
c capable of forming an opulent and conſiderabſe 
* kingdom. That aS'to him, he would give no 


ear to the Ætolians, till they had laid down 
their arms. Ten nt hoy myſt begin by deliver- . 


wy ing 
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1 06 ing them up - toi; the Romans With all their 2 by E k 


% horſes. Ther fuber they ſhould. pay the Ro- 


“mans a thoufand-talents (about an hundred, and 

«. fifty thouſand pounds) half down, and. ſhould. . 

ce engage by the treaty. to have no other frignds,) 
or enemies butithoſe of Rome.“ 


The Ambaſſadors thinking theſe conditions ex- | 


tremely hard, and diſtruſting the inconſtant and 
inflexihle diſpoſition of thoſe who ſent them, re- 
turned er the Conſul any anſwer, to 
conſult the Prætor and Heads of the nation again. 


They were very ill received. They were re- 


proached, that, with orders to conclude a peace on 
any conditions whatſoever, they expoſed tolia 
toda mare: ſevere: treatment by their ſlowneſs and 
protraqtion- They therefore ſet out again to re- 
turn ko Ambracia. But they fell into an ambuſ- 
cade laid for them om tiie way by the Acarnanians, 


with Whom the Ætalians were at Mar, and) were 


catried priſoners. 70 Thyrium, where, they were 
confined. And this retarded r dongliaibrl, 2 
tha bana hat! 10 ens a: aon 
iche Ambaſſadors of | cher) Rhiodiana and, A 
nians were already in the Conſul's camp: to whom 
they came to demand grace for the Etolians, 
when Amynanden King of the Athamantes, after 
having: provided hiurſelf with a- paſſport, came 
thither alla, in order: to intercede, leſs for the 
Etolians in general than the city of. Aminbracia din 
— where he had refided duringtlic great- 
eſt part of his haniſument. The. Conſul hay; 
been informed by them of the milchance of 
Ambaſſadors, ordered, that they ſhould be 
brought to him from 'Thyrium: and When they 


arrivedithe negotiation was renewed. Amynander 
earneſtly: ſollicited the Ambracians to ſurrender; 
ford that was what he had moſt at heart. And as 
be found it difficult to 8 magiſt rated 

ine 4 in 


"on 
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ay — $63.1 in the conferences he had with them at the foot of 
the walls, he entered the city by the permiſſion of 
the Conſul, and adding intreaties to counſels, he 
at length prevailed upon them, to open their gates 
to the Romans, after having taken the Conſul's 
promiſe, that the Ætolian ede might quit the i 
place, and retire unmoleſted. 

Ihe ſurrender of Ambracia very much dee 
the concluſion of the peace. C. Valerius, the ſon 
of Lævinus uterine: brother of the Conſul, who 
had contracted an amity with the Ntolians; Was 
of great fervice on this occaſion to obtain eaſier 

conditions for them. * Fulvius only required of 
e them five hundred Euboic talents (ſomething 
6 leſs" than ſeventy five thouſand pounds) of 
<«-which two hundred were to be paid down, and 
the reft in ſix half-yearly pay ments. That 
«they ſhould reſtore their priſoners and deſerters 
% to the Romans. That they ſhould. hold none 
6 f the cities, which, ſince the arrival of T. 
% uintius in Greece, had either been taken 
« from the Romans, or had ſutrendered volun- 
te tarily. That the iſland of Cephallenia ſhould 
not be included in the treaty“ Though the 
Ambaſſadors had no room to expect ſuch gentle 
treatment, they however demanded and obtained 
permiſſion to return and conſult their nation. 
The conditions of peace were 3 with unani- 
mous conſent. 

The Ambracians made the Conſul a abet, of 

2 gold crown, that weighed an — and fifty 
pounds, and that General took away all the mar- 
ble and braſs ſtatues and pictures in Ambracia, 
which were more in number, and of greater 
value than in any other city of the country, be- 
cauſe Pyrrhus had formerly his palace there. But 

ke took no other ſpoils from thence. He had 
done better, if be had not cauſed theſe ſtatues and 

| paint» 


* 
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the conſequences of your were mage oma: be- 
n to gain ground; and every body knows the 
bad effects it had ther: 19 „ | 10 
The Conſul having ſet. out from Ambracia, e Au- 
entered into the heart of ÆEtolia. The Ambaſſa- 2 1 
dors of the Ætolians came thither to him. Being e 
informed by them, that the conditions of peace /t aut for 
were accepted in a general aſſembly, he ordered Rome. 
them to go to Rome, permitted them to carry Pr 
with them the deputies from Rhodes and Athens, ;,;;4-4 
to intercede for them with the Senate; and hav- there. 
ing alſo given his conſent, that his brother C. Va- Liv.. 
lerius ſhould accompany them, he went to Ce- . 
allenia. Ne 115 17 Go I 
When the Ztolians arrived at Rome, they 
found the city highly prejudiced againſt them, by 
the letters which Philip had taken care to ſend. 
thither. The repeated complaints of that Prince 
had ſhut the ears of the Senators againſt the re- 
queſt of the Ætolians. However the Senate heard 
the Ambaſſadors of Rhodes and Athens with abun- 
dance of attention. Leon, who ſpoke in the 
name of the Athenians, uſed a ſimilitude which, 
though common, made ani impreſſion upon them, 
After (a) having compared Ætolia to a calm 
6 ſea when the winds do not ruffle it, he added, 
5. that when thoſe People continued in the alliance 
and amity of the Romans, they enjoyed that 
&.'ſtate of ' tranquillity which was natural to them. 
ut that Thoas and Dicæarchus, Mænetas, 
(a) Vulgata ſimilitudine, bat: poſtea quim flare ab 
mari tranquillo, quod ventis Afia Thoas & Diczarchus, 
concitaretur,zquiparando mul- ab Europa Menetas & Damo- 
titudinem Ætolorum, uſus, critus cœpiſſent; tum ullam 
cum in fide Romanæ fſocie- tempeſtatem coortam, quæ 
tatis manſiſſent, inſita gentis ad Antiochum eos, ſicut ad 
tranquillitate quieſſe eos aie- ſeopulum intuliſſet. Liv. 8 
1 | and 


intings to be carried to Rc v is taſte, A. R. 563. 
paintings to be carried to Rome, where this taſte, 2 8418 


of peace is 
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A. R. 56; (Cc and Damocritus, blowing like tempeſtuous 
Au C139- winds, che two firſt from Alia, and cha two 
: _ «laſh from Europe, had:oceafhoned 199mg] 
% which had driven them to HAntiochus, as 
* A rock where they had ſplit.“ After a 
ny difficulties and delays, the tokabs at 
length obtained peace, which was ratified almoſt 
upon the: ſame terms, as had been dictated by 
PFPulvius. They were left at liberty to pay gold 
inſtead of ſilver, if they choſe it, provided the 
difference between one ſpecies. . n N 
could be only as ten to one. 1 81 
Whilſt the Conſul Fulvius made war al this 
manner, and after wards peace with the Ætolians, 
_ © Manlius his collegue alſo undertook a war in a 
region of Aſia remote enough, againſt the Gauls 
ſettled: in thoſe countries, and called by the Ro- 
mans Gallo-Grecians : I ſhall Joon ſhew my 8 
were ſo called, and where ſituated. - fy: 
The Conſul - The Conſul came to-Epheſus in the. Hogg: 
Manlius of the 1 3 and had taken upon him the com- 
»dertates mand of the troops from L. Scipio. After hav-: 
©: ze ing reviewed them, he afſembled- the ſoldiers, 
Call- * and having praiſed the:valour, with which they. 
Grecians. * had conquered Antiobhus in a ſingle battle, he 
Lie. e exhorted them to act in the ſame manner againſt 
.. * the Gauls, Who had aided that Prince, and 
| c ui were of ſo ſavage and untractable a difpo- 
AIſition, chat they had driven Antiochus beyond 
. mount Taurus to no purpoſe, if they left ſo 
Fierce and. powerful a People on this ſide of ar. 
« He ſpoke of himſelf in few words and with 
« modeſty; without laying any thing, of which 
„ erthe⸗ trüth was "not Known" to _ the world. 
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His diſcourſe in effect was approved by every 2 8 965. 
body. The ſoldiers did not much apprehend * 


the Gauls, who having been defeated when joined 
with the numerous army of Antiochus, would 
be till lefs in a condition to reſiſt the Romans | 
Ae”. = 


That People; about ninety years before che Origin of 


time' of which we are ſpeaking, leaving Gaul "Ow 


their native country in multitudes, either becauſe? 57 


it was too ſmall to contain them, or from the hope xxxviii 


of. ſpoils, perfuaded beſides, that they ſhould find 16. 
no nation on their route equal to them in valour, 
arrived under the command of Brennus in the 
country of the Dardanians. At that time a fedi-, 
tion aroſe, which ſeparated the nation into two 
bodies. The ©: ne remained With Brennus their 
firſt leader ; he! were thoſe, whoſe diſaſter be- 
fore Epheſus is fo 0 ih hiſtory : the others, 


to'the e of Fenty. chal thotfahd,” having choſen 
Leonorius and 4 to command them, went 
with them to Thrate. 'Therk, by valiantly fight- 


ing 'thoſe who endeavbure to ſtop them, and 
laying others, who demanded peace, under con- 
tribution, ny forced their way 48 far as Byzan- 
tium; and 1 1 e all the cities 
of Pro opontis to pa 8 which they Bad 
made thernſelves Fenk erwards 50 eig 
from their own' expetierice how fertile the countries 
of Aſia were, t reſolved to go thither in order 
to ſettle. In conſequence havin ing ſeized Ly fima- 
chia by treachery, 50 ſubjected the whole Cher- 
ſenefüs by force of ws? they extended their 
power to or: banks of the Helleſpont. Perceiv- 
mg from thenge'the rich country ſeparated: from 
them only d 17 very narrow arm ef the ſea, they 
conceived a ore bager deſire to go thither. 
Accordingly bey ſent Ambaſſadors to VAneipate 
the Governor on that ſide, to demand his PRE” 
10 
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who had the courage to refuſe it; and having, gi- 
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4 563-fion for that purpoſe. But as he amuſed them 
| with promiſes without concluding any thing, Ly- 
tarius paſſed the ſtreight, and entered Aſia, whi- 


ther Leonorius ſoon followed him. When joined 
together, they aided Nicomedes King of Bythi- 
nia, who by their means became maſter of the 


whole country called by that name, of which 


Zybetes occupied a part. From Bithynia, they 
advanced into Afia, Of twenty thouſand men 
which they were at firſt, only ten thouſand re- 


mained. However they had implanted ſuch a 


terror in all the States, that inhabited on this ſide 
of mount Taurus, that there was not one, which 
did not ſubmit to pay them tribute, the moſt re- 
mote as well as thoſe neareſt them, thoſe who had 
not made trial of their valour as well as thoſe they 
had defeated. Laſtly, as the body which re- 
mained was originally compoſed of three ſepts 
Joined together, as the Toliſtoboii, Troemes, and 
Tectoſages, they alſo divided Aſia Minor into 
three parts, each of which paid tribute to one of 
the three nations. The Troemes for their part 
had the coaſt of the Helleſpont ; olis and Ionia 
fell to the Toliſtoboii; and the middle of the 
country to the TeCtoſages : ſo that they had ren-. 
dered tributary all the part of Aſia on this ſide. 


mount Taurus. As to them, they eſtabliſhed 


their abode in the neighbourhood of the river 


Halys, and this was properly the country called 


Gallo-Græcia. As moſt of the antient inhabi- 
rants were colonies from Greece, : theſe Gauls 
mixed with them were called for that reaſon Gallo- 
Grecians. In proceſs of time they multiplied ſo 
much, and became ſo formidable, that at length 
the Kings of Syria themſelves did not refuſe to 
pay them tribute. Attalus, the father of Eu- 
menes, waz the firſt Prince that inhabited Aſia, 


ven | 
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ven them battle, he gained a conſiderable victory A. R. 563. 


over them contrary to the expectation of all the 
world. But this did not diſcourage them ſo much, 
as to make them renounce their empire over the 
country. They retained their power till the war 
between Antiochus and the Romans. And even 


after that Prince was defeated and driven out of it, 


An 


EC, 189. 


they with reaſon imagined, that, remote as they 
were from the ſea, the Roman army would not 


undertake to come againſt them. 


They were miſtaken. The Conſul formed the Manlius 
deſign of going to attack them. He was ſorry cher 
for the abſence of Eumenes, who was ſtill at . : 


Rome; becauſe that Prince perfectly knew the Gracians, 


country and the enemy, and it was for his intereſt Liv. 
to be delivered from ſuch incommodious neigh-* 


bours as the Gauls. In his abſence he ſent for his 
brother Attalus from Pergamus, and having ex- 
horted him to join him againſt the common ene- 
my, he ſent him back to prepare ſuch aids as he 
was capable of ſupplying. 8 
Some days after going from Epheſus to Mag- 
neſia, he met Attalus there, who came thither with 
a thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe. He had 
ordered his brother Athenæus to follow him with 
the reſt of the troops, and had left the care of 
Pergamus to miniſters, whoſe zeal and fidelity he 
knew. Manlius gave this young Prince the praiſes 
he deſerved for his attachment to the intereſts of 
the Roman People, and went to incamp with 
him upon the banks of the Meander, till the barks 
were drawn together, that were neceſſary for tranſ- 
porting his troops to the other ſide of that river, 
which was too deep to be forded. Athenæus 
joined him ſoon after, with a thouſand foot of dif- 
ferent nations, and three hundred horſe. When 
the Conſul arrived at Antioch upon the Meander, 
Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus came to him in his 
* £8 camp, 


xxviii. 
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A. R. 563. camp, bringin with him the corn, which his fa- 
geen HB by = 3 concluded with Scipio, was 
obliged to furniſh the Roman army 

© From thence Manlius, ſetting out firſt, reduced 
all on his way either by conſent or force. He met 
with ſome reſiſtance in certain places, but being 
infinitely ſuperior both by the number and valour 
of his troops, he eaſily ſubjected: them, and laid 
them all under contribution. The ſums he made 
them pay, without including the corn he obliged 
them to ſupply, amounted to two hundred and 
twenty-five talents of ſilver, that is two hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand crowns. 

Hearrives After a very long march, he at length arrived 
»pon their upon the lands of the Taliſtoboii. The Gauls 
lands, and were in great reputation throughout this country, 
— 25 which they had ſubjected by arms, and in which 
d their every thing had been made to ſubmit to them. He 
duty well, thought it proper to prepare his troops, and to de- 
| ſtroy this prejudice, before he came to action. 7 
am not ſurprized, ſaid he to them, that the Gauls 
have ſpread the terror of their name amongſt Jo ſof? 
and effeminate à people as theſe of Aſia. Their tall 
fature, their fair hair that reaches to the ſmall of 
their backs, their bucklers of enormous fize, their 
long fwerds, beſides the ſon 75 cries, and howling 

which they raiſe before battle, with the terrible noſe 
they make with their arms and ſhields; all theſe may 
perhaps frighten men not uſed to them, but not you, 
Romans, who have ſo often triumphed over this na- 
tion. Beſides which, you knaw by. experience, that 
after the Gauls have ſpent their firſt fre, an oliſtinate 
reſiſtance from an enemy blunts the cage of their .cou- 
rage, as well as the vigour of their bodies ; and that 
incapable. of bearing the heat of the ſun, fatigues, © 
duſt, and thirſt, their arms fall out of their hands, 
and they fink down weary and exhauſted. Do not 
| imagine theſe the antient Gauls inured to fatigue and 
2 danger, 
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danger, aud to hm a certain natural ferocity ſerved * N. 563- 
ee of  courage., 'The plenty of ——.— . 
have, ſeized, the anildneſs of the air they breathe, tbe 
een nog and voldptuauſueſs of the people with whom 

bey inhabit, have entirely enervated them. (a) For 

it is with men, as with plants. Thoſe which grow 
in their native ſoil, (retain all their vigour and vir- 

tue; whereas thoſe which are tranſplanted into a fo- 

.reign one, ſoon degenerate. It is with juſtice that i 

theſe people are called Gallo-Grecians. They are only { 
Phrygians covered with Gauliſb arms, and all that 
fear is, that the defeat of enemies | fo little worthy 
of your ſwords, may not be much for your honour. © 
After this. diſcourſe of Manlius, the army by 
its cries declared its impatience to be led againit | | 
the enemy, When they had paſſed the river San 
garius, the Gauliſh prieſts of Cybele came from "0 
Peſſinus to meet him in their ſacerdotal habits, | 
and ' pronouncing with enthuſiaſm prophetical | 
verſes, of which the ſenſe was, that the goddeſs ; 
granted the Romans a ſafe and an caſy paſſage, i 
victory over their enemies, and the dominion of 
all this region. The Conſul anſwered, that he 
accepted the omen, and purſued his march. 
At length arriving in the enemy's country, he Tao of the 
was informed that the Toliſtoboii had taken refuge —_ odics 
upon mount Olympus; the Tectaſages at ſome G % ,.. 
diſtance from thence, upon another mountain; and ie 10 25e 
that the Trocmes, having left their wives and chil- 27 
dren, in the camp of the latter, had reſolved to 7 O- 
go to the aid of the Toliſtoboii. Mhat had de- 7,5... 
termined { them 0+ take this reſolution, Was the attacked 4 
hope that the Romans would not march in quelt of H Ice | 
them upon inacceſſible, eminences; and thatif they 25 .. 
(e Hi tam degeneres ſunt; ſervandam indolem valent, 3 
miſti, 8 Gallo-Græci verè, quantum terræ proprietas cœ- v 
quod appellantar : fieut in fru- lique ſub quo aluntur, mutat. 12. 
gibus, non tantum ſemina ad 4 i 44 13 7 3 
[109 | were 
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2 563. were ſo raſh to undertake it, an handful of men 
would ſuffice to check and defeat them; and 
laſtly, that they would not expoſe themſelves to 


periſhing by cold and miſery at the foot of theſe 
mountains, in tenaciouſly refolving to remain 


there. Though they thought themſelves already 
ſufficiently defended by the height of the rocks 


and mduntains, for their greater ſecurity they cut 
a foſſe round the eminences on which] they were 
intrenched, which they ſtrengthened with a good 
iſade. 5 | | 
Phe Conſul, who had rightly expected that he 
ſhould have the difficulty of the ways to contend 
with at a diſtance more than the arms of the ene- 
my, had made an ample proviſion of javelins, 
darts, leaden balls, and ſtones of a bigneſs to be 
diſcharged with ſlings; and in this condition he 


incamped five miles from mount Olympus. He 
ſoon arrived at the enemy's poſts, though not 


without having ſuſtained abundance of danger 


and fatigue. Both ſides engaged at firſt at di- 


ſtance, the Gauls having the advantage of their 
ground, but the Romans that of the abundance 
and variety of their miſſive arms. The fight was 


not long equal. For the ſhields of the Gauls, 


which were long without much breadth, covered 
only a part of their vaſt bodies; and they had 
no other arms but their ſwords, of which they 
could make no uſe, as long as: they fought at a 
diſtance. They had not taken care to provide 
themſelves with quantities of ſtones, which were 
alone capable of being uſeful to them in this kind 
of combat; and thoſe they had were ſoon ex- 
hauſted. The Romans, on the contrary, galled 


them from all ſides with arrows, javelins, and 


balls of lead, which they could not avoid. When 
the Gauls were wounded, by endeavouring to pull 


out the darts, which they could not effect, they 


only 
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only increaſed their pain, and rolled upon the 4: 


earth like men mad and deſperate. Thoſe who 


perſiſted in charging the enemy were only the more 


dangerouſly expoſed; and aſſoon as they were 
within reach, the Velites, that is the light-· armed 


troops, killed them ſword, in hand. This kind 


of ſoldiers had ſhields three feet in length on 


their left arms, and in their right hand halt pikes 


(haſte) which they uſed at a diſtance : and if it 
were neceſſary to come to cloſe fight, 'they put. 
their ſpears in their left hands, and with their 
right uſed their Spaniſh ſwords, which hung at 
their belts. The few of the Gauls, who main- 


| rained their ground, ſeeing they could not with- 
ſtand the light-armed troops, and were upon the 


point of having the legions upon their hands, 
fled in diſorder into their cam 


The front of the legions ben upon 
the eminences, the Conſul ordered the ſoldiers to 


halt in order to take breath, and ſhewing them 


the hill ſtrewed with the dead bodies of the Gauls: 
If troops armed only with darts and flings, ſaid he 
to them, have made ſuch a ſlaughter, - what may 


we not expe? from the legions armed at all points? 


The light-armed , ſoldiers have driven the Gauls into 
their camp; it is your buſineſs to force them thence, 
and to defeat them entirely. The Gauls did not 


long ſuſtain the charge of ſo formidable an infan- 


'try. Seeing that thoſe who defended the gates of 


their camp were all cut to pieces, they did not 
ſtay till the victors entered it, but fled on all ſides. 


They threw themſelves headlong acroſs the moſt 


impracticable rocks. Moſt of them fell down 
the precipices, and either died immediately, or 
remained there with broken limbs. Nothing 
ſtopped them; the dread of the enemy engroſſing 
their whole attention. The Conſul purſued thoſe 
who fled in all the practicable places, and made a 
| Vor. VE, - P great 
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A. R. 563. great ſlaughter of them. The exact number of 
Ant. d. 189. the ſlain was not known : that of the priſoners a- 
mounted to forty thouſand, including women and 
children, and the other unſerviceable people, that 
had followed the Gauls. n 
The Conſul, at his return, cauſed the arms of 
the Gauls to be laid in an heap, and burnt; and 
having ordered thoſe, who had taken ſpoils con- 
trary to his prohibition, to bring them in, he ſold 
part of them for the uſe of the public, and di- 
vided the reſt amongſt the ſoldiers, tak ing great 
care, that it ſhould be done in equal proportions. 
Then, having aſſembled the army, he publickly 
gave each of them the praiſes and rewards they had 
deſerved. He particularly praiſed Attalus, for 
which he was generally applauded by the officers 
and ſoldiers, faithful witneſſes and judges of the 
merit of Generals. And indeed that young Prince, 
after having acted with extraordinary activity and 
valour in fatigues and dangers, had ſhewn ſtill 
more eſtimable reſerve and modeſty after the 
victory. 8 
The Conſul There remained a ſecond war with the Tecto- 
approaches ages, who had not ſhared in the defeat of their 
Ancyra, tocountrymen. The Conſul, after having given his 
_— gg troops ſomereſt, ſet out in queſt of them, and the 
of the third day arrived at Ancyra, a famous city of the 
Gauls, country, from which the enemy were but ten miles 
Liv. diſtant. EE 
e, During his ſtay there, one of his female pri- 
| ry ſoners did a very memorable action. She was 
action of a called Chiomara, and was the wife of Ortiagon, 
Cauliſo one of the Gauliſh Chiefs, or Princes, and was 
3 ibid. Equally admirable for her beauty and chaſtity. She 
a had been kept, amongſt others taken at the defeat 
on mount Olympus, by a Centurion, no lefs paſ- 
fionate for money than women. He at firſt endea- 
voured to engage her conſent to his Nn de- 
1 WM res 3 
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| fires 3 but not being able to prevail upon her and 4. 1 — — * 


ſubvert her conſtancy, he thought he might em- 
ploy force with a woman, whom misfortune had 
reduced into ſlavery. Afterwards, to make her 
amends for that treatment, he offered to reſtore her 
liberty, but not without ranſom. He agreed with 
her for a certain ſum; and to conceal this deſign 
from the other Romans, he permitted her to ſend 
any of the priſoners ſhe ſhould chuſe to her rela- 
tions, and aſſigned a place near the river where 
the lady ſhould be exchanged for gold. By acci- 
dent there was one of her own flaves amongſt the 
Priſoners. Upon him ſhe fixed ; and the Centu- 
rion ſoon after carried her beyond the advanced: 
poſts with the favour of darkneſs. The next 
night two of the relations or friends of the Prin- 
ceſs came to the rendezyous, whither the Centu- 
rion alſo carried his captive. When they had de- 
livered him the Attic talent they had brought, 
which was the ſum agreed on, the lady in her W 
language bad thoſe who came to receive her, draw 
their ſwords, and kill the Centurion, Who was 
amuſing himſelf with weighing the gold. Then, 
charmed with having revenged the injury done 
her chaſtity by her courage, ſhe took the head of 
that officer, which ſhe had cut off with her own 
hands, and hiding it under her robe, went to her 
huſband Ortiagon, who had returned home after 
the defeat of his troops at mount Olympus. Be- 
fore ſhe embraced him, ſhe threw the Centurion's 
head at his feet. He was ſtrangely ſurprized at 
ſuch a ſight, and aſked her, whoſe head it was, 
and what had induced her to do an act ſo un- 
common to her ſex. With her face covered witi 
a ſudden bluſh, and at the ſame time expreſſing | 
her fierce indignation, ſhe declared: the outrage, 
which had been done her, and the revenge ſhe 
had taken for it. During the reſt of her life, ſhe 
5 e ; Redfaſtly, 
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s, ſtedfaſtly retained the ſame attachment for the pu- 
ane rity of manners, which conſtitutes the principal 


glory of the ſex, and wonderfully ſuſtained the 


| honour of ſo bold and generous an action. Plu- 


tarch relates the ſame fact in his treatiſe upon the 
virtue and great actions of women, and it is from 
him we have the name of this, which is well 
worthy of being tranſmitted'to poſterity, 


Second vie- The TeRoſages having received advice of the 
tory over Conſul's arrival, ſent deputies to him, to demand 


Lav. 


xXXili. 


the Gauli. an interview, and to treat of peace: but their 


true deſign was to ſurprize him in ambuſcades, 


25—27. Which they had laid for him, and in which he 


really was in great danger. The army of the 
Gauls conſiſted of ſeventy- four thouſand men. 
That of the Romans, which was much inferior in 
number, was infinitely ſuperior in bravery, to 
which the perfidy of the enemy had added new 


ſpirit and ardor. In conſequence, already con- 


quered and dejected by the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, they did not ſuſtain the firſt charge of 
the Romans, and fled. The victors purſued them 
with vigour, without being able however to kill 
above eight thouſand of them; all the reſt hav- 
ing paſſed the river Halys before they could come 


5 up with them. Moſt of the victors ſtayed that 


night in the camp of the Gauls. The Conſul led 
back the reſt into his own. The next day he 
viewed the priſoners and the ſpoils, which were 
immenſe, having been accumulated by the moſt 
rapacious of all nations, which during many years 


had ſubdued by their arms, and pillaged, the 
rich countries on this ſide of mount Taurus. 


The Gauls having reaſſembled from all the 
places, to which they had diſperſed in flight, moſt 
of them wounded, and without arms and equi- 
pages, ſent Ambaſſadors to the Conſul to aſk 


peace 
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peace of him. Manlius ordered them to come to 4. 22 
him to Epheſus. For as it was now the middle 2 a: 
of autumn, he removed aſſoon as - poſſible from returns to 
theſe parts, where the neighbourhood of mount 3 
Taurus began to make the rigour of the cold 

ſeaſon very ſenſible, and led back his any to 
winter along the maritime coaſts.. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Alta, every ching Cenſenſbip 
was quiet in the other provinces. At Rome the 
Cenſors T. Quintius Flamininus and M. Claudius _ SE 
Marcellus reviewed the Senators, and filled up the 
vacancies in it. Scipio for the third time had the 
name and quality of Prince of the Senate conferred 
on him. They excluded only four from it, none 
of which had exerciſed a Curule office, They 
acted with the ſame indulgence in the review of 
the Knights. On the muſter which they made, 
the number of the citizens amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty eight thouſand three hundred 
men, 

All the cities of the iſland of Cephalenia had 74: Con 
ſubmitted to the Conſul Fulvius. Only one re- Falvius 
fuſed to do ſo: this was Samos. He was obliged , 8 
to form the ſiege of it. It made a vigorous de- j,,,;, ard 
fence, frequently ſally ing upon the beſiegers, and reduces the 
almoſt always with advantage, killed them abun- 2444 
dance of men, and ſet fire to all their works. 4 , 
The Conſul could not effectually check their L. BY, 
boldneſs without the aſſiſtance of an hundred xxxviii. 
fingers, which he ſent for from the cities of the 28, wht 
Achæans. They had been practiſed in this ex- ,;,_ a wi 
erciſe from their infancy, being accuſtomed to cer 
diſcharge from a diſtance into a circle of a mode- Mingers. 
rate bigneſs. They made themſelves ſo expert in 
it, that they were ſure: of hitting the enemy not 
only on the head, but in What part of the face 
they pleaſed. They made uſe of ſlings, different 

from choſe of the Balearians, and ſurpaſſed them 
| 1 much 
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A. 8 125 much in dexterity. They did great execution a- 
2 gainſt the Samians, who ſuſtained the ſiege during 
foour months entire. They were at length reduced 
to ſurrender at diſcłetion. The city was plunde- 
red, and the inhabitants ſold for ſlaves 

As great quarrel aroſe at this time between the 
Achæans and Lacedæmonians, which had mourn- 
ful effects to the latter. Both ſides ſent deputies to 
Rome. This affair, which properly relates to the 
Greeks, is treated at large i in the Vilich volume of | 

the Antient n : | 
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New Con- The new Conſuls baving den lots for their 
4% provinces, Liguria felt to Meſſala, and Gaul to 
«xvii, Salinator, The two Conſuls of the preceding year 
35, 36. were continued in command in Ætolia and Aſia, 
in quality of Proconſuls. 

Ectipfe of Public prayers were decreed during three days 
lle ſur, on the occafion of an eclipſe of the ſun, which 
: was taken for a prodigy : ſo little was aftronomy 
++...» then known at Rome. dee 

Embafie During the winter in which theſe things paſſed 
| of the. At Rome the Ambaſſadors of all the States, that 
Srates of inhabit on this fide of mount Taurus, repaired to - 
4faro Manlius to congratulate him, and expreſs their 
Manlixs. own joy for the Victory he had lately gained. Ac- 


ena cordingly, if the defeat of Antiochus was more 
33. ſplendid and glorious for the Romans than that of 


the Gauls; on another ſide, the latter had given 
their allies more joy than the former. For the 
abſolute authority of the Kings, that kept them in 
a kind of flavery, ſeemed more ſupportable to 
them, than the ferocity of rhoſe Barbarians, who, 
always ready to fall like an impetuous tempeſt 
ſometimes on one country, and ſometimes on 05 
ther, 


89 ther, kept 
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them in perpetual antiety an 


Thus, as the defeat of Antiochus, had procured 
them liberty, that of the Gauls had reſtored their 
peace. Thoſe States therefore did not come 
merely to congratulate the Romans upon theſe glo: 
. yer ya but they alſo brought them 
. cackacconding to their ne 25 
out a — corve | 
| That C General aiforrnectvell Ambaſſadors from Other en- 
7 Antiochus and the Gauls themſelves, who ſent to bafesfrom 
aſk the conditions upon which the Roman People %. 
vould grant them peace, Ariarathes, King of the Gow 
Cappadocia, alſo ſent his, to make excuſes to him rather, , 
and offer ſatisfaction in money, for the fault he had 
cornmitted againſt the Romans by aiding Antio- 
chus againſt them. That Prince had a tribute of 
two hundred talents of ſilver laid upon him, (two 
hundred thouſands crowns.) As to the Gauls, 
Manlius anſwered them, that they would know 
their fate, when King Eumenes ſhould be returned 
to Aſia! He gave very obliging anſwers to the 
Ambaſſadors of the allied States, and ſent them 
back with ſtill greater joy than they came. He or- 
dered thoſe of Antiochus to càuſe money and corn 
to be carried into Pamphy lia, whither he was to 
| with his army conformably to the treaty 
made between L.. Scipio and their maſter. And ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of the ſpring, having 
| KEE vx his troops, he arrived in eight days at 
Apamæa, where he reſided three days: from 
thence in three more he entered Pamphylia. 
There he diſtributed the corn to his army which 
he had ordered to be ſent thither, and cauſed the 
two thouſand five hundred talents, which he had 
received, (about three hundred and ſeventy-five. 
or Pres eee be eK to 8 0 \ 
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2 When Manlius had received advice, that Eu- 
Conditions menes and the ten commiſſioners were arrived 
of the from Rome at Epheſus, he ded back his army to 
treaty c Apamæa; where he ordered Antiochiis's Ambaſ- 
* ſadors to come to him. It was here, that with 
Roman the advice of the ten commiſſioners of the Senate, 
People and he put the laſt hand to the. treaty begun with, An- 
8 tiochus and concluded it on 1 following condi- 

„ni. tions. The King ſball nat give paſſage: through bis 
38. territories nor thoſe of his vaſſals to any nation at war 

Folyb. with the Roman People, or uuth their: Allies, and 

N Hall not aid their enemies either with proviſions or 
ins. © money, or am other ſupport whatſoever, » The Ro- 

mant and their Allies Spall ad in the ſame manner 
with regard 10 Antiochus. Te King ſball not make 
war upon the inhabitants of the hands and fall not 
go to Europe. He ſhall evacuate all the cities, 'coun- 
tries, towns,” and forts, on this fide of naunt Taurus, 
4 far as ibe eminences aſpecting Lycaonia. Nothing 
ſhall be taken away from the cities, towns," and 
countries, 'ceded to the! Romans, 0 {Þ {he arms 
worn by. the' ſoldiers on "marching off; aud if apy 
thing elſe be taken away, the whole 10 be made good, 
The King ſhall-not receive into the countries dependant 
upon him either the ſoldiers or fubjetts of Ring Eu- 
menes. If any citizens of the; civies aud countries ho 
abandons, are Father at his court, or in any! other 
* part of his kingdom, they ſhall. take card 10 return to 
Apamea before à certain day fixed. Such of the Jub+ 
Jelis of Antiochus, as are amaugſt the Romans or 
their Allies, ſhall be at liberty to remain with-thew, ; 
or to return into their oton cuuntty, al tbeir ebojee, : 
The King ſhall ſurrender to'\ths Romans and their. : 
Allies the ſlaves, priſoners, and deſeriers, that belong | 
to them.” bat he ſhall deliver up Hannibal, tbe. ſan 7 
of Amilcar, Mnaſilochus, of Acurnania, Thoas of 
Atolia = if in bis dominions and within his 


power. He ſhall deliver ak all his elephants, and 
Hall 5 


\ | © 
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Hall not ſupply their places with otbers. Te ſpall A. 
"deliver aß all hit ſhips of war, with all their rig- 
Sing, and ſhall retain.only ten ſmall veſſels without 
' decks, of which none ſhall have above tbirty oars. 
be King ſhall not navigate: beyond "the promontories 
of Calycadnus or Sarpedon, if not to carry the money, 
tribute, or hoſtages \ farther, or the Ambaſſadors he 
Hall have ſent abroad. He ſhall raiſe 10 ſoldiers 
amongſt the natious ſubject to the Roman People, and 
- ſhall not receive thoſe, "who ſhall preſent themſelves 
voluntarily to ſerve in his armies. Tbe  Rhodians 
and their Allies ſball retain the houſes and other edi- 
fices, which they bave in the dominions of Antiochus 
upon the ſame foot | as they poſſeſſed them before the 
ur. They ſhall have liberty to fue for the payment 
"of the ſums which ſhall be due to them, as. alſo to find 
out and claim the effetts of which they ſball have been 
depri ved, and demand reſtitution hana Tf any of © 
the cities Antiochus is to ſurrender, be in tbe hands of 
thoſe to whom. be may have given them, he: ſhall take 
care to make. the garriſons quit them, and to reſtore 


Ant. C. 188. 


uch pluces to thoſe to whom they ought to belong. He £ 
Pall pay the Roman People in - twelve years and in 


_ rwelve: equal payments, twebve *: thauſand Attic ta- 
Tents of ſilver of gold alloy (about one million eight 
hundred tbouſand pounds) of which each ſnall weigh 
fourſcore pounds Roman weight, and fue hundred 
and forty tbouſand buſbels of wheat and to King 
Eumenes, in the ſpace” of five years, three hundred 
and fifty talents (about fifty two: thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds) and an hundred and twenty ſeven 
more (about nineteen thouſand and fifty pounds) for 
the corn which be otes him, according to the eſtimate 
of Antiochus bimſalf. He Hall give the: Romans 
twenty hoſtages, 'that ſhall be changed every three 

in e er ee engen e 20 

„ In the treaty with E. Scidia Euboic talents, <vere expreſſed, 
the value of which were. fomething leſs than theſe. e ee 
ee Enen wh Chop aPontee | 
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ä Det i years, and which" ſhall not be under eighteen, nur 
8. above forty. ue years of age, If am allies of the the 
| Roman People declare war: firft againſt Antiachits, 
be ſhall be at liberty to \ defend himſelf,” and to 
Force with force; on .conditian:buwever\that 2 2255 | 
nat augment bis dominions tuith any city, either by 
«Fight of. conqueſt or alliance. ¶ am differences ariſe 
between the Allies of the Romans and Antiochus they 


— —„— or, 1 a. by 


Rides all be: i thr 0 do fo, providel it % with 
ber. mutual conſent. | 
The Conſul ratified chis treaty by _— in the 
name of the Romans; and ſent Q. Minucius 
Thermus, and Manlius to Antiochus, to make 
him alſo ratify it. At the ſame time Fabius, 
who commanded the fleet, ſet out by the Con- 
ſul's order, and having entered the port of Pa- 
tara, he there either deſtroyed or burnt fifty os 

of war, which belonged to the King. 

Reflefion So haughty à Prince as Antiochus, who had 
pkg hitherco ſeen all his enterprizes attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, and whom his conqueſts had acquired the'ſur- 
name of 1A GREAT, muſt: — been highly 

mortified, when he ſaw his pretended greatneſs 
humbled, annihilated, and covered with-diſgrace 
by ſuch a treaty as that of which we have juſt re 
peated the conditions. Can we believe, that ſuch 
an event could be the effect of chance? Fifteen 
or twenty years before, that Prince, after the 
death of Ptolomy Philopater his friend and ally, 
had made a league with Philip King of Macedonia 
to deprive that King of — of all his do- 
minions, who was then an infant ſcaree five years 
old. One would be tempted, ſays Polybius, on 
ſeeing ſo open a violation of the moſt ſacred laws 


| "_ ſociety, followed, at leaft in reſpe& to _ 
on chus, 


— 
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chus, with a long and glorious proſperity, to ac- . N 5 
cuſe ae e indifferent profp inſenſible e ; 
che moſt crying and moſt horrid of crimes. But 

providence © ful y.jaftified itſelf in puniſhing borh . 
thoſe Kings as they deſerved, and made them Nan 
| le, Which might ſerve to keep all ſuch as 
ſhould incline to 'imitate them in ſucceeding times 
within the bounds of their duty. For, whilſt _ 
they had no thoughts but of parcelling out between 7 
them the kingdom of an helpleſs infant, t | 
drew the Romnas upon them, who entirely ruin 
the kingdoms of Philip and Antiochus, and made 
their children and ſucceſfors experience as great 
evils, as thoſe, with which they had vilely de- 75 
figned to cruſh the young monarch of Egypt. 

We have this obſervation from a Pagan. But Miſerable 
providence was not contented in reſpe& to Antio- death of 
chus with the chaſtiſement mentioned by Polybius. ischs. 
It thought fit to puniſh him in his own perſon, — 
That Prince, after his defeat returned to An- p. 298. 
tioch, the capitol and fortrefs of his kingdom. Hieron in 
Soon after, finding it difficult to raiſe the money © Dau. c. xt. 
he was to pay the Romans, he went to the Eaſt 
into the province of Elymais, entered the temple 
of Jupiter Belus in the night, and took away all 
the res which had been religiouſly kept W 
during a great length of time. The People, en- 
raged by this ſacrilege, roſe againſt him, and de- 
ſtroyed him with all his attendants. The Pro- 
phet Daniel, who circumſtantially foretold all the 
enterprizes of Antiochus in a ſurprizing manner, 
as may be ſeen in the VIIIth volume of the An- 
tient Hiſtory, remarks alſo his death. Then be Dan. 1. | 
Hall turn his face towards the fort of bis own lande 
but be ſhall ſtumble and fall, and not be found. 
This happened the ſame year that his OT vih.. 
the Romans was entirely Fe 
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Ae The Proconſul. Manlius having received the 
B ' elephants, which Antiochus was to deliver up, 


and regu- and having made a preſent of them to Eumenes, 
lations in applied himſelf to enquiring into the condition of 


reſpect to he cities, wherein the late troubles had occaſioned 


the Kings : n 
and cities great changes. King Ariarathes was exempted 
of 4fa. from paying, part of the ſum laid on him, and 

iv. received into the amity of the Roman People, in 


xxXviil.- "conſequence. of the marriage Eumenes had lately 


39 contracted with his daughter. As to the cities, 


from all tribute. Thoſe which had adhered to 
Antiochus, or had paid tribute to King Attalus, 


Voere ſubjected. to Eumenes. Several cities were 


päarticularly rewarded. The donation which had 
been made to the Rhodians by the firſt decree of 
Lucia and Caria as far as the river Meander, was 


confirmed. To the kingdom of Eumenes they 


added the Cherſoneſus in Europe, and Lyſimachia 


with all its dependances, as they had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by Antiochus: and in Aſia the two Phry- 


gias, the one near the Helleſpont, and the other 


called Phrygia Major. They reſtored Myſia to 


him, which King Pruſias had taken from him: 


And laſtly, they added to the gift Lycaonia, 


Mylias, and Lydia; and expreſsly the cities of 


Trallæ, Epheſus, and Telmiſſa. Pamphylia, 
which lay on both ſides of mount Taurus, had oc- 


| caſioned a diſpute between Eumenes and the Am- 
Marius baſſadors of Antiochus, the deciſion of which was 
ne entirely referred to the Senate. | 

* Manlius after h 


intoGreece. jig, "ſet out with his army for the neighbourhood 


ri of the Helleſpont, Whither he ſummond the 
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40, 41. 2iT Princes 


| us after having concluded the treaties, 
marches and made the decrees of which we have been ſpeax- 
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conditions of peace they were to obſerve with Eu- 


menes. He declared to them in expreſs terms, 
that they muſt keep within their own country, 


without making incurſions into the territories of 
their neighbours. . Afterwards having drawn to- 
gether all the ſhips of the coaſt, he joined the 
fleet, which Athenzus the brother of Fumenes 
had brought to him from Elæa, and repaſſed into 


Europe with all his troops. Then leading his 


army Jaden with immenſe ſpoils of all kinds, by 
ſhort marches through the Cherſoneſus, he halted 
ſome time at Lyſimachia to give the carriage 
beaſts reſt, and afterwards to enter Thrace, of 
which the route was very difficult, and much 
dreaded by the ſoldiers. This was not without 


reaſon, . During this whole march, which was 


very long, they ſuffered much from the Thraci- 
ans, who inceſſantly attacked them in the defiles, 
and dangerous paſſes, and even took from them 


part of their booty. They had two battles par- 


ticularly, both tothe diſadvantage of the Romans, 
in one of which Q. Minucius Thermus, a perſon 


1 
＋ 


of conſular dignity, and one of the ten commiſ- 


ſioners ſent to Aſia by the Senate, was killed. 
King Philip was ſuſpected of having ſecretly in- 


fluenced the Thracians to attack the Romans. At 


length the Conſul, after having ſurmounted an og 
infinity of obſtacles, quitted Thrace, and led his 


army through Macedonia into Theſſally. From 
thence marching through Epirus to Apollonia, 


he paſſed the winter there, the ſea not ng: crab; 
ſafe <nough for onivarking in ws Lorne 
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222 II Ius, Fx ANN Ius, Conſuls. 
os M1659) 9; Lo NG £47 10.422" 
' Two Romans delivered up to the Carthaginians. 
Liguria given to the two Conſuls for their pro- 


vince. Fuluius accnſed by the Ambracians at the 


ſollicitation of the Lot Amiliut. Decree of the 
Senate in favour of the Ambracians. Departure 
_ of the Conſuls. Manlius demands a triumph, 


which is diſputed with him by the commiſſioners 
of the Senate. Speech of the commiſſioners again 


Manlius. Triumph decreed to Manlius. Scipio 
Africanus ts ſummoned before the People. Griev- 
ances of the Tribunes againſt Scipio Africanus. 


aſſembly with him tothe capitol, to thank the gods 


755 inſtead of anſwering them carries the whole 


or his victories. He retires to Linternum. Ti. 


Sempronius Gracchus, Scipio's enemy, declares for 


Bim againſt bis collegues. RefleFions of Livy up- 
on P. Scipio. Different accounts of hiſtorians con- 


cerning Scipio. Scipio's daughter married to Grac- 
chus. Law propoſed concerning the ſums of mo- 
ney received from Antiochus. L. Scipio ſentenced 
for embezzeling the public money. He is ordered 


to priſon, Speech of Scipio Naſica in his favour. 


Graccbus prevents L. Scipio from bring impriſoned. 
The ſale and ſmallvalueof Scipio seſtate. juſtifyhim. 


A. R. 566. M. Fyriivs LRPI Ds. ; 


1 C. FLAMuixrus. VVV 
22 wards the end of the preceding yearL. Minu- 


— [ cius Myrtilusand L. Manlius, accuſed of hav- 
#haginians ing inſulted the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, were 
Liv. delivered up to them by the order of M. Claudius 


Prætor of the city, and carried to Carthage. 


given to rations of war were making in Liguria, the Se- 
8 ys Pry nate allotted that province to both Conſuls. Le- 
Goals pidus, diflatisfied with this - deſtination, com- 

— 2 plained 


Upon the report which ſpread that great prepa- 


* 9 
bd 
. 
- 


1 
» 


plained 
<« confined in the vallies of Liguria, whilſt dur 
« ing I ears M. Fulvius and Cn. Manlius 
« reigned, one in Eutepe and the other ity | 
« Aſia, in the room of Philip and Antiochus, 
& 3 the terror of the Roman arms on al! 
s, and felling peace to the nations, on 
„whom war had not — declared, for gold.” 
The Senate made no change in the decree: they 
only ordered Manlius and Fulvius to quit their 
provinces, and march back their legions to Roe. 
M. Fulvius and M. milius had long been Falvie: 
enemies. The Conſul made the deputies of Am- 24% 5 
bracia accuſe Fulvius, and after having given 5 l, 
them their leſſon, he introduced them into 'the 7 he /ol- 
Senate. They accuſed Fulvius of having de- licitation 
«« clared war upon them at a time when they Were ihe Cor 
at peace, though they had punctually executed * 9020 
<« all that the preceeding Conſuls had directed, and Liv. 
« had offered | himſelf the like ſubmiſſion and ærrrii. 
<« obedience. That he had beſieged them, and #3: 
after de city had ſurrendered,” had made them © 
« ſuffer all the moſt cruel outrages and evils it by 
< poſſible to imagine in war. That not con- 
« tented with having plundered, burnt, and de- 
ee moliſhed the houſes, confiſcated the eſtates: * 
the citizens, and deluged the city with their 
« blood, he had made the women and children 
« ſlaves; and, what was ſtill more grievous than 
« all the reſt, had taken away all the ornaments 
of their temples; ; ſparing neither the ſtatues of 
te the gods, nor the gods themſelves : ſo that the 
« wretched Ambracians no longer knew where 
to addreſs their prayers or pay their homage, 
e unleſs it were to the walls whom he had Feft 
« naked and disfigured.” TheConful, after having 
heard theſe inveCtives, aſked the deputics many 
queſtions, che anſwers to which . 
3 


23 


* 


Au Framintvs Conſus. a 
that the two Conſuls ſhould” be 4. 8 27 


JW. 


o 


AEMI1LIVS; FL amINIbs, Conſols. 
R. 565 them, and thereby gave them occaſion. 5 r 


ves, 7 much more, as if it had been involuntarily. 


The Senators ſeeming to be moved — theſe- 
; complaints, the Conſul C. Flaminius thought him- 
ſelf obliged to take upon him the defenee of Ful - 
vius in his abſence. He reproached the Senate, 
C that they ſuffered the Roman Generals to be ex- 
ce poſed as formerly to frivolous and groundleſs 
t accuſations. He ſaid, that he was much” ſur- 
« prized, that actions mould be made crimes to 
6 F ulvius, which ought to obtain the honour of 
a triumph. That Ambracia had undergone 
* the calamities common to cities taken by force. 
„That the Ambracians attempted in vain to ſe- 
< parate their cauſe from that of the Ætolians: 
ce that there was no difference between them and 
_ <« the other. After many other reaſons which he 
F urged, he declared that he would ſuffer nothing 
ce to be determined either in the affair of the Am- 
c bracians or that of the Atolians f in the abſence 


of Fulvius.“ 
The oppoſition of Flaminiga ſuſpended every 


the Senate thing: but, unfortunately for the cauſe of Fulvius, 
in —.— he fell ſick. Emilius took advantage of this 
rg "accident, and brought the affair again, upon the 


44. Carpet. The Senate paſſed a decree. by which 
« the effects, the Ambracians complained they. had 
<« been deprived of, were reſtored, with chair li- 
ce berty. and laws, and permiſſion was granted 
<« them to eſtabliſh cuſtoms and duties wherever 
« they thought fit both by ſea and land: on con- 
dition however that the Romans and their Allies 
e of the Latin name ſhould be exempted. from 
te them, As to the ſtatues of their gods and the 
c other ornaments, which they es. of 
<« having been taken out of their temples, they 
& thought fit to wait the return of Fulvius for 
Bow n that affair, and left the deciſion of it the 
s be 
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the college of the Pantiſices. milius r 6h N 


not contented with a ſentence ſo much in favour 

of his enemy: but one day, when frw. Senators 

were preſent in their houſe, he cauſed theſe words 

to be added to the decree; hat Ambracia had not 

been taken: by the force of arms. Surprizes of this 

kind do not argue fair dealing, and ee 

the gravity of a — Conſul. 

I be Frier Latinæ were then 1 a0 8 

the: Conſuls having diſcharged all the duties [of 7, _ 

religion, ſet out for their provinces. ANT H i 29 
Imniediatel/ after the Proconful Cn. Manlivs Manhus 


demands a 


atrived at Nome, and the Prætor Ser. Sulpieius triumth, 


aſſembled the Senate in the temple of Bellona tO evhich is | ; 


give him audience. There, after having related 4 27 ＋ 


all he had done in Afia for the advantage and % b 


by, the com- 


glory of the Roman People, he demanded, firft „ gene, 
that due thankſgi vings ſnould be made to the im- of ibe Se- 


mortal gods, and ſecondly that he ſhould be ner. 
granted the honour of al triumph. But moſt of now, 
the ten com miſſioners of wag Senate, who had: been g 


with him in thoſe remote provinces oppoſed it; 
and none ſo much . L. "On ws Pargure0and L. | 
22 Paulus. irn 


They ſaid, chat they 3 ent into Afr e of 
c to gr 45 and terminate in concert with Man- 2 * 


< lius che tteaty of ptace, which L., Seipio had 77% 
te began between the Roman People and Antio- Manlius. 


& chus; but that ius had ſpared no + pains Ib. 45, 46. 

eto prevent the concluhon of the peace; and had 

eyen intended to carry his arms beyond moum 

Taurus: a deſign, from which the ten com- 

* miſſioners had —. it very hard to diſſuade 
him, e repreſenting to him the calamities, 

«with. che Sip: menaced the) Romans, 


CLOS 22 Paths uli whe nee 
, er, Nen 205 l 1690 A: * 
Vol. VII. e WT 8 44 if 


28s: 
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AmiLivs, FLAuixius, Conſuls. 
R. 566. 66 v 5 
855 if hey « c 20 pong: to pains — an ws 
That finding . 9 to 

te that enterprize, he had turned his views and 
t courſe a different way, and had declared war 

«© againſt the Gallo-Græcians, without being autho- 

_ << rxized either by the Senate or People, and without 
being able to produce the example of a ſingle 
General, who had ventured to form the like 
2 N of his on head. That the cuſtom of 


_— the Roman People, before they proceeded to 


* hoſtilities} was to ſend Ambaſſadors to demand 


L reparation from thoſe, of whom they had cauſe 


1 \ 


{4 A " 


Roman People, and not acted as a private ſpoiler. 


: nw to complain. That he had obſerved none of 


the uſual formalities, that could juſtify him in 
ſaying, that he had made war in hd name of tlic 


But, as he was determined upon this enter- 
e prige, why did not he march direRtly againſt the 


. <-pretendedenemies?. Why did he march and coun- 


= eb termarch to ſearch all the corners of Piſidia, 


4 


« Lycaonia, and Phrygia, in order rapaciouſly to 
« extort ſums out 2 ak the ſovereigns, or petty 
« tyrants of the fortreſſes ſituated in thoſe coun- 

tries? What quarrel had he with theſe States, 

who never did the Romans any hurt, and from | 


whom they had no ſubje& to complain? 


80 . the defeat of -w 


They added, that in reſpect of — 
anlius pretended to a 
triumph, the advantages he had gained were 
A dee not much for his honour. That 
< befides that theſe Gauls, enervated by the vo- 
« luptuouſneſs of Afia, were not the ſame in point 
of courage, as thoſe againſt whom the Romans 
< had ſo often fought in Italy, the recent fall of 
« Hannibal, Philip, and Antiochus, had fo 
* much diſcouraged them, that the Romans had 
£* occaſion only for the arrows and ſlings of their 
* * 41 . light- 


unden Frans, Conde. 227 


* light-armed troops to overthrow. thoſe huge 

& N and that in the whole war, 025 A . 

6 had not once ſtained their ſwords with the blood 

& of the enemy: 

That for the ret, Manlius a FEW: e | 

cc to demand,” that public thankſgiyiogs ſhould be 

«made to the immortal gods. Thar indeed, 

« without the peculiar protection of the gods, the 

«+ Roman army Fenn incamped in a deep valley 

wich the enemy qxer their heads, the Gauls, with- 

ce out uſing their arms, might have overwhelmed 

&« and defeated them entirely, by rolling down great 

« ſtones upon them, with which the mountain ſup- 

<< plied them im abundance. That afterwards, as if 

« the gods had thought fit to giye tbe Romans a 

« ſenſe of what 755 have happened to them i in 

64 Gallo-Græcia, i 44 Re d to 15 with ene mies, 

« ho deſerved that name, chen troops had os 
2 8e ut to. flight,. : and {ripr. f their: bag- 
“ gage b 5 5 lying parties, of Thface, who 


n 


« waited for them, on their {Ny That theſe 
& - waned e great exploits, Jef hi h,Manlius de- 
mandęd a triumph. 


The 8 rg elde 18 they be⸗ 


an, ** by inſt 1 he. Precautions 
: taken in all n ee and aſking, 
the Senate, We hey 1 . "fit to violate 
4 ſuch wiſe Feat. toab liſh ms that were 
5 75 N of religion, to depriy Ly Senate and 
+. People. of the privilege No always pot. 
4 ſeſſed of decreeing, war and peace, and to gi \ 
up to he ak pag el deu of er Ny . 
power ot at ng 1uc fates, AS t ou 
« think 8 * Na 'n 
When they had done 7 peaking,” Maplius re- Manlius's 
| plied. to the N effect. Hitherto, Romans, r 
we bave ſometimes ſeen the tribunes of the People uppoſe . 
e when demanded by your. Generals, "mn bis © 


ww... Q 2 ie 


228 EAmtiros, FL AMfvrus, Confuls. 
A. R. 565. obiges me to return the preſent Tribunes | Hats, $ 
Te 7b either out of confi, , for. my ray or my 
ations, they baue not only ratitely conſented. to my 
triumph, but haue alſa ſeemed in a diſpoſition to pro- 
poſe it themfetues, if it had been 445 ary. 1 ave 
the grief to find my adverſaries amonęſt thoſe com- 
Miſſioners, which our anteſtors gave their Generals 1 
honour their viftory, and regulate rhe conſequentes of 
it with wiſdom and juſtice. © 
Their accuſation bas t2wo heads, as ths a 22 
may have obſerued. They pretend, that I had no 
right to make war againſt tbe Gauls, and that 7 made 
14 with temerity and imprudence. | 
Tux Gavrs, /ay they, committed no aft of boſti- 
Aty again#t us: you found them in peate and. tran- 
quillity, and however attacked them. Would to the 
gods King Eumenes, with the magiſtrates of all the 
cities of Ala, wert preſent !' You would hear their 
laints, and 7 ſhould not find it neceſſary to ac- 
cuſe the Gallo-Gracians. Let Ambaſſadors be ſent to 
all parts of Aſia, to enquire the truth upon the ſpbt ; 
and you would know from them, that the flavery, 
from which you have delivered that country by ob- 
Aging Antiochus to retire beyond mount Taurus, was 
not harder than that, from which it has been deli. 
vered by the reduftion of the Gault. All thoſe S. tates 
will inform you, Bom many times that ſavage nation 
has ravaged their countries, how many times the) 
Dave carried off all that they bad of alight 7 | 
* * neceſſary, . how many priſoners they have taken” from 
them, without ſuffering them to. ranſom them, and 
Iafhy bow often they have ſacrificed their children to 
their gods as barbarons as themſelves. How! If 
Antioc bus had not withdrawn his garriſons from the 
citadels, where they remained in entire tranquillity, 
would you believe, that you had reftored Aſia" to li. 
berty, and do you imagine that Eumenes could peace” 
40 enjoy the 775 you Have made bim, and the other” 


cities 


MIL Ius, FrANINI vs, Conſuls. 


Cities the liberty they have received from your whilh A. 15 ate 
the Gauls were at entire liberty to carty terror. on Ant, C87. 


deſolation wherever they 12 t? 

But wherefore ſhould I reaſon any: lange; anew 4 
falſe. ſuppoſition, as if I bad net found the Gauls ac- 
tualiy at war with us, and as if I had forced them 


/ 


to make it againſi us. I call You to witneſs, L. Sct- 


pio, you whom I ſucceeded in the command of - the 


troops, and you P. Scipio, who was conſidered by the 


army and your brother rather as a collegue than a 
lieutenant : fay, don't you kuaw, that the Gauli 1/7 
forces ſerved in the army of Antiochus ; and if you 
did not ſee them fighting upon both wings, in which 
they conſtituted the ſtrength of. bis army ? The Ro- 
mans ordered you to make war not only upon Antio- 
chus, but upon all thoſe, who ſhould have joined him 
againſt us. The Gauls were indiſputably of that 
| — as well as ſome of the. petty Kings and ty- 
rants of that cauniry. I was therefore in ibe right 
to treat them as enemies. However I acted with all 


Poſſible moderation in reſpect to them. TI gave peace 
to the latter, reducing them 10 mare. a ſatisfaction 
ſuitable to your power which they bad injured, On © 


the other fide, I uſed my uimaſt endeavours 10 bring 
the Gauls to reaſon, if their natural ferocity had been 
capable of being mollified ; and it was not till after 


many attempts, that finding them always untracta- 


ble, I thought it for our honour to uſe force to reduce 

them, 

Alter having juſtified the motives, which deters 

mined me to undertake the war, it is now neceſſary 

« 5 af | the manner in which I made it. And in 
7 — point, 1 ſbould be efſured of gaining my 


| - 1 theugh I were even to plead it before the Se- 


nate of Carthage, which, if what is ſaid be true, 
Puniſh their Generals capitally when they have formed 
raſb enterprizes, however ſucceſsful in the event. 
But what confidence ought I not 10. conceive, you 
3 ave 
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A. R. 56;-have to do with a Commonwealth, that never made 


. enterprixes criminal to commanders, to which the 


\ 


EMIL Ius, Framinius, Conſuls. 


gods have given an happy iſſue, becauſe it regards 


bat as the effect of the prayers and vows which have 


preceded thoſe enterprizes ; and in decreeing eitber 
#hankſpivings to the' gods, or triumphs to Generals, 
always uſes theſe remarkable terms, (a) For HAv- 
ING WELL AND SUCCESSFULLY SERVED THE Cou- 
MONWEALTH. ben therefore to avoid provoking 
envy, I decline aſcribing to my courage and good con- 
duct the ſucceſſes I have had, and I contented myſelf, . 
after having conquered ſo powerful a nation without 


= any loſs, with asking that the due thankſgivings ſhould 


be paid to the immortal gods for the good fortune they 
have vouchſafed your arms under my command, and 
that myſelf might be permitted to reenter the capital 
in triumph, from which I ſet out after having made 
the cuſtomary vows for the proſperity of the Common- 


_ wealth, would you refuſe ſuch honour to the gods, as 


well as to me? = 

It is objetted to me, that I did not make choice of 
an advantagious place for giving battle. Did that 
depend on me? The enemy being maſters of the moun- 
tain, and reſolving not to come down from it, it was 


abſolutely neceſſary for me to attack them in their 


poſt, if Tintended to defeat them. The ſame reproach 
may be made to our beſt Generals, who, eſpecially in 
the laſt wars, have not always choſen advantagious 
pos for attacking the Enemy, becauſe it was not in 


their power: 1 do not yet comprebend what idea they 


would give you, or frame to themſelves, of the enemy. 
F they have degenerated ſo much as they ſay, and are 
fo much enervated by the voluptuouſneſs of Afia, what 
danger was there in marching to attack them upon'the 


mountain? And if they retained the courage and 


 ffrength of their anceſtors, why do they refuſe thoſe 


e) Quod bene ac ſeliciter Rempublicam adminiſtravit. 
3 5 8 a tri- 


. 


« 
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a triumph,” who have conquered fo formidable" — A. OY * 
enemy (a) Envy is blind, Romans. lis 

10 degrade virtue, and to make” it boſe Toy Boneurs | 

and rewards it deſerves. "ACTS 7-4 1 8 TELL 

* The ſame ſpirit of envy wad jeabnfy Pies itfelf 

again in what they objeft to me concerning Thrace. 
They infift much upon part of our baggage being taken © 
by thoſe robbers, aud the loſs of fome ſoldiers, and 
they take great care at-the ſame time not to add, 
that upon the very day this misfortune happened our: 
troops defeated a great number of theſe banditti, and 
that the following days they either took or killed many 
more of them: But what do they get by this affeted 
filence? The whole army is ready to witneſs the two 
battles, which alone deſerve the honour of a triumph. 

J aſk your pardon, Romans; if the neceſſiiy of a 

Juſt — Low not the defire f boaſting my 0wn 
actions, has made me expatiate too nuch. 

The accuſation would upon this occaſion have Triumph 
had the advantage of the apology, if the diſpute 3% 
had not taken up the whole day without being Ibid = 
decided. For the Senators withdrew in a diſpoz: 
fition to refuſe Manlius a triumph. But the next 
day that General's relations and friends ſtirred ſo 
much, that they engaged the Seniors of the order 
in their intereſt, whoſe oo made the affair 
turn in favour of Manlius. They repreſented, 
that it was without example, that a General, after 
having conquered the enemy, left his province in 
peace, and led back his victorious troops to 
Reine had been deprived of the honour of a 
triumph, and had re- entered the city as a private 

rſon without any diſtinction. The malignant 
Jalouly of his enemies at length gave way to ſuch 


A (a) « Cæca :nvidia eſt, N tutes, 3 ac 
onſcripti, nec quidquam a- præmia earum; " 
liud * quam detreclare Te : ate 
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A. R. 565: wiſe remonſtrances: they were aſhamed. of af- 
©: 47. fronting a man of merit in ſo. injurious à manner, 

: and the whole Senate. almoſt ynanimouſly decreed 
him a triumph. There was. however foundation 

to object to the cond uct of this General, who, as 

we ſhall ſee below, had not ſtrictly kept up the 
diſcipline, and ſuffered the manners f his troops 

to corrupt. It is ſurprizing, that his enemies did 

| not urge this point againſt him. LO UITEEY 
Siva A much more affecting accuſation of an highly 
Africanus more illuſtrious and conſiderable perſonage, made 


i cited the diſpute of which I have been ſpeaking be for- 


—_ at got. Two Tribunes of the People, both called 


1 Ie Q. Pætilius, cited P. Scipio Africanus to take a 
h xxxviii. trial. HT ogg, EI TIONS | 
50. This event muſt ſeem ſtrange when conſidered 


with the ſentiments of gratitude, reſpe&, and ad- 
miration, which all the Romans had formerly en- 
tertained with ſo much juſtice and unanimity in fa- 
vour of Scipio. They were deſirous to erect ſtatues 


Liv. of him in the Forum, the tribunal for harangues, 


xxxvili. the Senate, and even in the temple and chapel of 
Val. Max. reat Jupiter; and their zeal for his glory had 
iv. 1. Troſe-ſo high, that they had in ſome ſenſe equalled 
him with the gods, by decreeing, that his ſtatue 
habited in the ornaments of triumph, ſhould be 

laid upon cuſhions like thoſe of the gods in the ce- 

remony called Le#iſternium. They had even con- 

ceived thoughts of creating him perpetual Conſul 

and Dictator. But (a) Scipio, leſs paſſionate to 
receive honours than to deſerve them, would not 
ſuffer any to be decreed him, that were aboye the 


e]! Quorpm ſibi nullum quantum geſſetat in emerendis, 
neque plebiſcito dari, neque Val. Max. Hzc — ingentem 
Senatus-conſulto decerni pa- magnitudinem animi, mode- 
tiendo, 1555 tantum in recu- fands ad civilem habitum ho- 


Kandis honoribus ſe 'geſſie, noribus [ügnißcabant.] Liv, 
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ded of a citizen, and by that moderation, 4. K. 865. 


which prevented him from giving himſelf up to 
ſuch exceſſes, he ſhewed * much widom 4s great- 
nels of ſoul. 
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Accordingly, this firſt . inſenũbly become 


ing leſs ardent as is uſual, ſome years after Scipio's 


credit began to decline. The People always hav- 


ing him before their eyes, began by- little and lit- 


tle to abate in their admiration. of him. The 


conſent and approbation which he had given dur- 
ing his conſulſhip to the ſeparate places of the Se- 


nators in the Games, was ill receiyed by the pub- 
lic; and he experienced this decline of his autho- 


rity, when it miſcarried in oppoſition to Quintius 


in reſpe& to the Conſulſhip, which he e pf, 


in favour of his couſin Naſicaa. 
It was in this manner, that the event which we 
are 'going to relate, was made way for. Thoſe 


| Who enyied him, ſeeing his credit weakened, be- 


lieved it in their power to attack him.. Their ac- 
_ cuſation turned upon a pretended! crime of em- 
bezzling the public money in the war with Antio- 


chus. They affirmed, that he had received great 
ſums of money from that Prince toi grant him 


peace. 


Every body judged of this proceeding actor e 


ing to their character or inclination. Some de- 


clared themſelves not only againſt the impudence 


of the accuſers, but againſt; the baſeneſs of the 
Romans in general, who did not oppoſe ſo 


unworthy an enterprize. The te greatest cities of 
the Univerſe, ſaid they, have at the ſame time er- 
" Preſſed the higheſt ingratitude for 1þeir principal citi- 


gens, but Rome in the moſt crying and inexcuſable man- 


ner. For at leugth vauguiſbed Carthage bath baniſhed 
' beaten Hannibal, ibe author of all tbein calamities 3 


but victerieus Rome injures Scipio, ia whom. fhe is 


| 1 * ler e. Some on the contrary 
n main⸗ 
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A. R.'565- maintained, that no citizen ought to be exalted fo 
AC 189. uch above Ihe reſt," as it ſhould not be allowable to 


call him to an account for his conduct. That the 


means for preſerving liberty in a Republick, was to 
reduce the moſt powerful io the neceſſi ity of taking bis 


trial and defending himſelf, when it ſhould be iy. 
proper. To what private perſon, could any part of 
government be confided, - much leſs placing him at the 
head of the Commonwealth, if he was not to be ac- 
countable for his actions? What Security could there 


be for intruſting any' perſon whatſoever with the 
"ſmalleſt intereſts, and much leſs with thoſe of the 


wwhole Commonwealth, if ſuch perſon were not ob- 
liged to give an account of his condutt ? That it was 
wot unjuſt to uſe. force againſt any one whatſoever, 


who could not ſuffer equality. Such was the dif- 


courſe of the People till the day of trial. | 
Never did any citizen, not excepting Scipio 


* himſelf whilſt Conſul or Cenſor, come into the 


Grievan- - 


ces of the 
Tribunes 
againſt P. 
Scipio. 
Liv. 
xxxviii. 


51. 


Forum with a greater train of the citizens of all 


orders, than when he appearech at this time to rake - 
his trial. 2 5 
The Tribunes of the People, i in order to dif: 
poſe them for the preſent accuſation, revived the 
old calumnies which had been raiſed againſt him 
on the occaſion of the pretended luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs during his reſidence at Syracuſe, and 


the commotions excited at Locri in reſpect to Ple- 


minius. But when they came to the crime of p 
culation, with which they then charged him, 4 
could ſupport it only with ſuſpicions and conjec- 
tures, without producing any ſolid proof. They 
« ſaid, that Antiochus had reſtored him his ſon 
66 without ranſom, and that he had- paid him the 
“ ſame deference, as if he had been the ſole ar- 
« biter. at Rome of war and peace. That in the 
c province he had acted with the Conſul as Dic- 
% tator, and not as a meer lieutenant. _ 
- $$: 4 66 
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«had attended him thither only to ſhew Greece, 4. 2, 0 


« Aſia, and all the Kings and States of the Eaſt, 
„ hat he had long perſuaded Spain, Gaul, Si- 
« cily, and Africa, that a ſingle man was the 
prop and ſupport of the Roman empire; that 
« Rome, that miſtreſs of the univerſe, owed her 
.<« ſafety only to the ſhadow of Scipio's name; that 
<« the leaſt ſign of his will had all the authority of 
% the Senate's and People's decrees.” In a word, 
not being able to make him criminal, they en⸗ 
deavoured to render him odious. 


Ant. C5 187. 


When (a) Scipio was ordered to anſwer, with- Scipio, in» 
out ſaying a ſingle word of the crimes objected toe of 
him, he ſpoke of his exploits with ſo much ele* 8 * 
vation and dignity, that no one had ever been i, 
praiſed either with more magnificence, or more aue 
truth. For the ſame ſpirit and courage, which _ 
had animated all his actions, appeared in his dif- pages es 2 
courſe, and the niceſt ears could not be offended pitol, to 


with a liberty, which he only uſed to defend him- thank rhe 


ſelf, and not from the motive of vain glory. 
ſpeeches having taken up the whole day, the affair | 5 
War referred to another. bh, 

That being arrived, the Tribures of the People 
Acre the tribunal of harangues early in the 
morning. The accuſed being ſummoned, broke 
through the croud, attended by a great number of 
elients and friend, and aſſoon as ſilence had been 
made in order to his being heard: Tribunes of ibe 
People, ſaid he, and you. fellow citizens, it was upon 
bis very day that 1 conquered Hannibal and the. Car- 
1 17 in oat So n 4 one ought not to 


Wi £5 © 


The * for 


"9% Liv ibid. 


1 


La I. 


eſt, ut 2 ab con Ge” nemi- 
nem I” Negus: * 


En A 


| aberat, quia 
in gloriam, « icebantur, Liv 


neque verids läudatum eſſe, 
Dicebantur enim hr Row 


animo ingenioq ve, A A 
a 1 


erant; & aurium 
ro periculo, 5 
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Al. 56s be paſſed in diſputes, diſcuſſions, and proſecutions, 
NI 7 am therefore going direltly to the Capitol. 10 pay 
adoration to great Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
and the re? of the gods who preſide in that temple 
and citadel; and (a) to thank them for baving gi- 
ven me on this, and many other days, the deſire and 
fapacity to ſerve the Commonwealth with advantage 
and glory. Follow me, Romans, as many of you as 
| have leiſure, and love your country, aud pray the 
gods, that they may always give you Generals and 
magiſtrates who reſemble me. I may. ſpeak thus 
with confidence, if it be true, that from my ſeven- 
| 4eenth year to the advanced age, to which I have at- 
tained, you bave aways preceded my age with your 
honours, as 1 have your bonours with my ſervices. 
After having held this diſcourſe, he quitted the 
Forum, and walked towards the capitol. That 
very moment the whole aſſembly followed him 
thither to the very clerks and ſerjeants of the Tris. 
bunes, who were left alone with their ſlaves and 
the crier, whom they had brought with them to 
cite the accuſed before them. Scipio went from 
the Capitol to all the temples of the city, ſtill fol- 
lowed by the whole Roman People. (4) To 
Judge aright of true glory this day did Scipio 
more honour. by the ayowed eſteem and venera- 
tion of ;the-public, than that on which he entered 
Rome in triumph, after having defeated Syphax 
() Hiſque gratias agam, veſtris honoribus anteiſtis, ego 
' quod mihi & hoc ipſo die, & veſtros honores rebus i 


ſæpe alias, egregic Reipub - præceſſi. Liv. 
licæ —. Sag he ett facul. * (b) Celebratior is prope dies 
tatemque dederunt. Veſtrüm favore hominum, & æſtima- 
quoque quibus commodum tione veræ magnitudinis ejus 
eſt, e mecum, Quirites; & fuit, quàm quo triumphang 
brate deos, ut mei principes de Syphace rege & Carthagi- 
fimiles, habeatis: ita, ſi ab . urhem eſt invectus. 
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annis ſeptendecim ad ſenectu- Liv. 
tem ſemper vos ætatem mem 
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 AMIL1US, view Goh Cont, 


2 


foreſceing 


his was the laſt of his days of glory. For 4 R. 


Of 2 


the differences which he ſhould + P. eva 


far ily have with the Tribunes of the People, heretires to 
took advantage of the delay of the trial to retire L 
to Linternum, fully reſolved to appear no more ind. — 15 


to defend himſelf.” (a) His foul was too haughty, 


and his ſentiments too elevated, befides which he TY iN 


had paſſed his life in too high a ſphere, to deſcent - 
to the ſuppliant, and to learn the humble part of Te 


a perfon accuſed; * 
On the day to bien ihe affair” Was 


adjourned, 


when the accuſed” was ſummoned, L. Scipio hies 


brother faid, that ſickneſs prevented tim fd ap- 
pearing. But the Tribartes would not admit that 
excuſe, - They e that he had abſented 
himſelf. to avoid anfwening in effect of the fame 
pride, that had induced ien 0 quit the Forum, 
the Tribunes, and the aſſembly, to draw away 
wir him to tlie Capitol his jodges chemfelves, 
and to deprive them of the right and liberty of 
giving their ſuffrages. © Then ns he AY 
eber to the multitude: For have; continued they, 
received the juſt reward of your farillty i in ſuffering 
Jo raſh an ente 8 You guitted us to follow Bin, 
and now you fee be abandons. yen your febves.” We 
ſuffer our PE AO to decline every day in furh 4 
manner, that the perſon bum ſeventeen years ago | 
you "ſont Tribune of the People with an Aidile 10 
ſeize and bring to Rome, Though aBtudlly at the head 
of the army and fleet; now, when be is but 4 pri- 
vate individual, ue aire not ſend to fetth from his 
country houſe, in order to oblige bim tb Jubmit 10'the' 
judgment here to be paſſed upon Bim. E. Scipio 
evi imploted the aid of the other T 5 
they paſſed a decree, by which accepting the al- 
(Major animus & natura ret, & ſummirtere ſe in 903 


erat, ac majora- fortune a. erer er Gheentium. 
| fuetus, quam ut neus eſſe {ci- Liu. „ 26-6 
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2. R. 565-ledged excuſe of ſickneſs, they declared that it | 


A 4 


him a- Scipio with the utmoſt rigour, when he ſpoke. as 
gainft follows. As L. Scipio pleads his brother I fickne/s 
Liv” 248 an excuſe for bis abſence, that ought to ſuffice. 
xxxviii, I will not ſuffer him to be proceeded again# befare 
53. bis return; and even then, if he  defires\my aid, I 
will ſupport him with my authority to diſpenſe with 
Him from anſwering. Scipio, by the greatneſs of bis 
exploits, and the honours to. which you have. ſo often 
raiſed him, bas, by the confeſſion of gods and men, 
attained to ſo high a degree of glory, that it is more 
ſhameful for the Roman People than for himſelf, to 
fee him the mark of the accuſations and invectives 
of an indiſereet multitude at the foot of the tribunal 
of harangues. What! continued he, addreſſing him- 
elf to the Tribunes with a tone and air of indig- 
nation, Would you ſee Scipio, the conquerar. of 
Africa at your feet? Did he. not defeat and put 0 
flight four of the moſt famous of the Carthaginian 
Generals with their four armies in Spain; did be 
not take Spbar priſoner, did be not conquer. Hanni- 
bal, bas he not made Carthage tributary to Rome, 
bas he not laftly forced Antiochus, by a victory, of 
which his brother is contented to ſhare the glory with 
bim, to.retire beyond mount Taurus, only to fink, un- 
der the malignity of the Petilit, and to ſee them tri- 
umph over bim? (a) How! ſhall the virtue of 


„ Fe Nane med fois. abi; f non besetzt, be- 
nallis veſtris honoribus un- lata ſaltem ſenectus eorum 


n arcem tutam, & velut conſidat? LIV. 
ſanctam, clari viri pervenient : 
. - , / 


1 
ff a 


b 4452 : ; LW 4 


great men never find, eitber in its. own merit, or the As R- 
honours to which you raiſe it aniaſylum and ind of 
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ſandtuary, in which their age, if it does not receive 
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* 


the reſpect and homage: due to it, may at leaſt find 


refuge from inſult and injuſtiec oO no 

I he decree of Gracchus, and the diſcourſe: he 
added to it, made a great impreſſion upon the 
whole aſſembly, and even the accuſers themſelves. 

They ſaid they would reflect upon the affair, in 
order to judge hat was conſiſtent with their duty 
and authority. Aſſoon as the People were retired, 


the Senators aſſembled, and the whole body, eſ- 


pecially the ſeniors and perſons, of conſular. dig- 5 


_ nity, returned Gracchus great thanks for his hav- 
ing ſacrificed his private reſentments to the ho- 
nour of the Commonwealth. The Pætilii on the 
contrary were exceedingly reproached, (a) for 
having endeavoured to cruſn virtue to acquire 
themſelves a name, and for having ſought, by tri · 


umphing over Scipio Africanus, to adorn them- 
ſelves with his ſpoils. This ae was ſtifled, and 
no more was-faid/\of at. {co omongy 1 2 anita 


Though that great man had, diſtinguiſhed. him- e 
ſelf. in all the things, that form the character of Hexion 
heroes, he however excelled in war more than 1 F. 
peace. The firſt part of his life was more memo- 2 


rable than the laſt, becauſe he had paſſed his 
the reſt of his days he had few occaſions of ex- 


erting the great talents he had received from na- 


ture. What did his ſecond Conſulſhip and. his 


Cenſorſhip add to the glory he had acquired in 
the firſt? "What ſplendor did his employment of 


lieutenant in Aſia add to his firſt exploits, which 
was en uſeleſs Dy. ep AM by the 


* : Fo. 51. 680 9 * f * 


" 4724 Ol ee blen voluiſlen, & ſpolia ex 


= Wong peterent. Liv. 
| | raking 
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whole youth in camps and armies: whereas during 


24060 ._X#mniivs,FLaminiug” Confuls, _ 
A. R 565-taking of his ſon, and by the neceſſity under 
| 7: which he was at his return, either to ſubmit to an 
unjuſt judgment, or to avoid it by renouncing his 
ungrateful fellow citizens for ever? The point of 
light of his greatnefs and glory, is the ſecond 

Punic war happily terminated; the greateſt and 
moſt dangerous Rome ever had upon its hands. 

Scipio paſſed the ſhort time he lived afterwards 

in an obſcure retreat, if compared with the luſtre 

of his military exploits: but no leſs eſtimable 
and glorious for him, if we conſider the conſtan- 
cy and equality of ſou], with which he bore this 
diſgrace. Theſe reverſes of fortune oſten give the 
greateſt of men, ſorrow, dejection, and anguiſh. 

The tumult and agitation in which they have al- 
ways lived, make repoſe and ſolitude inſupporta- 
ble to them. Scipio bore his with the ſame cou- 

rage, which had rendered him invincible to fa- 

tigues and dangers. He confined himſelf to the 

manner of life of the antient Romans, that is, a 

ſimple and laborious one after their a | 

making it an honour and - pleaſure to himſelf to 
; cultivate his land with his on victorious hands. 
Seneca, in a letter, which he dates from the very 
| place, to which the great Scipio retired, on men- 
| . tioning the tomb that contained his aſhes, cries 

| out, that he does not doubt but the ſoul of that 

| great man was returned to heaven; his true coun- 

1 try, not becauſe he had commanded great armies; 
1 for the ſame might be ſaid of that weak and 
1 frantic King Cambyſes, but from the moderation 
| 


and patience which he ſhewed in quitting Rome! 
« 1 (a) take great pleaſure, fays he, in comparing 


Will (a) Magna me yoluptas ſu - gulo ille Carthaginis horror, 
bf bit contemplantem mores Sei- cui Roma debet quod tantum 


5 Pionis ac noſtros. In hoc an- ſemel capta eſt, abluebat cor- 
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+ the manners of Scipio with ours. That great 4. . 1 
« man, the terror of Sd and ſupport of oy: 4 


Rome, after having cultivated his field with his 
% own hands; uſed to bathe in this dark hole, 
* zalneulum anguſtum, tenebroſum ex conſuetudine 
% antiques) lived under this humble roof, and 
< was Laallsßed with ſo groſs a pavement! Who 
no would bear ſuch a mean way of life?? 
1 do not doubt but a ſmall number of noble 
; friends viſited him in this retreat, and were to him 
inſtead of all Rome. But hiſtory does not men- 
tion them; and we muſt not apply to him what is 
faid of the intimate friendſhip between the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus and Lælius, 1. — of the rural di- 
verſions they took together. Is is eafy, without 
particular attention, to confound the'two Scipios 
and the two Le#lii with each other, in effect of 
their exceeding reſemblance in many things. I am 
well perſuaded, that the famous poet Ennius, for 
whom (a) our Scipio, whoſe victories he had cele- 
brated, 50 a particular affection, did not fail of 
ing that moſt illuſtrious exile all the duties of a 
good friend in his retreat. It is no wonder that 
Scipio gave this poet great marks of his eſteem and 
regard. He was convinced, that as long as Rome 
ſhould fublſt, and Afriea be in fubjection to Italy, 
the me of his great actions could not expire: 
tbr gs he alſo ee, "Und the wanne of - 


5 kaboribus ruſtiels Kü: 


exercebat enim opere ſe, ter. 
ramque (ut mos fuit priſcis) 


| = ſubigebat. Sub hoc ille 


tecto * ſordida ſtetit: hoc 


„ 


neee, 


1 At mt quis 

ſic lavari ſuſtineat ? 4 
(a) Carus fuit Africano ſu- 

periori noſter Ennius. Itaque 

etiam in ſepulchro Scipionum 


putatur — Cre. 


pro. Arch. n. 22. 


Non incendia Carthaginipi im 
jus, qui domita nomen ab A 
© Lucratus rediit, clarids Wien 


| Laudes, quam Calabræ Pierides, ed 1. Od. 9. | 


Vol. WI. 


5 nius 


4 


| 

| 

| EY cerning the circumſtances of the trial and death of 
{ 

| 


185 Scipio Africanus. I ſhall relate only two inſtances 
on this head, | VO e e ee 22 - 
Some ſay, that he ended his days, and was in- 


[ 
4 
{ 
F * 


places his tomb and ſtatue were ſhewn. Livy 
tells us, that he had ſeen his tomb and ſtatue, 

which had been placed upon it at Linternum, but 

that a ſtorm had thrown it down. We have juſt 

ſeen, that Seneca alſo believed that Scipio's tomb 
was at Linternum. On another ſide, there were 

in the time of Livy, without the gate called Ca- 

pena, in the place, where the monuments of the 

Scipios ſtood, three ſtatues, one of which was ſaid 

to be that of P. Scipio, the other of L. Scipio, 

and the third of. the poet Ennius, It ſeems pro- 

bable enough, that the ſecond Scipio Africanus had 

cauſed theſe ſtatues to be erec tec. 

Scipio: Scipio had two daughters. He himſelf mar- 
daughter ried the eldeſt to P. Cornelius Naſica. It is agreed 
| bonne that the youngeſt was married to Tib. Sempro- 
acctus. nius Gracchus: but it is not certain, that Grac- 
chus married her till after the death of Scipio Afri- 
canus; or that this alliance was contracted be- 

tween the two families in the following manner, 

which ſeems to ſuppoſe that P. Scipio had not been 

Cited before the People. It is related, that as L. 

Scipio was carrying to priſon, Gracchus ſwore, 


that he was ſtill an enemy of the Scipios, and 
that he had no deſire to be regonciled with them: 
but that he would not ſuffer, L. Scipio to bethrawn 
into the ſame Priſon, where P. Scipio his bro- 
ther had cauſed the Kings and Generals of the 
enemy to be confined. It is added, that the Se- 
nators accidentally ſupping that day in the om 
. 5 en, 


| 
ö 


; 
4 
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TY vob ius, Cite, 


tol, roſe in a body; demanded. of Scipio Anger . 815 156 


nus to give his daughter in marriage, to Tib, ® 
Gracchus, and preſſed him to. promile her to hin 
in the, midſt of that ſolemn feaſt. That Scip 10 
having complied. with their requeſt, told his 110 
Emilia on his return home, that he had 7 
their youngeſt daughter in marriage. Tha 

lady, offended, that he had not conlulted 70520 re- 
plied, that though he had choſen Tiberius Grac- 
chus for his ſon-in-law, he ought not to have made 
it a ſecret. to a mother, That Scipio upon this, 
ſeeing his wife thought as he did of Gracchus, 
and charmed to find her ſentiments agree with 
his in reſpect to what he had done, replied, that 
he had given her to Gracchus himſelf, This daugh- 
ter was the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, of whom much will be ml in. the 
100060 10-15; 

©... For the reſt I hiv: that i in reſpect to the” ac- 
cuſation of P. Scipio, we may rely upon what has 
been, ſaid, before, which is taken wor for. word 
from Livy. 


The voluntary banibgiene, or, as Livy wh Law pro- 
the death of Scipio Africanus, highly encouraged p for | 
his enemies, the moſt conſiderable of whom was 1 


M. Porcius Cato (a), who even during the life of 
that great man, through a virulence, which does 


the money 


him. no honour, had inceſſantly attacked ng w_ 5 5 


and endeavoured to render a credit and glory ſo 


juſtly acquired, odious. The enmit 17 of Cato, viii. 


ounded upon ſo evident a difference 
had brake, 0 out from che time he had been der 
1 Ot 11 
a (a) i nies quoque "po in French, Fu in "Engl . 
442395 magnitudinem ſo- bark at, ſeems to come near the 
litus erat. Liv. It is hard to 0 5 ifs, l 
. word ALUATRARE | 12 
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A. e under Scipio in the war of Africa. (5) It vs 4 
ä 3 with the Romans, and a kind of law, for 


dy oro ye to reſpect the Generals under whom 
d as their own fathers. Cato did not 
1 in this manner. Difguſted with the great and 


noble manner in which that General lived, he left 


him at Sicily, returned to Rome, and inceſſantly 
exclaimed with Fabius in the Senate againſt Sci- 
Pio's immenſe and uſeleſs expences. This enmity 
roſe to the higheſt exceſs at the time of which we 
are ſpeaking. It is believed, that it was at Cato's 


ſollicitation, that the Petilii undertook to accuſe 
him in his life, and that they brought on the affair 


again after his death, by propoſing a law to the 
People, that the neceſſary enquiries might be made 


for knowing what was become of the money ex- 


acted from Antiochus and his ſubjects, which 
had not been brought into the ae treaſury. L. 
Furius Purpureo, a mag of Conſular dignity, one 
of the ten commiſſioners,” who had been ſent into 


Aſia, deſired that this rs age might extend tothe 


Kings and States of tho e countries, in order -to 


involve Cn. Manhus his enemy in the affair, L. 


io, who was more concerned than any other 
perſon in the enquiry defired with fo much ar- 


d for, ſeemed only bs . reſpect to his brother's 


t 2. and complained, * that this law Was pro- 
<< poſed preciſely upon the death of that great 


ET... man. That they had not been contented with 


« qdepriving him of the funeral oration, with 


+: wi 199" deith inks to ee 


cc noured; but attacked his life with calumnious 
66 accuſations. That the Carthaginians, ſatisfied 
40 with the baniſhment of Hannibal, carried their 


(50 Sic a SS och * parentis loco ef oponre - 


At ——_—_— .  Divin, in Verr. 51. 
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4 reſentment no farther: but that the Roman Peo- 4.0 R, 5 


ple extended their hatred againſt Scipio ſo far | 
« 25 to wound his reputation after his death, and 

to deſire to ſacrifice his brother to the envy. of 

„ his enemies.” Cato ſpoke in favour of the 


law propoſed by the Tribunes. His diſcourſe ub | 


on this ſubject, was extant in the time of Livy. 
The authority of ſuch a perſon obliged the Mum. © _ 
mii, Tribunes of the People, to deſiſt from their 


intended oppoſition : after which all the Tribes 


gave their ſuffrages conformably to the intention 
of the Pætilii, and the law was paſſed. | 

The Senate then nominated Q. Terentius culeo 
Prætor, to take cognizance of this affair, regulate . 


the enquary, and determine in conſequence. Im- 


mediately after L. Scipio was accuſed before him, 
with his two Lieutenants Aulus and Lucius Hoſti- 
lius, ſurnamed Cato, and his Queſtor C. Furius 
Aculeo: and to inſinuate that all his officers had 
their ſhare in the peculation, two i ara or 
clerks, and a ſerjeant who had been employed un- 
der him, were included. But Lucius Hoſtilius 
and the inferior officers were acquitted, before 
Scipio was tried. L. Scipio, his Lieutenant A. 
Hoſtilius, and his Quæſtor C. Furius were con- 
demned, under pretext that Antiochus, in order 
to obtain more favourable conditions of peace, had 
given L. Scipio * four hundred and fourſcore 
pounds of gold in weight, and fix thouſand of ſil- 
ver, more than he had brought into the publig 
treaſury ; to + A. Hoſtilius tourſcore pounds of 
gold, and four hundred and three of ſilyer; and 


. be gold amounts to 4 + The gold 705 log 


ſevente tho nd pounds nds. | 
ing. x 9 420 "Th fr Jr iee | 


The flow to about tewenty- "_ 
two thouſand tauo en and | 
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heats, ge the Görgen, Furſus arr: hundreck and 
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thirty po 50 


b ! Priztor | 


old, and two hundred'of'filver. 
8 Teretiris havitig' terminated 


ered to be this famous pro cütion, Heſtilius" and 'Fiirius 


- #mprijoned. 
Speech of 


Scipio 


Nafica in 


gave . 85 for the ict in Which they wete fined. 
As to L.. Scipio, as fe ptoteſted, "that he had 
cauſed all ty ola! andfilverhe had received to 


2 carried into t 12 Hu ublie't ae without appto- 


3 


58, 59. 


made a ſpeech in 'which" 
truce, and at the ſame time very: magnificent elo- 


Priatilg any thing, & was ordered to be carried co 

Priſon. Upon Which P. Scipio Nafica implored 

the aid of the Tributes agaitſt chat violence, and 
Fs not only inelüded a 


gium of the houſe of Cornelia in general, but of his 


- Own branch of it in particular.” oo 


He faid, That the two Scipios, Publius and 
& Lucius his brother, who was to be impriſoned, 


% and himſelf who then ſpoke, were the ſons of 


*' Cneus and Publius thoſe two illuſtrious Gene- 


& rals, who had made war ſo many years in Spain 


„ with the Carthaginian and Spaniſh Generals and 


* armies; and who, after having added to the 
* glory of the Roman name, I only 1512 | 


« military virtues, but the example of tempe- 
« rance, juſtice, and faith which they had given 
ee thoſe nations, had at length both been Killed 


c ghting l hire for the 'Commbnwealth. 
de“ That it h 


been no ſmall honour for their chil 
cc dren to ſuſtain the reputation of their fathers : 


but that Scipio Africanus had ſo much ſurpaſſed 


« his in glory, and had raiſed himſelf ſo much 
< above the condition of other mortals, that the 


4 Romans were convinced, he was deſcended. from 


„„the gods, That as to L. Scipio, who was at 
66 + preſent. in queſtion,” not to mention what he 


* Th l, hou ates Sendai and al. 1 
| Tc fl fem bred an fr pounds, a 8 


— 1 oh - 


1 1 Cosſils 


had done in Spain and Africa as His brorher⸗ $ bale 


Lieutenant, the Senate, after having elected 
„ him Conſul, had. conceived fo high an idea of 
ce his-capacity, that they had in a peculiar. 1 
ner granted him the proyince of Aſia, and had 
« commiſſioned him to make war againſt Antio-— 
% chus; and that his brother's eſteem for him 
had induced him to ſerve under him as his Lieu- 
e tenant, he who had been twice Conſul and Cen- 
ſor, and who had. triumphed over Hannibal and 


ee the Carthaginians. That in this war, as if 


fortune had deſigned. to prevent the glory of 
d the Lieutenant from obliterating that of the 
“0 Conſul, P. Scipio had been left ſick at Elæa, 
Where he, continued at the time his brother had 
| 5th given Antiochus battle and defeated him near 
Magneſia. That to find a pretence for accuſing 
the victor after a peace, it was ſuppoſed that 

he had fold it. That it did not appear, that 

«the ſame reproach extended to the ten commiſ- 

« fjoners, with whoſe advice Scipio had concluded 
it. That even amongſt thoſe ten commiſſioners 
there were ſome who had accuſed Cn. Manlius, 


ce not only without obtaining entire credit, but 


without — 5 able to rr his triumph in 
e the leaſt. | 
3% But it is eee that the conditions of 
5 peace granted Antiochus by Scipio, render that 
| * ——. ſuſpected of having favoured an ene- 
en my at the expence of the Commonwealth. 
Some are ſo bold 4s to advance, that his whole 
eee has been left him, and that he has 
, loſt nothing of hat he poſſeſſed before his de- 
feat. And they venture to ſay, that of all the 
ien ar: ſilver exacted from that Prince, no 
« part has been brought into the public treaſury, 
and that the whole has been appropriated to pri- 
« vate * Ho great a * this 
eee ey Was 
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Was not as great a quantity of gold and ſilver 
ſhewn to the public on the day of Scipio's tri- 
umph, as the 9 ſpoils of ten triumphs to- 
gether, chuſe which we will, could not equal. 
What need I mention the bounds ſet to the do- 
minions of the conquered Prince, to an whole 
People who know that before the battle Antio- 
e, was maſter of all Aſia, and the countries 


of Europe adjacent to it ? Nobody is ignorant 


that the country from mount Taurus to the 
Egean ſea, forms a great part of the univerſe, 


and contains a great number not only of cities, 


but of provinces and nations. That this whole 
region, which is above thirty days march in 


length, and more than ten in breadth between 


the two ſeas, has been taken from Antiochus, ; 


and that he has been baniſhed to the extremity 


of the world. Admitting that peace was not 
fold him, which is true, could a greater 

of his. dominions be taken from him, That af- 
ter Philip and Nabis were conquered, the firſt 
had been left Macedonia, and the other Sparta. 
That this had not been made criminal to Quin - 
tius; without doubt becauſe he had not a bro- 
ther like Scipio Africanus, whoſe glory drew 
envy upon him, inſtead of preſerving him from 
calumny. That though the whole eſtate of 
Scipio were to be ſold, including a great 


number of inheritances that. had fallen to him, 


they would ſcarce amount to the ſum which be | 
was declared to have a ted to his own 
advantage. How then could any body ſuppoſe 
that he had received ſo much money from An- 


tiochus? That in an houſe,” not exhauſted by 


luxury, a conſiderable increaſe of riches ſnould 


be found, if the accuſation formed againſt Sci- 
pio had any foundation. That the enemies of 


1 thr General ry, Rat in 


"8 which | 
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vhich they had cauſed him to be condemned; 4. K. 565. 
e by the fale of his goods, were going to Hits 
W, eee upon his perſon, by load- 

ing ſo illuſtrious a man with chains, and 
* throwing him into a dungeon, to be the com- 
«© panion of thieves and aſſaſſins, and in which 
% he would expire miſerably to be afterwards 
„ thrown out of the priſon. gates. That ſo un- 
56 worthy a treatment would reflect more diſgrace ' + \ 
„* 1 e eee gerd ere ae 1 
& of the Cornelii.“ : 
The Prætor Terentius contented: himſelf to op. , 225 Graey 
poſe Naſica with the law Pætilia, the decree of 2 
the Senate, and the ſentence paſſed againſt Scipio, per er. 
which he ordered to be read; adding, that if he 
did not cauſe the ſum in which he had been — 
demned to be paid into the public treaſury, * 
could not diſpence with ſentencing him to be i im 
priſoned. The Tribunes of the People having re- 
tired to deliberate, Fannius returned a moment af- 
ter, and declared for himſelf and his collegues, 
except Gracchus, that the Tribunes did not —_ 
the (execution of the ſentence. - 
Ti. Gracchus then ſaid, That he would not 
„ hinder the ſums Which Scipio was condemned 
to repay unto the treaſury from being levied up- 
on his eſtate, but that he would never ſuffer 4 
* General to be impriſoned with the enemies of 
the Roman People, who had conquered the 
* moſt powerful King of the world; who had 
extended the bounds of the empire to the ex- 
* tremities of the univerſe; who had attached to 
the Romans, Eumenes, the Rhodians, and ſo © 
many other cities and States of Aſia by the man 
obligations he had laid upon them in the name = 
* of the Roman People; and laſtly, who had 
laid ſo many of the Generals of the enemy in 


* 9 ws "_ he decreed that be ſhould 9 


2 
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Pert be deprived” of his liberty.“ The decree of 
. Gracehus was received with ſo much applauſe, and 
? Scipio's' liberty gave the whole People ſo much 
joy, that it might have been thought it was at 
ſome other place and not at W that: he hat 
9 10 been condemned EE 

The ſale The Prætor afterwards ondlereth the Ae to 
ee Þ; confiſcated cauſe the eſtates of L. Scipio to be 
. of L. Sei- fold. There not only appeared no ſign of hav- 
Pio s eftate ing received money from Antiochus, but the ſale 
Ie did not produce the twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds 
_ ibid. required of him. His relations, friends, and cli- 
aeeknts raiſed a contribution amongſt themſelves, and 
_—_ offered him ſo conſiderable a ſum, that if he had 
| © ccepted it, he had been much richer then he was 
before his ſentence. He thanked them all for 
their generoſity, but would take nothing: he only 
ſuffered his neareſt relations to buy ſuch of his 
moveables for him as were neceſſary for living 
with decency; and the public hatred, to which 
the Scipios had been victims, retorted upon the 

Prxtor, the Judges, and the Accuſers. 
When we conſider the accuſations formed. 
againſt theſe two great men, we may well cry out 
with Scipio: „Ohl (32) how often are the citi- 
* zens, moſt zealous for the honour. of the Com- 
„ monwealth, and who have rendered it the 
<. greateſt ſervices, to be lamented, as their great 
actions are not only forgot. but even the Sent | 
+ eſt crimes are _— wither? on n 7 


4+ 
(a) Miſeros interdum cives, res s preclariſlimas oblividcun- 
optime de republica, meritos! tur, ſed etiam nefarias ſuſpi 
in 1 homines non modo. cantuy. "EE eng 63. 
9 i 243 r ann an 
nat 13H * 555 nat ratio. ö 


mies, ide en 1 
dk e 1. . = 
beg i the country of the hi the | | 
n enemies of the Romans. T. hey are fub- © 
Jetted by the two C onſuls. Juſtice done the Galli 
ee. Regulation in reſpett to the Latin 
Allies. M. Fulvius demands à triumph, and ob- 
' tains it notwithſtanding the oppoſition of a Tribune | 
7 the People. Strange and abominable fanaticiſin 
' * of the Bacchanalians diſcovered, and puniſhed, at 
' Rome. ©. Marcius is ſurprixed, beaten, and 
» put to flight by the Ligurians. Better ſucceſs in 
Spain. Combat of Athlete." Origin of the war 
weith Perſeus. Philip's grievances in reſpet to 
"tbe Romans. He prepares for renewing the war. 
_ Upon the complaints of ſeveral States againſt Phi- 
up, Rome ſends three commiſſioners into their 
. countries, .who, after having beard the ſeveral 
Parties, make regulations. Good ſucceſs in Spain. 
and in Liguria. Return of the commiſſioners frum 
'* Greece to Rome. The Senate ſends new deputies .... \. 
' - thither. Philip cauſes tbe principal perſons of . + 


Maronæa to be aſſaſſ nated, He Lucy Dis f Jounger 3 
Ve Demetrius to Rome. . e 5 


Dy W part of the things, 53 which wea. k. 868. 
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have been ſpeaking paſſed, the two Con- Deen ow 
ſuls made wär in Liguria. This nation ſeemed e ot 
deſtined to exercife the arms of the Romans, and country of 
to keep up their military diſcipline at the times % Z. 
when they had no important wars to fuſtain. ys the 5 
There was no province ſo proper as this for keep- ui, wy 
ing the ſoldiery employed. For Aſia, by t je Rome. 
beauty and charms of its cities, the abundant lux- Lib. 8 
ury with which both the land and ſea ſupplied it, ix. 1. 
the effeminacy of the enemy they acted againſt, | 
and the opulence of its e ſent home rs Ro- 


Is man 


"I | 
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A. A. 565. man armies richer, but did not render them more 
r warlike. This was particularly experienced under 
Cn. Manlius, who, from having indulged the 
troops in too great a licentiouſnels in that country, 
ſuffered a conſiderable defeat in Thrace, where he 
found the ways more difficult and the enemy more 
warlike. On the contrary, in Liguria every 
thing contributed to keep the troops in play and 
attentive to their duty: a rough country full of 
mountains; ſteep and narrow paſſes, with perpe- 
tual ambuſcades; active and vigorous enemies, 
who fell upon them when they leaſt expected it; 
fortreſſes 3 by art and nature, which they 
were under the neceſſity of attacking by expoſing 
themſelves to continual labours and dangers; and 
laſtly a poor and barren country in which the ſol- 

dier was obliged to live hardly, without hope of 
gaining conſiderable ſpoils to make them amends 


or their fatigues. Lakes Cel 

The Ligu- The Conſul C. Flaminius ſeveral times defeated 

rians re- the Ligurians, called Friniates, in their own 
Auced by country, reduced them to ſubmit to the power of 

the two the R 4 K BE 1 | 

Conſuts, the Romans, and took away their arms. But, 

Liv. as they had concealed the greateſt part of them, 

xXxix. 2. they ſoon reſumed them, quitted their towns, dif- 

perſed into the inacceſſible places and ſteep rocks; 

and not believing themſelves ſufficiently ſafe there, 

they paſſed the Appennine mountains. The Ge- 

neral purſued 'them thither, and after they. had 

diefended themſelves for ſome time upon the emi- 

nences to which they had retired, he obliged them 

to ſurrender; He then made a ſtricter ſearch for 

their arms, and deprived them entirely of them. He 

then marched againſt the Ligurians called Apuani, 

who had 0 ck frequent incurſions into the ter- 

ritories of Piſa and Bologna, that it had not been 

_ poſſible for the inhabitants to ſow their oO 

1 . Have 


* 


5 
— 
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Having alſo ſubjected that } 5 ople, he ſecured _ 
the'n 


peace and rranquitlity of all eighbourin part 
Who gave him the higheſt praiſes and Thanks. 


This kind of expeditions, which are very at 5 


ous and diſguſting in themſelves, but at the fame 
time very beneficial, render a General, who em- 
ploys his whole care upon them without remiſſion, 
the more eſtimable, as they have nothing ſhewy 
in them, or that ſooths the ambition of a . 
He thought himſelf ſufficiently rewarded b 12 . 
pleaſure of doing good to mankind, and of pro- 
curing them repoſe. Something of this 
we ſee in our times. a0 
PFlaminius not being able to employ his ala 
longer in war in a country where. he had left them 
no enemies, ſet them to work upon a+ Way from 
Bologna to Arretium. This was an admirable 
cuſtom of the Romans, who confidering inaftion 
and idleneſs as a fatal ſource of effeminacy and 
vice, always kept their ſoldiers employed, either 
in military or public works. This perpetuated ſo 
exact and ſevere a diſcipline amon ir troops, 
and at the ſame time rendered them indefatigat le 
and invincible, 
The Conſul M. milius attacked other Ligu- 


rian States with the ſame vigour and fuccefs. . He | 


deprived them all of their 2 arms, and made them 


come down from the mountains into the plains. ms! 


Having re-eſtabliſhed peace in Liguria, he 


marched his troops inte the lands of the Gauls, er 
and made a great road from Placentia to Arimi- N 2 


an, where it Joined the Via Flaminia. 


d- F156. 


than x 


* Me. Rollin from; here to is tbl mad ww he 
elluds t Cee _ adminiſtration” of this ConfaP's 


+ 2 not here confound father, thut i, the Conſul lil. 


the gr ea f road in ueftion, waith led in en e e : 
that No the Vis Flaminia, wp 
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revue. ſending to Rome to complain of | this: injuſtice, 
xxxix. 3. referred to the Conſul Emilius, and having 


pleaded their cauſe before that General, whom the 


Senate had impowered to decide it, were declared 
innocent, and Furius had orders to quit the pro- 


vince. 


Regulation The Senate afterwards gave audience to the 


in reſpect deputies of the Allies, who, from all parts of La- 
r git a tium, were come-to repreſent. that great numbers 
i allles. of their people were ſettled at Rome, and cauſed 
themſelves to be included in the Cenſus with thoſe 
of the city. The Prator Q. Terentius Culeo was 


appointed to make the enquiry, and to ſend home 


all thoſe into their country, whom. the deputies 


ſhould prove to have been inrolled there, either in 


their own perſons or by their fathers, during the 

cenſorſhip of C. Claudius and M. Livius, or that 

of their ſucceſſors. This enquiry ſent home twelve 

thouſand Latines into Latium, and diſcharged 

Rome of the multitude of ſtrangers who began to 
in ̃ͤ r.. ary 

M.Fulvius Before the Conſuls returned to Rome, the Pro- 


demands a conſul M. Fulvius arrived there from ZXtolia, 


triumph, © . . Mich 121 
ENS After having Slven the Senate an account in the 


it, 50. temple of Apollo of what he had done in ÆEtolia 


withfand and Cephalenia, he deſired the Senators in the 
. 7 uſual form, to decree that, for the ſucceſs of his 
ICA Of 


227%, arms, due thanks might be returned to the gods, 
of the Pao. and that he might be permitted to enter the city 


ple. in triumph. The Tribune M. Aburius declared, 


Liv. that he oppoſed. whatever might be decided in 
. reſpect before the arrival of the Conſul Emi- 
tins. He added, « that that magiſtrate had rea- 

e ſons to alledge againſt the demand of Fulvius, 


0 6 


_ ſ a a 1 1 Fr, * 


« and 
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AM vs; Frauimus, Conſuls. 
a and that in ſetting out for his province he had 
* deſired him to prevent any. thing from being 


\ 23 

255 
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e 187. 


5 reſolved : in that reſpect till his return, That 
this delay did Fulvius no prejudice, and that 


<-:the 3 would ſtill be at ſiherty, even in. the 


++ preſence of the Conſul, to decree what they 


«. ſhould deem proper. 


M. Fulvius replied, o. that though. the 3 N | 


460 - were not apprized of the enmity. Amilius bore 
4 him, and of the animoſity and almoſt tyrany 


e nical, haughtineſs with which that Conſul carried 


&« on his bad proceedings againſt him even to 
6 exceſs; it would be highly inconſiſtent that his 


cc abſence. ſhould defer the duty owed to the gods, 


ny and the reward himſelf had deſerved; and that 


4A General ſhould. be ſtopt at the gates of Rome, 


„ho had fought ſucceſsfully, for the glory of the 
«© Commonwealth, with the victorious. army, the 


” 4, priſoners he had brought with, him, and the | 


86, ſpoils with which the troops Were, laden, till it 


5 «ſhould pleaſe the Conſul, Who ſtopped on pur- 
« poſe, to return into the city. But what juſtice 


could be expect from a magiltrate, who aban- 
« doned himſelf to paſſion and hatred to ſuch a 
degree, as to haye a decree clandeſtinely paſſed 
« by a ſmall number of Senators to declare that 
Ambracia had not been taken by force of arms; 
0 . <a it was e it Dag bern neceſſary 


A IS #.8 } 9 «ov 


« 1 8 "- that they. had. —_ 8 


6 days round the Walls above and under ground, 
« that the ſoldiers, when maſters of the walls, 
were forced to fight from morning till night; 


. Ra laſtly, that more than three thouſand of th 


« eg al been Klld url the lee?” Th . 


1 : A's he 


| * 1 


=. 


PRE 


erte Fiuanbie i 
e he had carried his enmity ſo far as to accuſe 


« bim before the Pontiffs of having plundered 
«the ornaments of the temples in'a city taken 


dy force of arms; as if it bad been allowable 
to take away the ſpoils of Syracuſe and other 
e cities to adorn Rome with them, and Ambraſia 


« was a privileged city, and the only one from 
« which nothing could be carried off without com- 
„ mitting ſacrilege. That he implored the Se- 
« nators and the Tribune himſelf not to expoſe 
< him to the intended injuries of an oy ac- 
« © Ao COLIN havghtines.” 
The Senators immediately began, ſome to in- 


treat the Tribune to deſiſt from his oppoſition, 
and others to reproach him. But what moſt 


ſerved Fulvius, was the ſpeech made by Ti. Grac- 
chus one of Aburius's collegues. He faid © that 
he abhorred to uſe the power of his office even 
< againſt his own enemies: but that nothing was 
% more ſhameful nor more unworthy of à Tri- 
* bune of the People than to uſe the authority 
« given them by the facred laws to gtatify the 


* paſſions of any one. (a) That it was from the 


- 


* ſentiments of the heart People love or hate, 
and from reaſon that they ſhould either approve 
4 or condemn, and not the caprice of others, in 


ee making it a rule, and blindly giving into it. 


« That the Tribune was in the wrong to ſupport | 


4 the unjuſt hatred of the Conſul, to regard the 


„ 'Fribunitian 


* * particular orders he had given him, and to for- 
« get that the Roman People had confided the 
power to him to aid the citizens 


When neceſſary, and maintain them in the en- 


res probare 2 Wee 


10 joyment of their liberty, and not to favour the 


a) Suo e bers, don perde en alterius 
e vulta, ac nua, nee alien. mo- 
e de- Ros n Luv. 


* tyrany 


Lg 


66” 0 at poſterity would know to his diſgrate, t 


— 


ſet out to oppoſe this ceremony in perſon, had 
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my of Conſuls. S 


« of 800 Tribunes of the People of the fame year, 

ce the one had ſacrificed: his private reſentmetns 

ct to the general good of the Commonwealth, and 

ce che other had purſued thoſe of. another througm 

6 0 Alter motive but a mean « — r 
«him who had commanded it.“ nt n fig 

The Tribune gave in to theſe! remonſtrances; 


and when he had quitted the aſſembly; a triumph 


was decreed to M. Fulvius. The latter, having 
been informed that Emilius, to whom che Tri- 
bune had wrote that he had deſiſted, after having 


been taken ſick upon the way, anticipated the 
day of his triumph, that it might precede the 
Conſul's return, and the new diſputes" which he 
would have 75g his hands with an enemy ſo vi- 
rulent againſt him. Beſides very conſiderable ſums 

of gold and ſilver; arms, machines of war, and 
other ſpoils of the enemy, with twenty ſeven of- 


ficers of diſtintion' priſoners of war, which ad- 


orned this triumph; two hundred and eighty five 
braſs ſtatutes, and two hundred and thirty marble 
ones were carried in it, fatal nouriſhment of the 
taſte for thoſe works of art, which began to pre- 
vail at Rome, and ſoon after made ſuch terrible 
havock. The Triumpher cauſed five and twenty 
denarii to be diſtributed to each of his ſoldiers 


(about twelve ſhillings and ſix pence) twice as 


much to the Centurions, and thrice to the horſe. 
Towards the end of the year Cn. Manlius Vulſo — 
triumphed over the Gauls who inhabited” Afia. Mani Musi, 


He had deferred his triumph, through feat of be- 


ing cited to a trial in virtue of the law Pætilia 
during the Prætorſnip of Q. Terentius Cult o, 
and of being the victim of t ie enemy that had 


2 cruſhed L. * He knew, that the judges 


'Vor. VII. 8 , would | 


S 
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_ obſerved wi 
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l would be more inexerable in reſpect to him, than * 


they had been in the affair of his predeceſſor, he- 
ous be had ſuffered the ſoldiers to live in a ge- 
neral licentiouſneſs, that had abſolutely ruined the 
military 2 which Scipio had cauſed to be 


had ran in the province, and out of the ſight of 
the citizens, that rendered them odious; but ſtill 
more thoſe to which they abandoned themſelves 
every. day before the eyes of the Roman People, 


For (a) it was Manlius, and thoſe who had: ſerved 


under him, who introduced the luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs of Aſia at Rome. It was they who 
brought in the beds adorned. with'braſs, rich ta · 
peſtry, curtains for beds and litters, and other 
A dhoves Nv 3 which * conlider- 

then as uxury, ſtanding 
a ſingle foot, and buffets. It was they who: 


8 _ pleaſures of the table added that of muſic, 


having in their pay female players upon the harp- 


and other inſtruments, buffoons, actors, and che 


like ſort of people, whoſe trade it was to divert 


the gueſts whilſt at table. At this time they be- 


gan alſo to cook their diſhes with more pains 
and delicacy, And in conſequence, a cook, who: 


of old was the meaneſt of all ſlaves, was conſide- 


red as the moſt. neceſſary, and moſt eſteemed ſer- 
vant of the houſe; and that which was jat firſt 


conſidered as che vileſt and mot contemptible of 


T4) bezie- coquus, vilifimum 2 


go ab exercitu Aſiatico invec - mancipium & æſtimatione & 
ta in urbem eſt—— Tum pſal- uſu, in pretio eſſe; &, quod 


trix ſambuciftrizque, & con- miniſterium fuerat, ars haberi 
vivalia ludionum oblectamen- cœpta. Vix tamen illa, que , 
ta addita epulis. Epulz quo- tum conſpiciebantur, ſemina 

que ipſz & cura & ſumptu ma- "py Jar Liv. 5 


a9 


,.. offices, 


great ſeverity... And it was not 
only on che 1 which they 
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.viflices, became a conſiderable and important em. R. 36g. 

ployment. But theſe exceſſes, the novelty of my... 

which furprnzed at that time, wire only a faint 

image of the enormous een ee Wend 

. ee afterwards. 1 

Manlius's triumph was very ſplendid. and mag- 8 

nificent. The whole army in general, in the mi- 

litary ſongs, | which — attended that pond, 

gave him the praiſes, which manifeſtly. 

from his facility and indulgence. 2 

bis 1 to 6 n che nen 
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the pretence of religion, kept ; two Conſuls this % — | 
year at Rome, and did not leave them at liberty ,a:5c/m of 

to employ them ſelves in military expeditions. A the Bac- 


certain Greek of neither birth nor note came firſt Hanaliaus 


wo Tuſcany, aad brought thicher new ſacrifices, or Be 
more properly, frantic and criminal fi rſtitions. Liv. xxxix 
He was not one of thoſe, who, for a ee 
Profeſs publickly ſome religious worſhip, and teach 
people rites and ceremonies which include nothing 
contrary to ehe intereſts and laws of ſociety, His 
mytteries were unknown, and celebrated in ſecret. 
At firſt he initiated only a ſmall number of per- 
ſons: but he ſoon admitted indifferently all who 
3 e of either ſex. And in order to 

greater number, he prepared them with 

ce pl jedftres of wine and feaſting. The darkneſs 

of the night giving room for abandoned licenti- 
ouſneſs, Sl kinds of crimes and abominations 
were committed at theſe meetings. So horrid a 
a libertiniſm was not the only vice of theſe noc- 
turnal aſſemblies. Abundance of other crimes 
24 5 . iſſued 


— 
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s iſſued from the ſame corrupt ſource; as falſe wit - 
ane forgery of wills and other writings, infor- 
mations againſt innocent perſons, poiſoning, and 
laſtly, murders committed ſo ſecretly, that the 
very bodies of the unhappy perſons were not found 
to have interrm ent. 
Theſe abominations from Tuſcany reached 
Rome like a contagious diſeaſe that ſpreads gradu- 
ally. The greatneſs: of the city kept them eon- 
cealed ſome time, as uſually happens. But at 
length it came to the knowledge of the Conſul 
Poſtumius in the following manner. P. ÆEbutius, 
the ſon of a Roman Knight, having loſt his fa- 
ther, and his mother. (whoſe name was Duronia) 
having married again, he had fallen into the hands 
and guardianſhip of Sempronius his father-in-law. 
Ihe latter, who had managed his pupil's eſtate ſo 
as not to be capable of giving an account of it, 
conceived thoughts of ridding himſelf of the 
young man. The means which ſeemed to him p 
moſt proper for that end, was to cauſe Æbutius · to 
be initiated in this ſect of the Bacchanalians. His 
Wife, to whom he had imparted his deſign, pro- 
| poſed it to the young man, and told him that du- 
ring the time he had been ſick, ſhe had vowed to 
the gods, that ſhe would initiate him amongſt 
the Bacchanalians aſſoon as he recovered, He rea- 
dily conſented to accompliſh a vow, to Wheih he 
. believed himſelf indebted for his life, and made 
certain preſcribed preparations for it, of which 
one of the principal conſiſted in abſtaining from 
women during ten days. This young man had 
contracted a commerce with a curtezan, who lived 
in the neighbourhoood called Hiſpala Fæcenia. 
She had ſentiments uncommon to perſons of her 
profeſſion, and had attached herſelf to young 
Abutius out of eſteem and affection, and not at 
all trom the motive of intereſt. By Wen 
2231257) | Jp | le 


Gs, 
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he was enabled to hre in an handfome manner, 4-3. S 


which he could not otherwiſe have done through 
the avarice of his father · in law, and even of his 
mother, who in reſpefd ao n 3 a M 
mother. incl w- 8 


ug 


228 


As che young ne odd enn her,” = 


he ala her that he intended to be initiated 


both:death; than 
Aen. AHbutius, urprized at her diſcourſe, and {till 


more at the concern of Hiſpala, defiredyher to 


explain herſelf.” She told him, that when ſhe was 


a ſlave, ſhe had waited upon her miſtreſs to theſo 
myſteries, where ſhe had never been ſincti ſne had 
been free : but that ſhe had ſeen enqugh-at' the 
to convince her, that there was no kind of vices 
to which perſons did not abandon themſelveès in 
theſe — aſſemblies. ; She did not quit bim, | 


till ſne had made him ſwear, that he would en, 
a renounce ſuch deteſtable myſteries +7 


After this converſation, he went heine ec his 


| mother's, and on her telling him what he muſt de 
that and the following day to prepare himſelf 
for the cetemony of which ſhe had ſpoke to him, 
he declared to her, in the preſence of his father · in- 


law, that he would not — initiated. Duronia 
immediately cried out in a rage, that Hiſpala had 
given this advice: that inchanted by the poiſonous 


charms of that Circe, he regarded neither bis 


father, mother, nor the gods. The diſpate grow- 


ing warm by degrees, Sempronius and Duronia 
turned him out of doors. The young man went 


directly to his father's ſiſter Ebutia, and told her 
the gets for his mother's turning him out of her 
houſe, The next day, by the advice of chat lady, 
he {6+ 
_ cretly by 


bs 9 SR A 0 whom! 


. 5 


de the god Bacchus, and old cher 
che feilen 744% the gads forbid, cried out Hiſpas | 
A, terrified with What he faid, au natben give us 
voi io execute fo fatal a de. 
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888 all he knew: of chete nocturnal m 8 
3: fies. Thar ma heard ham; 22 | 
miſſed im with ordety ts-revdreetfirde days after. 
That time he employed im making tlie neceſſary 
enquiries. He be n by ZEbutia the young man 
aunt, whom he deſired co go vo the aufe of hi 
mother-in-law, 3 of great diſtinc 
tion. Upon the firſt | Ons \ he made 
her, the wept,  complainang, of her nephiew's mis- 
fortune, who deprived of his'eſtace'even by thoſt 


that ought to have protefted him, was then at her 


houſe, having been turned out of His rhother's. 
for only having too much infiocence and modeſty 


to conſent to partake in myſteriss chu pee lud © 
be full of Horrors andgbſcenitiex, ' ©: 5) .o1 


Ilse then ſent for Hiſpala, ri r 


ble than any one of giving! him an chcact account 
of all cheſe dark myſteries. Anon as The ſav 
the Conſul, ſhe ſwoonbd, and did not recover from 
— frightwithout great difficulty. Poſtumiushaving 
eck her, took her ipto the part ef 
the hon e, and there, in the preſenee of Sulpicia, 
he told her, “ that ſne had norhing te fear, if ſhe 


e could reſolve to tell the truth: that himſelf, ox 


e Sulpicia, if ſhe thought beſt, would give: her 
«© their promiſe and full affurance ef this. That 


| 2 ſhe muſt therefore inform lim without any diſ. 


iſe of all that ufually pate in the'h6Eturnal 


2 efifices of the Bacchanalians in the grove S. 


* nina.” (This was probably the name of 3 


goddeſs invoked in theſe ceremonies.) - On: theſe 


words Hiſpala was ſeized with ſuch terror and a 
einn of every limb, that ſhe continued a 
eat while without being able to open her mouth. 
hen ke had ''recovered herſelf, ſne declared, 
that whilſt ſhe was a ſlave and very young; the 
had accompanied her miftreſs to th woe ſacrifices: 


9 . 1 e years ſince ſhe had been 


free, 
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ien due han Kaon nothing of ten Rade in 3g g. 


them. As the perſifted im deny ing chat he knë,w. 


any ching farther, ue Conſul, aſfünmingg tie tome. 


« he” was informed in every thing, he 


did fot Want 


raged by the kind expreſſions of Sulpicia, ſhe be- 
gan by dee that he was afraid of che gods, 
whoſe hidden myſlettes ſhe was 2 
but Milt more of men, who, when they ſhoul 
know what ſhe had faid againſt them, would tear 
her te Pieces. The Conſul having promiſed her 


Entire” protection, (the "diſcovered every thing ta 


Nm tracing things from their origin. She rald 
Rinr, That at firft theſe myſteries had been cele= 
& brated by women, no man being admitted to 


Apart for the initiation of thoſe who offered 
kee te be admitted into this ſociety. That 
the women fuccedded each other as prieſteſs each 
6 ii their turn. But that Paculla Minia of Ca- 
put having boen raiſed to that dignity; had in- 
* trodueed changes and innovations in theſe cere- 
E monies, with which ſhe ſaid ſhe had been in- 
e fpired by the gods. That it was ſhe who had 
admitted the firſt men to be preſent in them, 
** namely her two ſons Minius and Herenniuss 


« That ſhe had cauſed - theſe ſacrifices to be cele- 


& brated- in the night, and not in the day; and 
* that inſtead of three days ſet apart every year. 
& for the initiations, ſhe had inſtituted five every 


* month. That ſince men had been admitted in- 


to them, and the darkneſs of the night had ad. 
emitted a licentiouſneſs which daylight had ba- 
 niſhed- before, there were no. kind 


t W evidence; but that he well! 

_ © knew. how to-puniſh- ber criminal ſilence. and 
«© impudent lies a8 they: deſerved.” Terrified by 

theſe menates, and at Ihe ſame time a little encou- 


of crimes, 


. 


5 them. That three days in the year were ſet 


8 4 vice, | 
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A. R. 566. vices, and abominations; . to which they had: 


Ant. C. 186. 


not abandoned themſelves without ſcruple, 
That thaſe who refuſed to ſhare in them were in- 

t humanely maſſacred as victims ta appeaſe the 
<«< wrath 2. the gods,” After having rel ing 
leſs criminal ceremonies, ſhe added, « That the 
+ number of the initiated was already ſo great, 
« that it compoſed a ſecond People at 1 of 
which many Muſiriaus re ot. ne ſexes 
<« were part.. B 15 

She concluded wah — 5 herſelf at the 
Conſul's feet, and imploring him out of pity to 
tranſport her far from Italy into ſome place, where 
the might be ſafe from the revenge of, thoſe whoſe 
vile actions ſne had diſcovered,” Poſtumius aſ- 
ſured her that ſhe had nothing to fear, and that he 


would provide for her ſecurity without making 


her quit Rome. In the mean time, / Sulpicia 
lodged in a ſeparate. apartment at the top of her 
houſe. As for Æbutius, he was ordered to ſtay 
in the houſe of one of the Conſul's clients. Poſtu- 
mius having taken this care of the two informers, 
n the Senate with all he had learnt. 

When he had made his report, the Senators 
were ſeized with a double terror. They appre- 
hended the conſequences of ſo pernicious a conſpi- 
racy for the Commonwealth, and each of them 
was particularly afraid, leſt ſome of their own 
family or friends might be engaged in it. It was 
decreed, that the Conſul ſhould be thanked for the 
pains he had taken in diſcovering the whole 
without noiſe or tumult. By the ſame decree the 
Senate appointed him and his collegue to enquire 
in an extraordinary manner concerning the mi- 
niſters of theſe nocturnal ceremonies, and their ac- 
complices and adherents, taking great care to pro- 
tect ÆAbutius and Hiſpala from their cruelty, and 
l [EWards. to whomſocyer ſhoulg aſſiſt 


them 


 PosTyM1Us;:; MARC1Us,, Conſuls: 


them in diſcovering this myſtery, of iniquity. att 48% 


They alſo decreed, chat che prieſts and prieſteiſes, * 
who preſided in theſe ſacrifices, ſhould be ſeized 


not only at Rome, but in all the other adjacent 


towns and cities, and that they ſhould be at the 
diſcretion of the Conſuls: that it ſhould. be prohi- 


bited at Rome by an edict, which ſhould be alſa 
ſent throughout all Italy, for all. ſuch as had been 


initiated amongſt the Bacchanalians, to aſſemble 


upon the occaſion of theſe ſacrifices, or any cere- 
mony relating to them. The decree expreſsly, 


mentioned that all ſuch ſhould be puniſhed, who 


bad conſpired againſt the lives or honour of any 
0 RL 
The Confuls commanded the curule Ædiles to 
find out all the prieſts of theſe ſacrifices, to ſeize 


them, and to keep them confined, in order to 
their, being Tat from time to time, and 


the Z£diles of the People, to take care that no 
ſacrifices ſhould be performed in ſecret. The Tri- 
umviri Capitales (officers of juſtice employed in 
criminal affairs) were ordered to plant ſentinels in 
the different quarters of the city, and to prevent. 
nocturnal aſſemblies. And in order to prevent 
fires, commiſſion was given to ten other of the 
civil officers, ſome on one ſide, and five on the 
other of the Tiber, to take care in concert with 
the Triumviri, and under their orders, for the 
preſervation of buildings each in their reſpective 
quarters. e 5 

Aſſoon as the diſpoſitions were made, the Con- 
ſuls called an aſſembly of the People. Poſtumius 
ſpoke and began with the ſolemn prayer which the 
magiſtrates repeated previouſly to haranguing the 
People. This cuſtom is remarkable, and ſhews 
that the Romans implored the aid of the Divinity 


on all important occaſions. The Conſul added, - 
I Phat thus prayer was never more e Vin. 


© in 
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L 565, n the affair upon which he was to ſpeale to 
them, which equally concerned the worſhip of 

8 « tlie gods and the fifety of the Commonwealth. 

« Thar a new rehgion, under the name of the Bae- 

« chanalians, kad beer eſtabliſhed not only in the 

< provinces, but Rome itſelf, during forthe years, 

e and that nocturnal - promiſeubus* afſernblies” of 

« rhen and women, and in which all Kinds of the 

« moſt execrable crimes werè committed. That 

every kind of libertiniſm, fraud, villary and 

impiety, that had been ated during; ſome years, 

& had come out of that infamous ſociety. That the 

| e number of the perſons initiated into that im- 

#1 <« pious ſect encreaſed daily, and might becorne 

b | & formidable to the State itſelf, if the fropten of 

1 e jt were not ſtopt. That many had been drawn 


Ws ee into the error through weaknefs and ignorance, 
Yi} A becauſe nothing is more capable of ſedueing 
11 8 ee than a criminal ſuperſtition covered with the 
1 « venerable garb of religion. That it was nor 
« unlikely, but that ſome of their Kindred or 
« friends might through libertiniſm have engaged 
ein this infamous ſociety : but, im that caſe, that 
s they ought to ownthern no more for friends and 
relations. That they ought not to be alarmed 
* by any ſcruples upon this occaſion, nor fear of 
1 s acting contrary to religion in approving and ſe- 
6 * conding the ſeverity of the Senate and Conſuls 
, = «* againſt execrable crimes, the horror of which 
1 e the guilty endeavoured to hide under the veil of 
1 “e piety to the gods. That the gods themſelves, 
11 & not being able to ſuffer ſuch crimes and facri- 
1 « leges to be committed in their names, had 
uf || te brought theſe enormities out of darkneſs to ex- 
1 &© pofe them in full light, not with deſign that 
1 * they ſhould remain unpuniſhed, but that they 
* might avenge, by the exemplary puniſhment 
„of the guilty, their violated majeſty. That 
* | es * whilſt 


| PosroMtss,” Mancres Conſul, 


e whilſt the magiſtrates were intent upon refotm- 25K 75 


ce ing this evil by theit cares and vigilance, they on 
te their fide, ought punctually to perform the or- 
« ders that ſhouſd be particularly given for the 
The Conſuls afterwards cauſed the decree of the 
Senate to be read, and propoſed à feward to who- 
ever ſnould bring before them, or inform them of 
any of their accompfices. At the fame time — : 
declared, “ that if any of thofe informed againſt 
* ſhould fly, à certain fixed tithe ſhould be fet 
1 for their appearance, after which they ſhould be 
* condemned for contumacy. That if any out 
* of Italy ſhould be accuſed, a loriger term ſhould 
ec be granted them for appearmg, and making 
* their defence. They farther prohibited by an 
« edict all perfons, of whatſoever condition the 
8 0 be, of ſelling or buy ing any thing wit 
4c deſign to favour the flight of the accuſed; or 
to take them into their houſes, keep them con- 
« ceafed, or aſſiſt them in any manner what- 
A | i | x; Rog 
Aſſoon as the affembly of the People was diſ- 
miſſed, the whole city was in a conſternation, 
which ſoon extended to the territory of Nome, and 
from thence throughout all Italy, in proportion as 
the citizens wrote to their friends and acquaintance 
to inform them of the decree of the Senate, the 
diſcourſe of the Conſuls to the People, and the 
edit which they had cauſed to be publiſhed, The 
night after the aſſembly of the People, ſome of 
the criminals going to the gates of the city in or- 
der to eſcape, were ſtopt by thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to guard them, and put into the hands of 
the Triumviri. A great number who had already 
ot out, were brought back. Abundance both 
of men and women, were informed againſt, a- 
mongſt whom were ſome who prevented puniſh- 
ERR: 7 ON oo 8 ment 
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£.R. 566. ment by a voluntary death. The number of the 
* initiated of both ſexes amounted to =_ ſeven 
thouſand. Four in particular, two of whom were 
of the city of Rome, and the other two of the 
neighbouring cities, were conſidered as the heads 

of this impious cabal, the high prieſts, and found- 

ers of theſe ſacrifices, in a word, the authors of all 
the crimes and diſorders committed in them. Such 
right meaſures were taken, that they were ſoon 
| ſeized. Aſſoon as they appeared before the Con; 

ſuls, they confeſſed their crime, and did not delay 

their ſentence in the leaſt, e e 


As many of thoſe who had been informed a- 
gainſt were not at Rome to appear and make 
their defence before the Conſuls, thoſe magiſtrates, 

in order to terminate this affair as ſoon as poſſible, 

removed into the neighbouring cities, to carry on 
the proſecutions, and to paſs ſentence. Thoſe 
V ho were not convicted of having been initiated, 
and of having pronounced the form of the oath 
dictated by the Prætor, but not committed any 
of the exceſſes to which they had obliged them- 
ſelves by their oath, were kept priſoners. But 
the corrupters, murtherers, falſe witneſſes, forgers, 
thoſe who had counterfeited wills, or offered any 
other forged writings in evidence, were puniſhed 
with death. The majority were found ta deſerve 
death. The women, whom the Conſuls condem- 
ned, were put into the hands of their kindred or 
guardians, in order to their execution. If there 
was no body to whom they might be delivered to 
be puniſhed, they were publickly put to death. 

The Senate afterwards paſſed a * decree for de- 

ſtroying and entirely demoliſhing, firſt at Rome, 


— 


* This 4 in come down it, as faund upon a plate of 
to us, and the learned have braſi, that has endured ſo many 
publiſbed it and commented upon ages. 2885 5 * 
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and nextthroughout all Italy, the abominable places 4: Kt 566. 


where the Bacchanalians were celebrated. That, 


if any one thought it their duty to do ſuch acts 
of Religion, and that he could not be diſpenſed 


from performing it without guilt, he ſhould deli- 
ver in his declaration to the Prætor of the city, 
who ſhould make his report of it to the Senate. 


That, if the Senate conſiſting of at leaſt an hun- 


' ' dred fathers, permitted it to be done, he might of- 


fer his ſacrifice, on condition however, that not 


above five perſons at moſt ſhould be preſent at 


it, that there ſhould be no common purſe, and 
that no one ſhould take upon him the quality of 


prieſt or maſter of the ſacrifices. 
It was thought proper to ſend Minius Cerrinus 
the Campanian, one of the four principal heads of 


this fociety, to the priſon of Ardea, with orders 


to the magiſtrates carefully to guard him, notonly 
to prevent all means of his eſcape, but even of 
killing himſelf. 
Poſtumius being returned to Rome, after hav- 
ing finiſhed his proſecutions, and propoſed to the 
Senate that a reward ſhould be given to P. ÆEbu- 


tius and Hiſpala, it was decreed that the Quæſtors by 


of the city ſhould pay each of them an hundred 
thouſand aſſes (about two hundred and fifty 
pounds.) Singular privileges were granted to both. 
© Amongſt other things, Hiſpala, who was a freed- 
woman, was permitted to marry a free huſband, 
without imputation of infamy to the man who 
married her. TheConſuls and Prætors for the time 
being were directed to protect her, and to ſecure 
her againſt all kinds of inſult. All theſe regula- 


tions, and others expreſſed in the decree of the Se- 


nate, were confirmed by a Reſolution of the 
People. The Conſuls alſo had orders to reward 
the informers, as they ſhould think proper. 5 
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270 Posrusiius, Magcivs, Coaſuls 
A. R. 566. The event which we have juſt related, ſhews of 
d. 86. hat exceſſes man is capable when left to himſelf, 
and the depravity of his corrupt nature. To en- 
gage by oath, that is, by what is moſt ſacred in 
religion, to commit the moſt abominable of 
crimes: what 3 Hy hh 1 avg ! 7: m7 
The two Confuls 1 iguria for their pro. 
R _ vince. The affair of the Bacchanalians — 
Hated and minated, they prepared for their departure. Mar- 
putt ofight tius ſet out farit, and arrived amongſt: the Ligu- 
e rians called Apuani. Whilſt he: was purſuing 


Lear them in their foreſts, their uſual refuge againſt the 
20. Roman armies, he fell into ambuſcades which 


they had laid for him, and loſt four thouſand 
men, many enſigns, and a great quantity of 
Arms. 5 | | | : 
Better fuc- Almoſt at the fame time news came to Rome, 
ceſs in that C. Atinius, who had gone to Spain two years 
Spain. before as Prætor, had gained a conſiderable advan · 
— tage there. Having given the Luſitanians battle 
in the territory of Aſta, he had killed them ſix 
thouſand men, put the reſt to flight, and taken 
their camp. He marched immediately after to 


beſiege the city of Aſta with the victorious legions, 


and took it with as much eaſe, as he had done 
the camp of the enemy. But having approached 
the walls with a little too much imprudence, 


(which is a great fault in a General) he received 


a wound of which he died ſome days after. 
On this ſide of the Iberus in Spain the Celtibe- 
rians gave Manlius Acidinus battle. near Calagur- 
ris. The Romans killed them twelve thouſand 
men upon the ſpot, took two thouſand priſoners, 
and made themſelves maſters of their camp. If 
the ardor of the victors had not been ſtopt by the 
arrival of his ſucceſſor, the Celtiberians would 
have. been entirely ſubjected. This change of 
Generals was a conſiderable inconvenience _ the 
1 7 orm 
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Cravpus, SEMPRONIUS, Conſul. 271 
forts of the Roman government, but had howe-4, gle | 
ver irs oo IE 
NI. Fulvius, to diſcharge a vow, which he had dla 
made in the war of Ftolia, exhibited games at Able. 
Rome, in which were combats of Achletæ, and Ibid. ca. 

hunting of lions and panthers for the firſt time, 75 


Ol e r, TOTO OPT Ly; | 6 
A Come Prem. e 
NM. SEMPRONLus TWPATANDS' ?- 


The war, which the Romans had ſome time „, 

+ of" / 5 | | TT) . gin of 
after with Perſeus and the Macedonians, had, ac- „, wa- 
cording to Livy, another cauſe than that com- with Per- 
monly. ap. by the Roman, hiſtorians before n. i 
him. And the defi £9 of it was pot conceived by z: 
Perſeus, but his father Philip, -who would have 
begun it himſelf, if death had not prevented 


[UN. . ö 4 . 
Of all the laws impoſed upon that Prince as P3:;p's 
conquered, that which gave him moſt pain, was grievances 
the Senate's having deprived him of the. right ton 3 
puniſh ſuch of the Macedonians as had quitted his 
party during the war, though Quintius in refer- 
ing the deciſion of this point to another time, had 
given him room to hope that he ſhould have ſatis- 
faction in it. He had alſo other ſubjects of com- 
plaint, as the following: After the defeat of Anti- 
ochus at Thermopylæ, the Conſul Acilius and 
Philip had ſeparated, to go at the ſame time, the 
one to beſiege Heraclea, and the other Lamia. 
Now Acilius, after having reduced Heraclea, 
had forbad Philip to continue the ſiege of Lamia, 
which afterwards ſurrendered to the Romans. The 
Conful indeed to conſole and mollify him, ſut- 
fered him to gain ſome advantages. But a King 

does not eaſily digeſt and forget ſuch haughty.. |, 
and rigorous treatment, which ſeemed to reduce 

him into a Kind of ſlavery. NE 

"AL Naas Theſe 


252 _ Cravnivs, SemproN10s, Confuls. _ 
AR. 567: Theſe reſerves of the Conſul ſeemed to have 
Philip ſomewhat appeaſed the indignation, which Phi- 
prepares to lip had conceived: againſt the Roman haughtineſs : 
rexew the but he inceſſantly made. preparations to ſet new 
- war. , forces on foot; in order to be in a condition to.re- 


1 TY new the war, aſſoon as a favourable occaſion ſhould 
| offer. He not only increaſed the taxes that ſub- 
| ſiſted upon the eſtares of the countty, and the mer- 
chandize imported into the maritime cities, but he 
reinſtated the old mines that had been abandoned, 
and cauſed others newly diſcovered to be worked. 
And in order to repeople his dominions, the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants of which had been 
carried off by the calamities of war, he did not 
confine himſelf to the meaſures he had already 
taken in obliging his ſubjects to marry and pro- 
pagate children: he alſo ſettled a great multitude 
of Thracians in Macedonia, and during the whole 
time that he had no enemies upon his hands, he 
ſpared no pains to augment the riches and ſtrength 

of his kingdom. Tot gt 
| Ihe Romans ſoon gave him new matter of diſ- 
Upon the content. For the Theſſalians, Perrhæbians, and 
Ong King Eumenes, having brought their complaints 
States a- to Rome, the firſt by themſelves, and Eumenes 
gainſ/Phi- by his Ambaſſadors ; the Senate heard both ſo as 
Ys PAY, to give the complainants cauſe to judge they were 
— inclined to eſpouſe their cauſe, Other States alſo 
vers to the made their repreſentations. Philip did not omit 
places, aubo to ſend his Ambaſſadors to Rome to vindicate 
after hav- himſelf; affirming, that he had acted nothing 


ing hear d nn 0 
| . but in concert with the Generals of the Common- 


determine. wealth, and with their permiſſion. The Senate, 
not believing: it proper to decide any thing in 
the King's abſence, ſent three commiſſioners to ter- 
, minate theſe differences upon the ſpot. 
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Weir they arrved at Tempe in Thefſaly, 0 4 8 85 


aſſembly was ealledy! in which peared on tlie 
dns ſice the Affbaffadors of the Theſlalians, Per- 
— — wh and on chr other King 


Philip mortifying ſtep in itſeff 


for a Pein as him. The Ambaſſa⸗ 


Ars april he ſubjects of complaint againſt 


Philip more er leſs — each according to 
his character und Some (a) conjuring 
the King of Macedonia not to take offence at 
«:complaitits which/proceeded ſolely from the love 
« mankind naturally hav ve for libert) Fel him 
«to quit che inſupportable rigor of abſolute lord 
and maſter and to aſſume in reſpect to them 
«'[the good and favour of friend and ally, 
and to imĩtate in that the Roman People, who 


4 clibſe rather to attach States de chem bf lore 


chan fear. "Others, and eſpocially che Theſtn- 
& Hans, leſs moderate and reſerved, feproached 


him to his face with injuſtice, ——— and 


5: uſurpation. That he had thereby ſo much ter- 
4 rified all the Theſſalians, that there was not a 


« ſingle man amôngſt them, that dared to open 


« his mouth either in their eities, or in the gene- 
4 ral aſſembly of the nation, thẽ i ROmans who 

4 could ſupport them in liberty being remGtez 
&« whereas” they had upon their borders an impe· 


< rious maſter, who would not permit them to 


te enjoy the good intentions of the Roman Peo+ 
« ple. And what was there of freedom in man, 
« if debarred the liberty of ſpeech? That in 


« reality if they prefumed to groan, rather than 
« . my were indebred for 1 it to che Ferien Ce. 


- 1383 + 25am; d | 

(a) Petentes ur reer taretur Feb Reedawiams 

libertate loquentibus: & qui earitate, quam metu, ad- 

ut, zee domini acerbita- jungere b tocios! mallet. 
te, aſſueſceret ſocium atque Ziv. 

amicuin ſeſe præſtare: _ A 238 1 E 
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Cn Aublus, SEMPRONIVS,:Confuls; : 


2 e and protection of the Roman commiſſoners. 


C. 185. 40 That lit the Romans did not find means to put 


an end: toi the ſubjection of the nations! that 
+. bordered upon Macedonia, and check tho inſ0- 
« lence of Philip, they had conquered bim, and 
t reſtored. the liberty of Greece an vain. () That 
4 like a reſty horſe, that Prince could only be 
« kept in by ſharꝑ and painful curbs. Philip, 
in order to appear rather the accuſer than the ac+ 
cuſed, on his; fide; made ſome complaints in re- 
ſpect to places that he ſaid had. bern uſurped from 
— Then, after having anſwered in his way the 
eproaches and.demands of theſe different States, 
he added, “ Ther (i) che Theſlaliaps TaGopately 
61 abandoning themſelves to the ſweetneſs of entire 
«© and unlimiteqddiberty, for which they had long 
% impatiently chirſted, inſolently and excęſñvely 
1 abuſed the goodneſs and indulgence. of the Ro- 
man People. That therein they r eſembled 
80 ſlaves, Who, in the firſt moments of a liberty 
t obtained conttary to their expectation, began 
ethe uſe of it With the exceſs of licence, and 
„ made it a glory to *. their maſters with 10 
0 proaches and inſult.. | | 
The commiſſioners, alien, having heard the ac- 
* and anſwers, the particulars of which 1 
thought proper to omit, as little material to the 
reader, and made ſome particular regulations, de- 
ferred giving their judgment e the arid wg 
demands of eicher ſide. ; 
HI. ISI 4 © <1 J* 241 "4 
(a Ute equum y = non by 9 Ita, 
2 frenis aſperioribus | ſervorum modo præter 55 


dum eſſe. repente manumiſſorum, 

(b) F Infolenter & immodice . tiam vocis & os —_ 
abuti Theſſalos indulgentia & jactare ſeſe in ſectatione & 
populi Romani, velut ex diu- conyiciis dominarum. Liv, 
turna ſiti nimis ee ids minen dg 
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C'e᷑ravupius, SEMPRONIDS, Conſuls. 
From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to 1 
amine what related to the cities of Thrace, and 
the King followed them highly diſcontented. The 
Ambaſſadors of Eumenes repreſented to the com- 
miſſioners, That if Rome was reſolved to re- 
«, ſtore the liberty of the cities Enea and Maro- 


<« næa, the King was far from oppoſing it. But 


« that if ſhe did not concern herſelf in reſpect to 
c thoſe cities conquered from Antiochus, the ſer- 
« vices of Eumenes, and thoſe of Attalus his fa- 
« ther, ſeemed to claim that they ſhould rather 
ce be given up to their own maſter than to Philip, 
« who had no right to them, and had uſurped 
« them by open violence. That beſides, Eume- 
«< nes had ths decree of the ten commiſſioners for 
him, who in granting him the Cherſoneſus and 


ce the city of Lyſimachia, had undoubtedly 5 


« granted him ZEnea and Maronza, which by 
their very ſituation muſt be conſidered: as ap- 
4 purtenances of ſo conſiderable a gift.” The 


Maronites, who were heard next, complained bit- 


terly of the injuſtices and violences which ws 8 
er exerciſed in their city. 


Philip did not ſpeak at this time in "his uſual 


tone, but perſonally addreſſing his diſcourſe to the 
Romans, he declared, he had long perceived, 
e that they were determined to do him juſtice in 
„nothing. He made a long enumeration both 
4 of the conſiderable injuries he pretended to 


| < have received, and of the ſervices he had ren- 


« dered the Romans on different occaſions; in- 


& fiſting much upon the inviolable attachment he 


* had evidenced for them, ſo as to refuſe three 
„ thouſand talents, (about four hundred and fifty 
< thouſand: pounds) fifty ſhips of war, and a 


4 great number 50 cities, which: Antiochus had 


offered him to enter into an alliance with him. 
2 That notwithſtanding he had the _ to ſee 
- FS of -- © 0 
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276 - OAubrus, SEMPRONTUS, Confuls, 
8 56e Eumenes preferred to him in every thing, with 
an 225 >< yhom he thought it below — to compare 

« himſelf; and 9 the Romans, far from add- 
ing any thing to his dominions, as he con- 
6“ ceiyed he had. well deſerved, de prived him of 
<« cities which were either his — by right, or 
«which themſelves had given him. I. is your 
* buſineſs Romans, ſaid he in concluding, t re- 
. ſolue upon wheat terms I am to be with you. 
* you are determined tv treat me as an enemy, and 
&« o drive me to extremities as ſuch, you baue only 
« % go on as you bave began. But, if yon ftill re- 
44 gard in me the quality of a King, your. friend and 
&« ably, ſpare me, I conjure you, the ſhame of: fo 
* unworthy a ng which 1 undeubredy do 75 
deſerwe- % n or crit 
Fhis — of the Kan, made ſome . 
Ban! upon the commiſſioners. They therefore 
would not abſolutely condemn him: but anſwered 
in ſuck a manner as to leave him ſome hope. 
They declared : © That if the citieb / im queſtion 
<& had been adjudged to Eumenes by the ten com- 
e miſſioners, as he pretended, they could change 
& nothirig in the decree. That Philip had ac- 
<« guired them by right of conqueſt, it 1 uſt 
that they ſnould continue his. That if neither 
the one nor the other was proved, the cogni- 
<-zance of the affair ought to be referred to the 
Senate, and in the mean time the garriſons to 
e evacuate the cities; the right of the Fon 
both ſides to continue in all its extent“ 
This regulation, which proviſionally obliged 
Philip to withdraw his. garriſons out of the cities, 
far from ſatisfying that Frince, leſt in his heart 2 
diſcontent and reſentment, which would inevita- 
| liz have broken out 1 rj ws" 
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Craupius, Poxeius, Conſuls. 277 
The two Prætors of Spain, who had united 4- R. 567+ 
Wein dungs at firſt received a ſlight blow, but Gl fu 
ſoon after gained a conſiderable victory near the c: 
Tagus. The enemy loſt above thirty «thouſand Spain. 
men in it. Above an hundred and thirty enſigns lr, 8 5 
were taken in it. The loſs of (ann Was ze. zi. | 
| Hut inconſiderable , 

The two Conſuls yt alſo good ſucceſs in Li- Aud in 
rie Liguria. 
Tbere was a very. warm diſpute © ing the löl. 32. 
Conſulſhip for the enſuing year, eſpecially between I 

the Patricians, who to the number of r ſollici- 
ted the ſingle place they could have, for one was 
reſerved for the Plebeians. Of theſe four, three 
had already canvaſſed this office ineffectually: P. 
Claudius was the ſole new candidate. The Con- 
ſul Appius Claudius his brother, forgetting his 
dignity in his favour, ran about the Forum with 
him without being attended by his Lictors, and 
like a private perſon. His adverſaries, and the | 
greateſt part of the Senate, repreſented to him, 
that he ought to have more regard to the character 
of Conſul than to that of the brother of P. Claudius, 
and to remain upon his tribunal to be either the 
arbiter, or quiet ſpectator of the election of the 
Conſuls. He however continued his ſollicitation 
with no leſs warmth, and at length ſucceeded in 
cauſing his brother to be elected Conſul. L. Por- 
cius Licinus, of the order of the Plebeians, was 


nn him for collegue. 


P. Crauprus Dee 152 „ . l. of, 
| r Alit, C. 184. 
L. Porcrvs Liemus. 5 15 


The commiſſioners, in quitting redet, Return of 
had repaired to Achaia, which they left highly 2 - 


miſfioners 


diſſatisfied with the Achæans, who had refuſed to 7, 
call a general aſſembly to give them audience. At Greece, 
ER - 5 their 
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298 CLavpvs, Porcivs, Conſuls. 
Lx. 568. their return to Rome, they reported their com- 


The dna, million to the Senate, and at the ſame time intro- 


fend a new duced the Ambaſſadors of Philip and Eumenes, 


_ commiſſion and thoſe of other States. They only repeated on 


Lin air each fide the ſame complaints and anſwers, which 

33. had been already made in Greece. The Senators 

| decreed a new commiſſion, at the head of which 

Appius Claudius was placed, to. go into Macedo- 

nia and Greece to enquire whether the Theſſalians 

and Perrhzbians were put into poſſeſſion of the 

cities from which Philip had engaged to withdraw 

his garriſons, and to make him evacuate Enea 

and Maronza, and in one word, to quit all the 
fortreſſes, territories, and cities which {1 poſſeſſed 

Apon the maritime ſide of Thrace. N 

Philip When Philip was informed by his Ambaſſadors, 

maſſacres who were returned from Rome, that he muſt ab- 

f 1 x&i- ſolutely evacuate the cities of Thrace, exaſperated 

77 perſons to madneſs to ſee his realm hemmed in on all ſides, 


ara. be vented his rage upon the inhabitants of Maro- 


Liv.xxxix, næa. He ordered Onomaſtus, who commanded 
37 along the ſea- coaſt, to cauſe all the heads of the 
faction againſt him to be put ta death. That 
officer employed one Caffander of the King's 
party, long ſettled at Maronæa, to put that 
Prince's barbarous order in execution. He made 
a body of Thracians enter the place in the night, 
who put thoſe to the ſword, whoſe deaths were 
deſired, with the ſame inhumanity, as if it had 
been in a town carried by ſtorm, Philip, having 
thus taken his revenge of thoſe who were not of 
his faction, quietly waited the arrival of the com- 
miſſioners, convinced that none would preſume to 

declare themſelves his accuſers, 20 
The commiſſioners arrived ſoon after, and be- 
ing informed of what had paſſed at Maronæa, 
warmly reproached . ap this bloody execu- 
tion, no leſs unjuſt to the innocent ä 


— . 
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than an inſalt to the Roman People, whole pro- 4: 8.568. 
tection had occaſioned ſo cruel a death to, th mw” SIN 
Whoſg lberky the Senate had iorended «to eſtabliſh. 
That Prince affirmed; that neither himſelf, nor A 
any agents of his had any ſhare in, this maſſacre: 
that it had been the eſſtit of a commotion which © © 
had happened between his partiſans and thoſe of 
Eumenes. He went ſo far as tog propoſe to the 
commiſſioners: to interrogate. the Maronæans. But 
who would have dared to accuſe chat Prince, af- 
ter the late terrible Example of his yengrance? Ir 
Is in ain, ſaid: Appius, the principal eommiſſio- 
ner, far you 10 excaſei younſelf. know. what hath 
paſſed; and 'wha was, the autbar of it. Theſe words 
gave Philip great anxiety. . They however urged 
the affair no farther on this IE interview. 

But the next day Appius commanded him to 
Kuck Onomaſtus and Caſſander immediately to 
E in order to their being interrogated by the 
Senate upon the fact in queſtion; adding, that it 
was his only means for juſtifying himſelf. On 
this order, Philip changed colour, wavered, and 
heſitated long . he replied. At laſt be ſaid, 
that he would ſend Caſſander, who was at Maro- 
næa during the time of the affair: but he inſiſted 
upon keeping Onomaſtus with him, who, ſaid he, 
cannot be in the leaſt ſuſpected, becauſe at tage 
time of this maſſacre he was very remote from 
that country. His true reaſon was his fear, that 
a man who had his confidence, and whom he had 
often employed on very delicate occaſions, might 
diſcover many ſecrets to the Senate, beſides what 
related to the people of Maronæa. As to Caſ- 
ſander, aſſoon as the commiſſioners- had quitted 
Macedonia, he made him embark: but he ſent 
people with him, who poiſoned him in Epirus. 

And ſuch is often the reward of thoſe, who per- 
Zinn! 14 P Strate 
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Phil Alter the en of che commiſſioners, who 
fends bis ſer out fully convinced, that Philip had ordered 
5 "wy the maſſacre at Maronæa, and that he was upon 
7 Rome. the point of breaking witli the Romans, the King 
Liv. ibid. of Macedonia ſaw all he had to fear. Reflecting 
alone and with his friends, that his hatred. 
the Romans, and the deſire of avenging himſelf 
began to appear, he was much inclined to take 
arms againſt them immediately, and to make war 
openly upon them: but, as his preparations were 
not yet N he conceived an expedient for 
gaining time. Hie reſolved to ſend his younger 
ſon Demetrius to Rome, who had long been an 
hoſtage in that city, and having acquired eſteem 
there, ſeemed more proper than any other perſon, 
as well to cauſe his Juſtification to be accepted, as 
to obtain favour for what it would not be. eaſy to 
-excule. He therefore prepared every thing neceſ- 
fary for this embaſſy, and choſe perſons of con- 
'*. *Adence out of the enen lords oo: his Rory! to 
Accompany his ſon. ' 

At the fame time he promiſed ihe Wipe of 
Byzantium -to- aid them againſt the Thracians, 
who incommoded them, not that he was much 
concerned about their defence, but becauſe, in 
going to their aid, he ſhould fpread terror a- 
mongſt the petty Sovereigns of Thrace in the 
neighbourhood of Propontis, and ſhould” prevent 

them from being an obſtacle to the deſign he had 
br _ making war with the Romans. Ac- 
cordingly, having conquered thoſe pet 
in a battle, ru oy, their leader, Fe Ae 
- them from _ hurting yl ad returned: into Ma- 
eie. THE 4 A OK! 3 4630 
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: omit: the diſpute, which aroſe between the A. R. 568. 
Achæans and Lacedæmonians, of which, the ame 


commiſſioners, ho had been ſent by the Romans 
to Philip, took cognizance, becauſe that affair 
has more relation to the hiſtory of the Greeks, 
than to that of the Romans. It is treated with 
ſufficient extent in 0 8 VUkh volume of che An- 
i.. 881 ad 


SECT. Iv. 


Very warm diſpute concerning the Cey 
is choſen Cenſor notwithſtanding the — oppoſi- 
lion of the „ L. Falerius is bis collegue. 

off —— nominates bis collogue Prince of the Senate. 


* « ; | 
* . 
7 — 4 - . 
nbi. Cats * . 


He degrades L. Quintius Flaminius. Catos fl. 
orts againſt | luxury. Gault who baſs. the Alps © 
into Italy. They build a torun, which the Romans... + 
| . Complaints againſt Philip brought. "ns 


Rome. Demetrius his ſon, who is'ihere, is ſent 
Back into Macedonia with the Ambaſſadors. Death 
e three illuſtrious Generals. Gauls driven out of 


Laß where they are defirous 10 ſettle... New colo-" © 


nes. Different rumours upon the return of De- 
metrius into Macedonia. He gives. bis brother 
great difquiet, and. bis father much Jealouſy, Vie . 
lend and cruel proceedings of Philip in reſpect to his 
 ſubjetts. Pbilip, upon the information of falſe 
witneſſes ſuburned by Perſeus, Puts Demetrius. to 
- death. He himſelf dies of grief; | Perſeus ſucceeds 


bim. Diſpute between the Carthaginians and Ma- 


. Succeſsful - expedition _ againſt: the Liguri- 
ang. Confiderable defeat of FS Celtiberians. "7 he 
tomb of Numa found in the earth, | Firſt gilt ſta- 
tue at Rome. The Ligurians aſk peace, Hoſtages 
2 to the Carthaginians. the Ligurians 

i called Apuani are tranſported into Samnium. The 
Celtiberians are defeated ty Fulvius in the We 
ambuſ- 
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ambuſcades they bad laid for him. Fulvius, crowned 
with glory, returns to Rome. Expedition of the 
Conſuls in' Liguria, Complaints againſt Gentius 
King of  Illyricum, Great number of poiſoners 
condemned. Fulvius triumphs over - the Celtiberi- 
an, and is eletted Conſul. Firſt law called An- 
nalis. Games celebrated by the' Conſul Fulvius. 
Reconciliation of the two Cenſors, who bad long 
been declared enemies, . 


- id ' # 
A R. 566. P. CLavpivs PuLcne, 
Ant. C. 1844 ũ ½üIL. Porcivs Licinvs. 


Verywarm ** year the election of Cenſors occaſioned 
diſpute _ very warm and violent commotions. The 
Ci, Conſorſhip was the ſupreme of honours, and to 
Cenſorſpbip. eee 
Cato is e. uſe the expreſſion, the crown of all the dignities to 
Aected Cen. which the ambition of a Raman citizen could aſ- 


for mt- ire. Beſides the great powers annexed to it in 


2 "reſpect to the different kinds of public affairs, it 
violent op. gave thoſe inveſted with it a right to take cogni- 
Poſition of zZance of the lives and manners of individuals. 
7% Patri- For the Romans judged, that it was not conſiſtent 


Z. Falun, to leave every one at liberty to act as he ſhould 


_ 55 bis col. think fit, and to live according to the dictates of 
Aue. his own paſſions and deſires ; and that it did not 


Liv. ſuffice, that only the crimes, which directly in- 
9 fringed the laws of ſociety ſnould be puniſhed, if 
vices and actions contrary to probity and honour 

were not liable to the public animadverſion of ma- 
giſtrates, free and independent of the uſual forma- 

lities of judiciary proceedings. This almoſt unlimi- 

ted authority awed not only the common people, 

but the principal perſons of the State, who, after the 

moſt glorious actions, were liable to be diſgraced 

buy the Cenſor with a note of infamy, if they had 
been deficient in point of probity and morals, It 


T7; 
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was in this view, that the Romans had inſtituted A. 
Cenſors to be in a manner the guardians, inſpect. 


ers, and reformers of manners, to prevent perſons 
from deviating from the paths of virtue, and from 
throwing themſelves into the arms of voluptuouf . 
neſs and vice. We have explained in another 
place what the different functions of the Cenſors 
were. | e La Hah 


A great number of competitors of the Ron 
ou 


families of Rome, five Patricians, and four Ple- 
beians, canvaſſed for the Cenſorſhip. But how- 
ever illuſtrious both the one and the other were by 
birth, not one of them eclipſed the merit of M. 


Porcius Cato. He had ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul - 


and elevation of genius, that in whatever rank 'of 
birth fortune had placed him, ſays Livy, he would 
infallibly have raiſed himſelf to the greateſt ho- 
nours by his perſonal merit. He wanted none of 


the talents neceſſary for ſucceeding in either public - 


or private affairs. He was equally capable of 


what either related to the city, or the country. We 


have ſeen citizens attain the great offices, ſome 

eloquence, ſome by their knowledge of the law, 
and others by their military abilities. (a) As to 
him, he had ſo happy, convertible, and univerſal 
a genius, that to whatever he applied it, it might 


be ſaid that he was born only for that. He was 


perſonally brave, and few officers had ſignalized 
themſelves more by particular actions of valour; 
and after his having attained the great employ- 
ments, he had been conſidered as one of the great- 


eſt and moſt able of Generals. During peace, if 
he was conſulted upon matters of law, he was a 


very learned counſellor; if a cauſe were to be 
pleaded, a very eloquent orator. ' He was not of 


(a) Huic verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad _ fuit, * na- 
tum ad id unum dueres, quodcumque ageret. 


the 


G. 
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A. R. 568. the number of thoſe, who acquired eſteem during 
e. their lives by the talent of ſpeaking, without leav- 


. 


ing behind them any monument of their eloquence. 
His, after having ſhone out during his life in act, 
was after his death conſigned to poſterity by writ- 
ings of all kinds, which were much admired. He 
compoſed many orations either for himſelf or his 
Friends, or againſt his adverſaries. His (a) ene- 
mies, who were very numerous, gave him no lit- 
_ tle employment, and on his fide he gave them no 
leſs. In the war which perpetually ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the Patricians, it cannot be faid 
whether they gave him moſt trouble, -or he made 
them ſuffer -moſt. It muſt be confeſſed, that he 
was of an auſtere, and even cruel, character, and 
that he carried his invectives to an exceſs of li- 
berty and groſſneſs. But, to make amends, he 
was to all the paſſions that ſway mankind, of 
a ſtrict and undeviating rigor of manners; equally 
deſpiſing both favour and riches ;z an enemy to all 
| ſuperfluous expence; ſo intrepid in dangers, and 
ſo indefatigable in labours, that it might almoſt 

ſaid, that his body and courage were of ſteel, the 
vigour of which time, that ſubdues all things, 
could never change or depreſs. For at fourſcore 
and fix years old having been cited before the Peo- 
ple, he pleaded his own cauſe, and left it in writ- 
ing; and at the age of fourſcore and ten, he ac- 


cuſed Servius Galba at the ſame tribunal. 


(a) Simultates nimio plures 
& exercuerunt eum, & ipſe 
exercuit eas. Nec facile dixe- 
ris, utrùm magis preſſerit eum 
nobilitas, an ille agitaverit no- 
bilitatem. Aſperi proculdu- 
bio animi, & linguz acerbz 
& immodice liberæ fuit ; ſed 


omnia, fregerit. 


invicti à cupiditatibus animi, 
& rigidz 228 con- 
temptor gratiæ, divitiarum: in 
A in patientia labo- 
ris periculique, ferrei propè 
corporis animique: quem ne 
ſenectus quidem, = ſolvit 
3V. 
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When Cato offered himſelf as a Candidate for A. R. — 


againſt him on all the occaſions of his life, did 
not fail to unite then to prevent his election. They 
eonſidered it as a diſgrace for the Nobility. to ſuf- 
fer perſons of obſcure birth, and, as they called 
them, New Men, to: be. raiſed-to the higheſt de- 
gree of honour, and the ſupreme of dignities. In- 
—— of this jealouſy, which was become 
in a manner natural to them, all Cato's competi- 
tors, who ſtood for this office at the ſame time, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to exclude him from 
tit, in order to obtain it for themſelves; L. Flaoſ- 
cus who had been Conſul with him, and who was 


the Cenſorſhip; the Patricians, who had: declared *** ©2%6 


far from oppoſing. him, muſt be excepted from 


this number; for it was he, as we have obſerved 
elſewhere, who had made Cato knowr to the Peo- 
le, and opened his way ta the great offices. And 
y, and thoſe not the leaſt to fear, many.,wha 
had made it their buſineſs to offend Cato on all 
occaſions, and who knew him to be a man that 
did not forget injuries; and others who lived in 
ſplendor , and magnificence, and were many of 


them conſcious of an irregular life and corruft 


manners: all theſe people dreaded the auſterity i 
a Cenſor, who in all times had declared againſt al 
pomp and luxury, the irreconcileable enemy of 
the criminal and inflexible in every eee oh 
to the duties of his offic. ha 
In the, midſt of ſuch violent — Cato, Fi 
far from having recourſe to flattery, or mean-ſub- 


miſſions, as was too much the cuſtom of candi-/ 


dates, appeared i in the public place with an almoſt 
menacing air, and reproached his enemies, t that 


« they only oppoſed him becauſe they _ Az a. 


e hended à free, firm, and determinate Cenſor. 
« At the ſame time he re 


ited to the citizens, 


68 "FINN the ils of 9 augmenting 
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“ perpetually, and threatening it with approaching 


A. C. 184. 4% ruin, they ought not to flatter themſelves that 


it was poſſible to cure them with gentle reme- 
« dies, and that it would be a wiſe part in them to 
& chuſe, for ſo important an operation, not the 
<« gentleſt and. moſt tender phyſicians, but the 
ce moſt reſolute and vigorous: And he did not 
<. heſitate to ſay, that the phyſicians of that cha- 
% racter, ſuch as were neceſſary, were himſelf 
<«< and Valerius Flaccus: that they were the only 
ones who could be expected to reform the new 
«abuſes, to cut away to the very root the luxu 

and. effeminacy which had already infected all 


< branches of the State, and e the 0. 


ſterity of the antient diſcipline.“ 
Rome muſt have had a very great idea of 


Cato'$«merit, himſelf extraordinary credit with 


every . body, and the Roman People themſelves 

© great fund of wiſdom, to make the choice they 
did. Notwithſtanding the cabal of the Nobility 
and Grandees, they not only unanimouſly elected 


Cato Cenſor, but gave him L. Valerius, whom 
he had deſired, and almoſt commanded, for his 

collegae. |. Virtue, though frequently enough deſ- 

piſed; ſometimes opens itſelf a way through _ 


greateſt obſtacles. - 1 


Catonemi- ' The commencement of their dn the G. 
rates bis ſorſhip gave great expectation, not without being 
Fiir ee dreaded by many. The firſt thing chat Cato did, 


3 was to nominate his friend and collegue, L. Va- 


Liv. lerids:Flaccus, Prince of the Senate. They de- 


xxxix. 42. prived ſeveral Senators of their dignity, one of 
which was no leſs illuſtrious by his birth, than the 


He 4. honourable offices he had born: this was L. Quin- 
grades L. ting Flamininus, a petſon of Conſular dignity, and 
Du brother of him that had conquered Philip. On 


Flamini- 


»»; the latter's requeſt; Cato gave his, reaſon for acting 


as: CO Ie It was very ſolid. This Quin- 
tius, 


18 1 — << Res are a _ 
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49s, whilſt: he commanded in Gaul. in quality of 6-3. 10 | 
Conſul, to pleaſe a courtezan, who had expreſſed 

a great  defire to ſee a man put to death, — a 
criminal to be brought from priſon, and to have 

his head cut off in the preſence of that harlot, 
whilſt they were at table. The circumſtances of 

this action are fifferently related; but are the ſame 

at bottom. The accuſed denied the fact. Cato 
offered him his oath: but he would not venture to 

go further; ſuch. Weight had the weiten and 
with the antient !! 

His conduct in . to Scipio Abaticus did His con- 
not do;him ſo much honour. -- On reviewing 2 = 
lags Knights, he took from him the horſe 25 . 

pt for him by the Commonwealth; that is, aticus is 
0 degraded him yo the rank of Knight. This * 
rigor was not approved, and ſeemed to proceed Liv. 
from the ſame ſource. as his envy and il will to mir 44. 
1 — Africanus. % umd de 
to's great deſign, which was highly worthy Efforts of 
of him had it been, poſſible for him to ſucced in Caro 4. 
it, was entirely to extirpate luxury, which he con- luxe 
ſidered as a cauſe that would one day inevitably"? 
ruin the Commonwealth. He could not attack it 
directly and with. open force: it began to grow 
univerſal, and had already infected all orders of 
the State. His only reſource was to give it indi- 
rect blows, and to endeavour to ſubvert it by 
Fran undermining it. One of the principal 
unctions of the Cenſors was to take of all che citi- 
zens accounts of their income, in order to tax 
them in proportion to it. They had authority to 
ſettle the value of each perſon's eſtate as they 
ſhould think fit. The citizens took an oath 
before they gave in their eſtimate; and it is — | 
ſerved, that none had given in falſe ones. This 
was an highly admirable fidelity, eſpecially in the 
ans! in a in 2 people uſually believe 
it 
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impunity.” 


Before Cures time, the moveables, Epe, 


| - etorhen; and women's toilets, were not incſuded in 
the eſtimate of the effects which the citizens were 
obliged to deliver to the Cenſors. Thefe are 
however things wherein luxury Hath à great Tcope 
for diſplaying itſelf. Cato tobłk them in; ii the 

manner we are going to relate. If che 8 we 
have juſt mentioned | coſt above fifteen thouſand 
aſſes, or, as Plutarch — it, above fifteen 


9s! Hundred drachmas, that is, about thirty-feven 


TE” — ef the value of fixteen theuſand aſſes; ot 
1 80 <\" hoadred und fn 


„ 


thouſand; and three for ever 
4 g vor e ON 


— ten ſhiillings. theſe: effects were mielucled in 
the eſtimate. After they were cauſed to be valtied 
a ten times as much ac they had coſt; att three 

— were laid on them às a tax for every thov- 


d of ſuck valuation: 40 that a thing, for ex- 


fourſcore pounds, he cauſed to be eſtimated at an 
 thoufand 4%, or four hundred 
r. laid about four and twenty ſhilfings 
ay of duty 1 Thus tax of about four and 
Iliny + wi laid upon a thing, which had 


be? L * 


v — 
not coſt, © 
ſcore pounds. e eee M219. WAR N. 

Slaves, deſore Cites, ' were ineluded zm he eſti- 
mates of eſtates; and actually ſometimesinade a 
great part of them: but only thoſe of above tw 
years of age were ſet down; Cato cauſed thoſe 
under chat age to be alſo included, who firice the 
haſt Cenſus had been bought at the rate of ten thou- 
fand aſſes or upwards: becauſe theſe were more 
frequently ' ſought after than others. They were 
valued at ten times as much as they had coſt, and 
conſequently at an hundred thouſand .afſes for ten 

thouſand were laid 
mentioned above. 


0 42 „ 
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was ot acta worth, above four. | 
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were an effectual remedy againſt luxury; becauſe 
in order to that it would be neceſſary to know how 
high theſe expences roſe, which might be carried 
to exceſs. But it ſeems to me; that Cato's prinei- 
ple was excellent in itſelf, and that if every thing 
which miniſters to luxury had great taxes laid up- 
on it, this would perhaps be a means, if not of 
deſtroying, at leaſt of conſiderably weakening and 
diminiſhing it. Would it not be rendering an 


French Nobility ſo worthy of eſteem and conſi- 


deration for their courage, and ſtill more for their 


zeal and devotion for their Prince, to aboliſn 
theſe idle and fooliſh» expences in armies, of 
which every body knows the inconvenience and 
pernicious conſequerices? 

Theſe reformations introduced. by Cato, and 
ſome others which I omit, occaſioned great ex- 


from the view of the. public good,. he diſregarded 
all theſe clamours, and continued firm and- inflexi- 
ble in the refolution he had taken. It appears, 


that the People, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 


whole nation great ſervice, and eſpecially the 


_ againſt him. But, as he acted folely _ 


* 
/ 
- 
4 9 


15 not know whether theſe new impoſitions 4. R. 568? 
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of the Great and Rich, generally applauded the 


manner, in which Cato acquitted himſelf of his 


Cenſorſhip. For they erected a ſtatue to him in 
the temple of Health, and placed at the bottom 
of it as an inſcription, not his battles, victories, 


and triumph, but what follows: To the honour , 


Cate, who having found the Roman Commonwealth itt 


4 ſtate of _—_ in reſpel to manners, re-eftabliſoed = 


and -reformed it during" bis Cenſorfoip ty ſacred de. 


crees, doi ſe inſtitutions, and ſalutary i L rut ions. Wins 
The People, bitherto, had not done him the 
like honour. And when many expreſſed their 
wonder to him, that abundance of ſom with- 
out merit or name had ſtatues, and that he had | 
Yor. VII. U a — done: 
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2 . none: I am better pleaſed, ſaid he, that it ſhould be 
* aſked why no flatue is ereBes to Cato, than why 
there is. 

The two Cenſors alſo applied themſelves to dif- 
ferent works for the convenience of the public. 
They cauſed ſeveral watering-places to be paved 
with ſtone, and the common ſewers to be cleanſed 
in the places which wanted that repair, and order- 

ed new ones to be made in mount Aventine, and 
other parts of the city where they were wanting. 
Cato, in particular, undertook to build a Baſilica 
or court of juſtice ar the expence of the public in 
the Forum, below the place where the Senate was 
held. The Nobility oppoſed him very much 
in this undertaking. The building was however 
compleated, and called after him Ba/ilica Portia 
a proof that Cato, according to the great princi- 
ple of the Roman People, approved as much pub- 
lic magnificence, as he was an enemy to private 

Pro Mur. pomp. Odit Populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, 

76. publicam magniſicentiam diligit. 

The Conſuls of this year did nothing re- 


markable. 
22 M. Cr Avius Manczllvs. 
Me Q. Fapivs LaBEO. 


The two new Conſul had Liguria "> their 
province. 

Gaul: avh, Some troops of the Gauls beyond the Alps, 

paſe the having entered Italy towards the end of the year 

Als into $66, by defiles hitherto unknown, had — 

* into the country of the Veneti, and without com- 


| are TH 22 mitting any ravages or hoſtilities there, had choſen 


not far from the place where Aquileia afterwards 
| ſtood, a place proper for building. The Romans 
had ſent Ambaſſadors over- the Alps to demand 
the cauſe in this proceeding, T hey were Tn 
12 - FIW : 2 at 
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that this enterprize had not been ſet on foot either 4250 782. 
. | EVE C. 183. 
by the authority or conſent of the nation, and that 
they did not know what thoſe Rome complained 
of were going to do in Italy. They were actually They Bui 
employed in building their town. The Prætor , 
had orders to prevent this enterprize, without em- x 
ploying the force of arms as long as he could f 
avoid it. That if he was compelled to declare Liv. xxxix. 
war, he ſhould apprize the Conſuls of it, it be- 5. 
ing the Senate's intention that one of them ſhould 
march his legions againſt thoſe Barbarians. ORs | 
From the time the report had ſpread amongſt Complaints 
the States bordering upon Macedonia, that "thoſe agar 
who went to Rome with complaints againſt Philip 3, _ 5 
had been heard there, and that many had found x,,,.. 
their advantage in it; a great: number of cities, Demerrius 
and even private perſons, went thither to relate nr, 
their grievances againſt a Prince, whoſe neigh- 52, f, 
bourhood coſt them all very dear, in hopes either Zack avith 
to be effectually redreſſed in reſpect to the injuries 4mba/a- 
they declared, or at leaft to have ſome conſolation 4. my 
from the liberty they ſhould have of deploring . 
them. King Eumenes amongſt the reſt, to whom, 
by decree of the Roman commiſſioners and Se- 
nate, the places in Thrace were to be ſurrendered, 
ſent Ambaſſadors, at the head of which was his 
brother Athenæus, to inform the Senate that Phi- 
lip did not withdraw his garriſons from Thrace, as 
he had promiſed to do, and to complain of his 
having ſent aid into Bithynia to Pruſias, who was 
then at war with Eumenes 3 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip, was then at 
Rome, whither, as we have ſaid, his father had 
actually ſent him to take care of his intereſts. He 
had a great number of points to anſwer alledged 
againſt his facher, the particulars of which would 
be tedious, and the diſcuſſion much too prolix. 
The Senate ſeeing that the young Prince, who 
. was 


4” 1 Vo 
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A. R. 569. was little accuſtomed to ſpeak in public, was con- 


d. 183. founded, cauſed him to be aſked, to ſpare him 


that pain, whether the King: his father had not 
given him ſome memorandums, and contented 


themſelves with his reading them. Philip juſtified 


himſelf in the beſt manner poſſible in reſpect to 
moſt of the facts alledged againſt him: but he 
particularly expreſſed how much he was diſcon- 
tented with the decrees paſſed in reſpect to him by 


the commiſſioners appointed by Rome, and with 


the manner-in which he had been treated. The 


Senate eaſily conceived to what all this tended ; 


and as the young Prince endeavoured to excuſe 
certain things, and declared in reſpect to others 


that every thing ſhould be done according to the 


dictates of Rome, the Senate anſwered, That 


Philip could not have acted a wiſer part, nor 


one more agreeable to the Senate, than ſending 


his ſon Demetrius to Rome to make his apo- 


&« logy. That as to the paſt, the Senate could 
ce overlook, forget, and endure things : 
ce that for the time to come, they confided in the 
& promiſes made by Demetrius. That though 
e he was upon the point of quitting Rome to re- 
ce turn into Macedinia, he left his good diſpoſi- 
<« tion, heart, and attachment for Rome as hoſ- 
ce tages, all which he could retain inviolably, 
ce without departing from his duty to his father. 


<« That out of conſideration for him, Am- 


cc baſſadors ſhould be ſent into Macedonia, to 
& rectify without noiſe or debate what might hi- 
e therto have been done contrary to regula- 
c tions. That for the reſt, the Senate was well 
ec pleaſed, that Philip ſhould know that he was 
& accountable to his ſon Demetrius for the man- 
& ner in which the Roman People acted in re- 
« gard to him.” After this audience the young 
Prince ſet out for Macedonia. | Theſe marks 1 

conſi- 


N * 
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_ eonlideration which the Senate gave him to raiſe 4. R. 3. 
his credit with his father, ſerved only to excite n 
| envy againſt him, and in the ſequel occaſioned his 
deſtruction. | A a: | | 
_ Livy, in relating the unfortunate end of the Deaths of 
illuſtrious Philopœmen, which may. be found in % 1 


HJIVIOUS 


the Antient Hiſtory, obſerves, that many au- g,,., 
thors, both Greek and Roman, have thought pro- Liv.xxxix. 
per to apprize poſterity, that this year had been 50. 
famous for the deaths of the three greateſt Captains Val VI 
of their time, Philopœmen, Hannibal, and P. . 
Scipio Africanus; an obſervation, which does 
great honour to the General of a little Republic, 
ranked upon the level with the two, moſt illuſtrious 
Generals of the two moſt powerful States of the 
world. e | SY 
We have loft ſight of Hannibal, ſince the ſhame- Dar er 
ful peace Antiochus concluded with the Romans, Hannibal. 
one condition of which was, that he ſhould deliver N 
up 8 man. Hannibal did not give him time, — Nep. 
and firſt retired to the iſle of Crete, and then to in Annib. 
Prufias King of Bithynia, to whom he did great 2 . 
ſervice in the war, that, Prince ſoon after under- E 
took againſt Eumenes King of Pergamus, the 2 
friend and ally of the Romans. The latter did 
not leave him long in repoſe, and cauſed com- 
plaints to be made to Pruſias of his giving aſylum 
to the declared enemy of the Romans. Pruſias, 
to make his court to them, was not afraid to be- 
tray his gueſt. Hannibal having found all the 
paſſages Fized through which he endeavoured to 


eſcape, cauſed the poiſon to be brought him, 
which he had kept a great while in order to uſe it 
on this occaſion, and holding it in his hands, Let 
us, ſaid he, deliver the Rgman People from the ap- 
prehenfions they have bad ſo long, fince they have not 
patience to wait the death of an old man. Their 
victory of this day m_ a man diſarmed and be- 
EW 3 
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Gauls dri- 
den o«t of the Alps into Italy with deſign to ſettle there, and 


2 Here they 
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A. R. 569. frayed, will not do them much honour with poſterity. 
. After having vented imprecations againſt Pruſias, 


and invoked againſt him the gods, protectors and 
avengers of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he 
ſwallowed the poiſon, and died at che age of xy 
five years. 

Not to interrupt the ſeries of our hiſtory, 1 


| ſhall refer my reflexions upon the characters of 


Hannibal and Scipio to another place, though 
they ſhould naturally come in here. 
We have related above, that Gauls had paſſed 


were actually employed in building themſelves. a 
city in the country of the Veneti. Aſſoon as the 
Conſul Marcellus appeared, thoſe Barbarians fur- 


Liv xxxix. rendered themſelves to him. They were twelve 


thouſand in number, moſt of them with no other 
arms than what they had taken in the country. It 
was not with great difficulty that they could re- 
ſolve to deliver them up, as well as the other ef- 
fects they had taken in their way, or had brought 
with them. Accordingly they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Rome with their complaints. When they were 
introduced into the Senate by the Pretor C. Vale- 
rius, they repretented, ++. that having been obliged 
eto abandon Gaul tueir country, that was not 
capable of WT the too great multitude of 
inhabitants, they had paſſed the Alps in queſt 


f ſome Ss elſewhere. That they had 


« ſtopt in the firſt place they found uncultivated 
sand uninhabited, where they had begun to build 
« themſelves Wert, which manifeſted that they 
neither came with deſign to hurt any body, nor 
to uſurp either cities or countries from other 
« States. That this was their ſituation, when 
« Marcellus fummoned them to ſurrender, dr to 


prepare for war. That as to them, preferring 


0 à certain peace, though little honourable to the 
War 


« war with which they were menaced, they had at a - 


« firſt more really relied on the faith of the Roman 
People, than ſubmitted to their power. That 


cc 
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« ſome few days after they had been ordered to a- 
« bandon their city and lands; and that at the time 


(„ 


they meditated retiring without noiſe, and to go 


c“ in queſt of an abode into ſome other country 
« where they might be ſuffered to ſtay, all their 
« arms and the other effects, which they could 
_ « either carry off or drive before them, had been 
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taken away. That they deſired the Senate and 
People of Rome not to treat them, who had 
ſurrendered without committing any hoſtility, 
with more rigour than enemies conquered by 
the force of arms.” ' . 14 


The Senate replied, That, though they were 


in the wrong to enter Italy, and to build a city 


in a country, which did not belong to them, ' 


without the permiſſion of the Roman magi- 
ſtrates who commanded in the province, how- 


ever they did not approve of the rigor with 
which a People who had ſurrendered, had been 


uſed. That therefore they would fend Am- 


baſſadors with them to the Conſul, to order 
him to reſtore all that had been taken from 


them, on condition that they would return into 


their country. That the ſame Ambaſſadors 
ſhould paſs the Alps, to declare to the chiefs of 
the States who inhabit on the other ſide, that 


they ſhould keep their ſubjects in their own 


country. That the mountains which ſeparated 


them were the bounds nature itſelf. ſeemed to 


have placed with deſign, and rendered almoſt 
impracticable, in order to divide the two re- 


gions; and that thoſe who ſhould endeavour 


to paſs them for the future, ſhould repent it.“ 
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28 . The States, who inhabited the othet fide of the 
5. Alps, gave the Ambafladors a very cburteous and 
rational anſwer. * Their elders even complained 
ef the too great lefty, with which the Roman 
& People hid treated a body of men, who hav= 
& ing quitted their country without/ordet of the 
« nation, had undertaken to build à eity in 4 
% forcign one, without permiſſion from thoſe 
« to whom it belonged. That their temerity de- 

& ſerved to be portes ſeverely, to make others 

„ not defirous of doing the fame.“ After this 
diſcourſe, they made the Romans preſents, and 
attended them out of honour to the frontiers of 

their country. - „„ 
Marcellus having thus driven the ſtrangers out 

of the province, with the permiſſion of the Se- 

Kew ls, Date went to tri. All he did there was to found 
hong. . a colony of Latins at Aquileia, Two of Romans 
were ' alfo ſettled, the one at Modena (Miitina) 

and the other at Parma: and laſtly, one of Ro- 

mans alſo at Saturnia, in the territory called Cale- 

tranus ger. FF 


AR. He. Cx. Brus ThphiLvs, 
t Ss. L. EMIL Tus Pur us. 


Paulus Emilius did not attain the Conſulſhip, 
till after having ſuffered ſeveral repulſes, which 
frequently happen to the moſt deſerving perſons, 
Theſe repulſes were probably an effect of his cool, 
grave, Erics character, which did not know 
how to makę ſubmiſſions, and aſſume inſinuating 

Different manners for careſſing and ſoothing the People. 

rept We have obſerved before, that Demetrius the 
turn of ſon of Philip was returned from Rome into Ma- 
Demetrius cedonia. That Prince's return had different effects 
in Maceds- there according to the different diſpoſition of peo- 
Livxxzix Ple. Thoſe, who were extremely ee 


. 5 " 


— 
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of the conſequences of the rupture with the Ro- 4. R. 570. . 


mans, and of the war for which preparations were 
making, looked with a good eye upon Deme- 
trius, in hopes he would prove a reconciler and 
author of peace. Beſides which they conſidered 
him as the perſon who was to afcend the throne 
after his father's death. For, though he was the 
youngeſt brother, he had the advantage over Per- 
ſeus of being indiſputably legitimate, whereas Per- 
ſeus, though owned as ſuch by Philip, paſſed either 
for the ſon of a concubine, or even as ſuppoſititious. 
Neither was it doubted but that the Romans would 
place Demetrius upon his tather's throne, Perſeus 
not having any credit with them. Theſe were 
the common reports. | 


- Accordingly Perſeus on one fide was highly E. gives 
anxious, left the advantage of ſeniority ſhould 4% #rother 
prove but a weak: title for him, his brother having 5, © 
all other advantages; and on the other, Philip 404, wen 
rightly judging, that he ſhould not have it in his his farber 
wer to diſpoſe of the throne according to his own 29 74a- 
vl, looked wich a jealous eye upon, and dreaded n 


the too great credit of his younger ſon. He alſo 
ſaw with pain a kind of ſecond court formed, even 
during his life and before his eyes, by the afflu- 
ence and numbers of the Macedonians, who flock- 
ed to the houſe of Demetrius. It muſt be owned, 
that the young Prince himſelf was not ſufficiently 
attentive to prevent or remedy the malignity of 
people. Inſtead of endeavouring to diſarm envy 
by kind, modeſt, and polite behaviour; he only 
oked and exaſperated it by à certain air of 
| havghtineſs, which he had brought with him from 
Rome; piquing himſelf upon the marks of di- 
ſtinction he had received there, and openly de- 
claring that the Senate had granted him many 
things, which it had before refuſed his father. 
We ſee here what vanity and blind „ 
| © 
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A. R. 550. for one's own merit, whether true or falſe, pro- 


5 duces. This is a failing common enough in young 


Lords and Princes, and which renders their beſt 
qualities uſeleſs, and often even pernicious. | 

Philip's diſcontent increaſed ſtill more upon the 
arrival of the new Ambaſſadors, to whom Deme- 
trius almoſt paid his court more regularly than to 


his father himſelf; eſpecially when he ſaw himſelf 


obliged to abandon Thrace, to draw off his gar- 


riſons from it, and to undergo other mortifications 
conformably to the decrees of the firſt commiſſio- 
ners, or in effect of new orders arrived from 
Rome. He did not obey without repugnance, 


and inward rage; but however he obeyed, to a- 


void drawing a war upon his hands, for which he 
Was not yet ſufficiently prepared. At the ſame time 


Hient 


ta remove all ſuſpicion that he had ſuch thoughts, 
he carried his arms into the heart of Thrace 
againſt people, for whoſe intereſts ie Romans had 5 


no kind of concern. 


But his real diſpoſitions were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who 
had ſigniſied the Senate's orders to Philip, wrote 
that all the diſcourſe and meaſures taken by the 
King indicated an approaching war. The better 


exd cruel tO — himſelf of the maritime cities, he made 
me«ſurrs of all the inhabitants and their families quit them, 


251 lap 1 


2p to 
hs people. 
Liv xl. 
Js 4» 


tranſplanted them into the moſt northern part of 
— and placed Thracians and other bar- 
barous nations in them, upon whom he believed 
he could more rely. The whole country rung 
with complatats, groans, and curſes againſt Philip, 
He only became more furious in the effect, and 
exerciſed unheard- of cruelties againſt his people. 
The reader may ſee a deſcription of them in the 


VIII volume of the Antient Hiſtory, and par- 


ticularly the deplorable fate of an whole illuſtrious 
famihy reduced to deſpair. 45 
The 
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The horror of that tragical event excited new A. R. 570. 
deteſtation of Philip. He was publickly abhor- m5 
red as a cruel tyrant, and horrid imprecations were 
every where vented againſt: him and his children, 
(a) which ſoon had their effect, ſays Livy, the 
gods giving him up to a blind fury, which carried 
him to the greateſt extremes againſt his own 

blood. e e Ee 
Perſeus ſaw with infinite pain and grief, that 4. N. 577. 
the regard for his brother Demetrius in Macedo- Philip 8 
nia, and his credit with the Romans, increaſed on he in- 
every day. We have in the Antient Hiſtory re-/ormation 
lated the ſecret plot of that wicked Prince againſt 7 /4/* 
Demetrius, to ſecure the throne to himſelt in pre- ures, 
judice of him: the accuſation which was brought Perſcus, 
againſt him before Philip: the pleadings of both puts Deme- 
the brothers: the ſentence of death paſſed by the N 
King upon Demetrius in effect of the depoſitions Liv. xl. 
of witneſſes ſuborned by Perſeus, which he cauſed 5—15. 
to be executed in private by giving him poiſon. 
- Two years paſſed, without any thing of the He die of 
plot formed by Perſeus againſt his brother being _ 
diſcovered. Philip however felt the moſt excef- 4, lu log 
ſive,grief and remorſe, inceſſantly lamented the ce. him. 
death of his ſon, and reproached himſelf with his Liv. xl. 
own cruelty. The ſurviving ſon, who conſidered 5436. 
himſelf already as King, and to whom the cour- 
tiers began to pay homage as to one who was ſoon 
to be their maſter, gave him no leſs anguiſh, He 
was highly enraged to ſee his age deſpiſed, ſome 
expecting his death with impatience, and others not 
ſo much as waiting till it arrived. The entire 
diſcovery of the plot formed againſt Demetrius, 
raiſed. his grief to the higheſt exceſs. Tormented 


with the continual want of ſleep, he imagined that 


| (a) Quz dirz brevi ab omnibus diis exauditz, ut ſeviret  * 
ipſe in ſuum ſanguinem, effecerunt. Liv. . 


1 | he 
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+ 579. he ſaw the ghoſt of his ſon Demetrius almoſt every 
*2. night, which reproached him with his death, and 
_ uttered curſes againſt him. He rook meaſures to 
prevent Perſeus from enjoying the fruits of his 
crime, as well as impunity. But he wanted time. 
He expired, lamenting one of his ſons, and 
curſing the other, after having reigned nyo 
years. Perſeus aſcended the throne. 
I reſume the thread of the hiſtory, fram which 
I departed, in order to put what 1 had o con- 
cerning Philip all together 
Noching conſiderable paſſed during the gyoth 
year of Rome, neither in Liguria, which was 
the province of the two Conſuls, nor in cither of 
the Spains. 
Diſpute The moſt remarkable event of this year was a 
between judgment paſſed by the Roman commiſſioners be- 
glace, tween the Carthaginian People and King Maſi- 
and Ma. nila. - The queſtion was concerning the poſſeſſion 
finiſa. of a territory of which Gala, Maſiniſſa's father, 
Liv. al. had deprived the Carthaginians. Syphax had af- 
* terwards driven Gala out of it, and reftored it 
to the Carthaginians in conſideration of Afdry- 
bal his father-in-law. And laftly, the current 
year, Maſiniſſa had retaken it from the Carthagi- 
nians. The affair was debated by the two par- 
ties, before the commiſſioners of Rome ſent to A- 
- frica, with no leſs heat than it had been before diſ- 
puted ſword in hand. The Carthaginians 
« thought they had a good right to reclaim a 
c territory which had firft belonged to their an- 
& ceftors, and which Syphax had reſtored to 
<« them. This was a double title to them, on 
„Which they much inliſted. Maſiniſſa, on his 
« fide, affirmed, that he had retaken a diſtrict, 
« which had been part of his father's dominions, 
. and which belonged to him by right of ſucceſ- 
6 a and even by * of — 1 - 
| & ſides 
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e ſides the goodneſs of his cauſe, he actually had AR. 576 
« jt in poſſeſſion.” The deputies left it fo with- OE 
out paſſing” a final 21 OT which — referred 
to tne Senate. | 
P. a CETHEGUS | 2 Me 721 
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Aſſoon as £: Zmilius Paulus, to whom, after Succeſsful 
his Conſulſhip, the command in Liguria had been 7, 
continued, ſaw the ſpring return, he made his e 
r march into the country of the Ligurians In- 122 

Tbe enemy ſeeing him incamped upon 25—28. 
their Inns ſent Ambaſſadors to him, in appear- 
ance to aſk peace, but in reality to view his force, 
and the ſituation of his camp. Emilius having 
refuſed to hearken to any accommodation, till they 
had previouſly ſurrendered, they ſeemed inclined 
to ſubmit, but at the fame time demanded time 
to make a nation enter into the ſame diſpoſition, 
which, faid they, is intractable and barbarous. 
The Conſul gave them a truce for ten days, to 
which they deſired him to add another favour : 
this was, not to ſend his ſoldiers to fetch wood 
and forage beyond the neighbouring mountains, 
becaufe that was the only cultivated' part of their 
country, , Aﬀoon as they had obtained this point, 

they drew together all their troops behind thoſe  \ 
mountains, from which they had had the addreſs 
to remove the enemy. When they were in a con- 
dition to act, they came with an infinite multitude 
of troops to attack the Proconſul's camp, who 
expected nothing leſs, and at the ſame time af- 
faulted it at all the gates. They- continued this 
aſſault the whole day with ſo much vigour, that 
they did not leave the Romans either the means 
for making their troops quit the camp, or the 
ground neceſſary for _— up. All 2 
omans 
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A. R. 551. Romans could do, was to croud about the gates. 
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to inform them of Emilius's danger. 
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by cloſing them with their bodies. 
After ſunſet, when the enemy were retired, E- 


milius ſent two of the horſe to Piſæ with er to 


the Conſul Cn. Bæbius, by which he deſired him 


to come and extricate him out of a danger into 
which the enemy had brought him, by a frau- 


dulent ſurprize under the pretext of a truce. Bæ- 


bius had unfortunately ſent his troops elſewhere. 


All that he could do was to write to the Senate, 
'The Ligu- 
rians returned to the charge the next day. . The 


Proconſul might have removed before their return, 


and quitted his lines: but he believed it better. to 
keep his ſoldiers within his intrenchments, and gain 


time, till troops might arrive from Piſæ to his 


aſſiſtance. | 

Bæbius's letter occaſioned great conſternation in 
the city, and the more, becauſe it did not ſeem 
poſſible for any aid to arrive in time. However, 
the Conſuls were made to ſet out. Emilius not 
hearing any thing from Bæbius, believed that his 


horſemen had been ſeized, and reſolved to rely 


only upon himſelf. The enemy's aſſaults were 
much leſs vigorous than the firſt: day's.' They did 


not take arms, till after having filled themſelves 


with meat and wine. On quitting their intrench- 


ments, they diſperſed without keeping their ranks, 
aſſuring themſelves that the Romans would not 


venture to advance out of their camp to meet 
them. They came on in this manner, when the 
Romans, whom Amilius had drawn up in battle, 
and had exhorted in the ſtrongeſt terms to do their 
duty well, ſeconded by the cries of all thoſe who re- 
mained in the camp, ſoldiers, ſervants, ſutlers, 


ſallied through all their gates, and charged the Li- 
gurians. The latter, as much terrified by this 


unex- 


where they ſtopt the enemy, leſs by fighting, than 


r 1 0 


tr ed 2 K — £ awe 


unexpected attack as if they had fallen into ſome 4. R. 621. 
ambuſcade, were at firſt amazed, aad having ſuf. nt 
tained the fury of the enemy for ſome time, they 
fled with ſome precipitation. Zmilius ordered 
his horſe to purſue them, and to give no quarter 
to ſuch as ſhould fall in their way; This was not _ 
a flight, but a total defeat, and the ſlaughter was 
horrible. In their diſorder they took refuge in 
their camp, which they ſoon ſurrendered- to the 
victors. More than fifteen thouſand men were 
killed that day, and about two thouſand five hun- 
dred taken priſoners. Three days after the whole 
nation of the Ligurians Ingauni ſurrendered to the 
Proconſul, and gave him hoſtages. The Liguri- 
ans alſo practiſed piracy. C. Matienus at the 
ſame time took two and thirty ſhips from them. 

Emilius ſent this news to Rome, and to de- 
mand permiſſion to quit a province, where nothing 
farther remained for him to do, to march back his 
troops with him, and to diſmiſs them. He ob- 
tained all that he aſked of the Senate, who beſides, 
on his account, decreed feaſts and thankſgivings 

for three days in all the temples. ppp, 62 
„The Romans gained alſo a very conſiderable Cor4-ro- 
advantage in Hiſpania Citerior. Q. Fulvius, who 4e 
commanded there in quality of Prætor, gave the Z, i 
Celtiberians battle, near the city of Ebora. He „ 
acted in it with no leſs valour than good conduct. Liv. xl. 
The enemies left three and twenty thouſand upon 3133. 
the field of battle: and four thouſand eight hun- 
dred were taken priſoners. Above five hundred 
horſes were alſo taken, with fourſcore and eighteen 
enſigns. This victory was followed with the taking 
of Contrebia, and a new defeat of the enemy, 
who again loſt twelve thouſand men, four hundred 
horſe, with ſixty- two enſigns. The number of 
the priſoners amounted to above five thouſand. 


This 
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A. R. 577 This year the tomb of Numa Pompilius with 
Nang; his books were found in digging up the ground: 
tomb found They have been ſpoken of elſewhere. * 
in the Manius Acilius Glabrio, in dedicating the tem- 
Liv. x ple of Piety, cauſed the firit gilt ſtatue which had 
| been ſeen nne 
5 gilt ther Glabrio. * 
, The Proconful L. Emilius Paulus triumphed 
The Ligu. Over the Ligurians Ingauni. What contributed to 
rians a2 render this triumph more famous, for neither gold 
peace. nor ſilver were carried in it, was an embaſſy, 
Liv. xl. which the Ligurians had ſent to Rome, to demand 
* peace for all futurity, and to aſſure the Senate that 
the Ligurians were fully determined never more to 
take arms, if not by the order and for the ſer- 
vice of the Romans. The Prætor Q. Fabius an- 
ſwered them in the name of the Senate: That 
this language of the Ligurians was not new; 
& but that it concerned — moſt to think and 
« act in a new manner, and conformably to 
their promiſes. That they ſhould go to — 
« Conſuls, and punctually execute what they ſhould 
ce be directed. That thoſe magiſtrates were the 
«< only perſons, to whom the Senate would re- 
_ « fer themſelves in reſpect to the ſincerity of the 
<« intentions of the Ligurians:* 
Heftages The Roman People this year reſtored an lows 
reſtored to dred of their hoſtages to the Carthaginians; and 
— not only contented with leaving them in peace 
* themſelves, they procured it for them from 
Maſiniſſa, who with his troops occupied the 
diſtrict in diſpute between 1 and 70 e 


ginians. 
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2 par death of che latter of. theſe wa Conſuls The Ligu- 
delayed. the departure of the troops for ſome time. Apu- 
However, P. Cornelius and M. Bæbius, who had 3 
done nothing memorable in their Conſulſhip, planted in- 
marched their army into the 2 of the Li- # San. 
gurians Apuani. Thoſe people, who did not 11, l. 
expect that they ſhould be attacked before the ar- eee 
riyal of the new Conſuls, ſurrendered to the num- | 
ber of twelve thouſand. The two Proconſuls, af. 
ter having wrote to the Senate for advice, reſolved | 
to remove them from the mountains into the 

- plains, and to ſuch a diſtance from their | country, 
that they ſhould loſe all hopes of ever returning 
to it again. They were convinced that was the 
only means for terminating. the war on that fide, 
They, therefore commanded the Ligurians Apuani 
to quit the mountains which they occupied, with 
their wives, children, and all their effects, in or- 
der to be tranſplanted into Samnium. The Li- 
gurians firſt ſent deputies to. the Roman Generals, 
to conjure: them not to compel them to abandon- 
the country, which had given them birth, their 
houſhold gods, and the tombs of their anceſtors; 
offering for the reſt to deliver up their arms, and 
to give hoſtages. But finding the Proconſuls in- 
exorable, and Knowing that they were not ſtrong 
enough to ſuſtain the war, they determined to 
obey. They ere therefore made to remove at 
the expence of the Commonwealth to the place al- 
lotted them, to the number of forty thouſand, 
men, with their wives, and children. A ſuffici- 
ently conſiderable ſum was given them to purchaſe 
the r they Wand! have occaſion for in their 
ol. VII. =. new 
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4. R. 572-new ſettlement. The two Preconſuls were charged 
2 -*with the diſtribution of the new land, and of all 
= relating to it. When the whole was terminated, 

they led back the army under their command to 

Rome, and obtained the honour of a triumph. 

They were the firſt Generals, who triumphed 
without having made war, Len 

The Celi- The ſame year, the Celtiberians knowing, that 

2 _ the Proprætor Fulvius Flaccus was to paſs through 

fare”), certain defile, they laid ambuſcades for him; 


Fulvius in 


ambuſcad:5and aſſoon as the Romans were in them, they 


laid for charged them ſuddenly at the ſame time on two _ 


us ſides. Flaccus, having ordered the ſoldiers to 
Liv xl. halt, made them lay down their baggage in an 
39. heap, and without ſhewing any fear or perplexity, 
drew up his troops in battle, © pars to the 
ſoldiers, © that they had to deal with an enemy, 
* whom they had already twice forced to ſur- 
render. That what they had now more than 
formerly, was not force or courage, but guilt 
“ and perfidy. That they ſhould be obliged to 
them for a glorious and illuſtrious return into 
* their country; whereas 2. were preparing 
<«< to go home only with the fame of their paſt 
« exploits. That on arriving at Rome they would 
* carry thither their ſwords almoſt ſtill ſmoking 
« with blood newly ſhed, and adorn their triumph 

* with ſpoils almoſt reeking with blood.” 
He ſaid no more. The enemies fell upon the 
Romans, and the fight, which was already begun 
at both extremities, ſoon extended throughout the 
whole army. They fought every where with e- 
ual animoſity. But the Spaniards ſoon finding 
that they could not withſtand the Roman legions 
by fighting in front, endeavoured to break them, 
by attacking them in a point or wedge, This was 
a kind of eharge in which they had fo * the 
. & a vVan- 
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i advantage, that wherever they attacked, it was — Ry 87> 
put the legions into ſome diſorder, and had almoſt 
Cake the main body. But Flaccus, ſpurring on 
to the cavalry of the legions, ſaid to them: If 


impoſſible to ſuſtain them. In conſequence they 


* you do not ſtop the enemy, our infantry will 


* ſoon be routed. Double your ranks by uniting. 


« the horſe of the two legions; and in order to 
«© charge the enemy with more force, unbridle 
* your horſes, and ride on full ſpeed, This 
ſingular practice was common with the Romans. 
They immediately executed what was commanded, 
fell upon the Spaniards, broke all their lances, re- 
pulſed them a gteat way, and made a great ſlaugh- 


ter of them. The cavalry of the allies, after the 
example of the Rom̃an horſe, alſo charged this 


half defeated body, and compleated their over- 


throw. As this body was the ſole hope of the 


enemy, the defeat of ir drew on that of the 
whole army. The ſlaughter was great. Seventeen 
thouſand Celtiberians remained upon the place: 
more than three thouſand were taken, with two 
hundred and ſeventy ſeven enſigns, and almoſt 
eleven hundred horſe. This victory coſt Fulvius 
dear. He loſt four hundred and ſeventy-twWo Ro- 
man citizens, a thouſand and nineteen allies of the 
Latin name, and three thouſand Spaniſh auxiliary 


troops. The Romans after this advantage, which 
was an high addition of glory to them, returned 


to Tarraco. | | 
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The Prator Ti. Sempronius, who arrived there Mas” 
two days before, came to meet Fulvius, and con- returns to 
gratulated him on the great advantages he had Rene, 


gained over the enemies of the Commonwealth. 
| Thoſe two Generals eaſily agreed upon the troops 
which ſhould be diſmiſſed, and thoſe which ſhould 
remain in the province. After they had regulated 
every thing with perfect 3 Fulvius embarked 
OY * the 


with great 


g/ory. 


— + How * * _— — . 
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A1 578. the ſoldiers, who were diſmiſſed, and Sempronius 


o. marched his troops into Celtiberia. 


Expediti- The two Conſuls had Liguria for their province. 
on: of the They led their legions thither by different routes. 
Confals poſtumius with the firſt} and third, ſeized the 


_ gs mountains of Baliſta and Suiſmont, a by ſhut- 


Liv. xl. ting up the narrow paſles, through which t e ene- 
41. my received their proviſions, he ſtarved them, 
and by the want of all neceſſaries to life, re- 
duced them to the neceſſity of ſubmitting. Ful- 

vius, who had been ſubſtituted to Calpurnius with 

the ſecond and fourth, having attacked the Apua- 

ni, who inhabited upon the. banks of the river 
Macra, on the fide of Piſz, he reduced them to 
ſurrender, and having embarked to the number of 

ſeven thouſand, he tranſported them to Naples a- 

long the Coaſt of Tuſcany. From thence he 

made them go to Samnium, and incorporated them 

with their countrymen, giving them alſo ſome 

lands to cultivate. As to the Ligurians who in- 

habited the mountains, Poſtumius cauſed their 

vines to bg pulled up, their corn to be burnt, and 

by dint of making them ſuffer all the calamities 

of war, he reduced them to ſurrender, and to de- 

| liver up their arms. 

Complaints This ſame year, L. Duronius, Prætor the year 


Ka, before, who had been appointed to check the pi- 


Gentius 


King of TAcies committed by the Illyrians upon the coaſts 
Ilhricum. of Italy, returned to Rome. After having related 
Liv. xl. in the Senate what he had done in his province, he 
4? . affirmed, © that King Gentius was the author of 
T all the robberies committed upon the ſea, That 
e all the ſhips which had plundered the coaſts of 

e the ſea called Mare Superum belonged to him. 

4 That he had ſent Ambaſſadors to that Prince to 
complain of thoſe hoſtilities, but that they could 
« not gain admittance to him.” On the other 
ſide, en had ſent to Rome, to repreſent to 
the 
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the Senate, * that exactly at the time the Roman 4. R. OY 
<« Ambaſladers came to his court, to make their*” 

e remonſtrances, he was at the extremity of ow Re 
Kingdom dangeroully.ill. That he had defired 
the Senate not to give credit to the falſe accuſa 8 

<< tions, which his enemies had conceived to do 

« him hurt.“ However, Duronius added to 

what he had ſaid, that many Roman citizens and 
allies of the Latin name, had been inſulted and 
abuſed in his dominions; that it was even aid, | 
that he had many Roman citizens priſoners in . 
Corcyra. The Senate decreed, that they ſhould .-_ - 
all be brought to Rome, and that the Prætor Cc 
Claudius ſhould take cognizance of this affair, be- 

fore an anſwer ſhould be Terenes t to bu and 

his Ambaſſadors. 226 

C. Mænius — ol Sarfligia, to Shown: com- Ge 
miſſion had been given to inform againſt the poi- π e of 
ſoners in Italy, at the diſtance of ten miles from 1 
Rome, informed the Senate, that he had already Ibid. 43. 
condemned three thouſand perſons convicted of | —_ 
that crime: but that the number of the guilty in- 
creaſed in proportion to his enquiries. 

The people of Cumæ, who were Greeks by 
origin, were granted permiſſion to uſe the La- 
tin tongue in their public Acts, and to cry the 
merchandizes to be ſold by auction in the ſame 
language. 

At the ſame time, Q. Fulvius Flaccus returned Fitviss 
from Spain to Rome full of glory, and whilſt he triumphs | 
lodged out of Rome waiting the day of his tri- 7%. e 
umph, he was created Conſul with -i * Manlius 4, 3 
Acidinus his brother. This is the only example of ,,“ 
two brothers being callegues in the Conſulſhip, Cov/ud. 
as Velleius Paterculus II. 8. obſerves. Some few 
days after he triumphed over the Celtiberians. 


' * This Manlius ras the own brother of RO but bad been 
828 into the fanihy of the Manlii, © | 
X 3 x Vil- 


n Föorvrus, MAxrius, Coat i 
A R. 572 L Villius Tribune of the People then paſſed: the 


fia law firſt law which determined the neceſſary age for 
Annalis. entering into each magiſtracy: which occaſioned 
Liv. xl. Villius to be ſirnamed rar We have already 
44+ obſerved elſewhere, that the age required for the 
| Quæſtorſhip, was twenty-ſeven ; for the Curule 
Adileſhip thirty- ſeven; for the Pretorſhip forty 
for the Confulſhip forty-three. The cuſtom was 
uſually the ſame before: Fils _ hore thy A J 


and eſtab] iſhed i. 
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Games ce- The Conſul Fulvius, in his laſt battle with the 
lebrated by Celtiberians, had engaged by vow to celebrate. 
my * games in honour of Jupiter, and cauſe a temple 
to be built to Equeſtrian Fortune. The games 
were celebrated _ ten days with great 1 
nificence. ; 
Recorcilia- The aſſemblies were vewards held for the 
tion of the election of Cenſors. The People's choice fell upon 
"one _ M. Æmilius Lepidus, who a little before had been 
2 lug raiſed to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, and 
been d- upon M. Fulvius Nobilior, who had triumphed 
claredene- Over the /Etolians. There was a mutual enmity 
page berween them, which had broke out in violent 
45, 46, & conteſts both in the Senate and before the People. 
51,52. The new Cenſors at this time being come, ac- 
cCording to cuſtom, to take their plates upon the 
Corule chairs in the field of Mars, near the altar 
of that god, the moſt conſiderable of the Senators 
followed them thither with a great multitude of 
citizens, and Q. Cæcilius Metellus ſpoke to them | 
in theſe terms: 
We well know, Cenſors, that the Roman People 
| bave juſt made you the arbiters and Juages. of our 
condutt ; and that in this capacity, | it is we wha 
8 * ars 
N 


Forvivs,, Maxt ius, Conſuls; 
art to receive your opinions and remonſtrances, and 


not you ours. Permit us however to obſerve ' what + 


gives offence in you to all perſons of worth, or at lea 
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what they are deſirous that you ſhould amend. When 
we conſider each of you ſeparately, Emilius, andyoit 


Fulvius, we do not know any perſons in Rome that 
wwe would prefer to you, if we were to give our 
Sſuffrages again. But when we ſee you both together 


we cannot help apprehending, that you are very ill 
Joined, and having grudges at heart against each 


other, it is of no conſequence that you have the eſteem 
and affetion of all the reſt of the citizens. , You have 
been at variance a great while, which cannot but ſit 
heavy upon you. But it is much to be feared, that, 
from this day, it will become infinitely more ſo to us 
and the Commonwealth, than it is ta you. Me could 
-» repeat. many rgaſons, which would juſtify our appre: 
benſion, "if it were not doing you a kind of injury, to 
conſider your diſſention and hatred as irreconcileable, 
Me all bath in general and particular conjure you thi 
day to put an end to your enmity in this ſacred and ve: 
nerable place. After the Roman People have united 
you with each other by aſſociating you. in the, ſame 
ace, give us the joy of being able to flatter, ourſelves, 
that on our fide we have alſo reunited you by a ſincere 
and perfect reconciliation, You have the fiſt of the 


Senators to ſettle, the review of the Knights to made, 


the number and cenſus of the citizens to adjuſt, an 
to cloſe the luſtrum. In theſe functions, and in almoj 


all thoſe of your charge, you uſe this form; May 


. 


** 
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4. R.'573-gods. Romulus and T. Tatius, after having fought 

_ ehe fee in band in the midſt "of Rome, ptr | few 
wards in the ſame%ity in peate and union. Not only 
private diſſenſions, but wars themſetves, * are termi- 
nated by put c agreements; and woe bade ofen ſeen 
States, from enemies that they*were, become fuithful 
allies, and ſometimes fellow*tttizns of the ſame caun- 
try. The Albans, after Ib rum of thely city, re- 


oy 


moved to Rome, and were jneorpornted with its in- 


r with” tht Roman People. This maxim, 
RIENDSHIPS OUGHT TOBE IMMORTAL, AND EN- 
M1TIES MOR'P'aL, became à proverb, only betauſe 
its truth made impreſſion upon every mind. 

A murmur of applauſe interrupted the diſcourſe 
of Metellus, and all that were preſent joined their 
requeſt with his, and earneſtly: exhorted the Cen- 
ſors to conſent to à reconciliation. After ſome 
complaints on both ſides, each of them decfared 


* 


9 ſent to it; that they would comply with the deſire 
4 of ſo many illuſtrious citizens. Upon the repeat- 
ed inſtances of all preſent; they tenderly' embraced 

each other, and proteſted that they would entirely 
forget all that was paſt, and renounce all reſent- 
ment. The joy was general, and roſe even to 
ſnedding of tears. The affembly ſeemed incapa- 
ble of ſufficiently praiſing and admiring them, and 


they repaired that moment. The Senate highly 
approved both the care, which the Nincipnl per. 


Cenſors, and the facility of thoſe magiſtrates in 
comply ing with their deſires. It appeared from 


whole adminiſtration, that their reconciliation' was 
hearty and fincere. M. Emilius Lepidus, one of 


the two Cenſors, was ngminated* Printe bf the 
7 fro Sepate 


% 


| babitants. "The*Fatines ant Sabines, have bern af- 


for his own part, that if his collegue would con- 


followed them in a body to the Capitol, 'whither 


aa uw Py al. a 8 * Jy . 


ſons of the city had taken to reconcile the two 


the manner in which they behaved during heir 


Futvies, Mantis, Confuls. 
Sinai by Mi Lolkeß ve: They exeturdd many puh . . oo 


lic works and buildings, both very uſeful and very 

conſiderable. W 5 ee 
Examples of this kind are of great importance 

in a State, and produce wonderful effects upon a 


le, even down to ſucceeding ages. It gives me 


joy to ſee Cicero, long after, cite the fact of which 


we have juſt been ſpeaking in juſtification of his 


conduct in reſpe& to Cæſar, with whom: he 
lieved it. incumbeat on him to renew] he frie , 
ſhip, they had long before contracted, with each 
other, and had been often interrupted. If, ſays 
« he, I. ſacrifice: my reſentment;;to; the Common- 
* wealth, who can take offence at me for it, eſę 
„ pecially, as I pique myſelf upon: directing my 
e gonduct by that of the great men of antiquity? 
DPoes not hiſtory teil us, that M,. Lepidus, who 
was twice Conſul and Great Pontiff, on the 
560 very day rs he : was elected | Cenſor, was TECON+ 
„ ciled in the field of Mars to M. Falvias.hig 
* callegue, who till then had been his declared 
enemy, in order unanimouſly, to diſcharge. the 
“functions of an office common: to them both 
6e And does not the ſame hiſtory alſo infor m us, 


Ant. CT. 179. 


* as well as the verſes of a great? poet, that this 


action was generally applauded by all orders of 
* the State? —— (a) You know, fathers, that I 


« have always been actuated by an incredible zeal 
« for the Commonwealth. It is the ſame zeal 
* which this day reunites, reconciles, and rein- 


* ſtates me with C. Cæſar. Let what will. be 


* Ennius evidently, cum C. Cæſare reducit, recon- 
(a) Ardeo, mihi credite, ciliat, reſtituit in  gratiany: 
Patres Conſcripti—— incredi- Quod volent denique onind 
bili quodam amore patriæ — exiſtiment; ;,nemini ego pof. 
Hie me meus in rempublicam ſum eſſe bene de republics me- 
animus priſtinus ac perennis renti non amicnus. 


7 
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A. *. 53 judged of it; but I cannot help being the 
. Gig. ec friend of whoever renders the Commonwealth 


<« ſervice.” 
SECT. V. 


Charatters of, and compariſon between, Hannibal 
| and Scipio Africanus. I 


ANNIBAL and Scipio have acted glori- 
H ous parts in the Roman Hiſtory, and both 
deſerving to be ſtudied attentively and thoroughly 
known, I thought it proper to give what I have 
ſaid * elſewhere-a place here, and to unite the 
great qualities common to both, and the differences 
between them in the ſame point of view. I ima- 
gine, in thus comparing their characters, that I in 

a manner again bring them into the field together: 
but I ſhall leave it to the reader to give the pre- 
ference, and adjudge the victory to which of the 
two heroes he ſhall think moſt deſerving. I ho-w- 
ever do not undertake to make an exact compa- 
riſon between them, but only to trace the princi- 
pal points of it. I ſhall examine in this parallel 
the military, moral and civil virtues; which form 
the great Captaln and Worthy Man. og 


* 21 1 8 E GG 'T. 1 J. N 
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MILITARY VIRTU ES. 
1. Extent: ef capacity io form and execute great 
deſigns. | 


». 


ing, it is that, which forms great men, and 
as the greateſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs: this 


J the Belles Lettres. 8 f 


I | Begin by this quality, becauſe, properly | f peak- 


Ld 


P oly: 
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in having great views; in forming plans at a di- 
ſtance; in propoſing an end and deſign from which 
the author never departs; in taking all the mea- 
ſures, and preparing all the means, that are ne- 
ceſſary for its ſucceſs; in knowing how to ſeize 
the favourable moments of occaſion, which are 
rapid in their courſe, and never return; to make 
even ſudden and unforeſeen accidents ſubſervient rg 
a plan; in a word, to foreſee and be upon the 
watch againſt every thing, withoyt being per- 
plexed or diſconcerted by any event. For, as the 


P olybius calls, ovy ye WpaT|euv x0 port l. It conſiſts 5 
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ſame Polybius obſerves, the concurrence of all the Pag. 552. 


moſt wiſely concerted and executed meaſures is 
ſcarce ſufficient to make a deſign ſucceed; where- 


as the omiſſion of only one, haw light ſoever it 
may appear, often ſuffices ta render it abortive. 
Such was the character of Hannibal and Scipio. 


Both form a deſign great, bold, ſingular, of vaſt 
extent, long conſequences, and capable of exer- 
eiſing the greateſt heads, but the only one ſalutary 
and deciſive. e e ator 

Hannibal, from the beginning of the war, 
rightly conceived that the only means of conque- 


ing the Romans, was to attack them in their 


own country. He prepared every thing before- 


hand for this great deſign. He foreſaw all the 


diffficulties and obſtacles. The paſſing of the 
Alps did not ſtop him. So wiſe a Captain, as 


Polybius obſerves, would not have undertaken it, pag. 201, 


if he had not been previouſly aſſured, that thoſe 202. 
mountains were not impracticable. The ſucceſs 


anſwered his views. Every body knows the ra- 
pidity of his victories, and that Rome ſaw her- 
ſelf upon the very brink of deſtruction. 


Scipio formed a deſign which ſcarce appeared 


leſs bold, but which was more ſucceſsful : this was 
to attack Africa itſelf, What obſtacles ſeemed to 


oppoſe 
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poſe this deſign! Was it not natural, one would 


fay, to defend his on country, before attacking 


that of the enemy, and to ſecure peace in Italy, 


before carrying the war into Afrieaf̃ What re- 
ſource had the Commonwealth, if victorious Han- 


nibal had marched againſt Rome? Would it then 
have been time enough to recal the Conſul to its 
aid? What would become of Scipio and his army, 


if he had happened to loſe a battle? and what was 


not to be feared from the Carthaginians and their 
allies in conjunction, and fighting for their lives 
and liberties in the ſight of their wives, children, 


and country? Theſe were the reflexions of Fa- 


up. 035 


bius, which ſeemed very plauſible; but which did 
not ſtop Scipio; and the ſucceſs of the enterprize 
ſufficiently ſhewed with what wiſdom it had been 
conceived, and with what ability it had been 
conducted; and it is obvious that in the actions of 
that great man, nothing was the effect of chance, 
but tha every thing was the reſult of ſolid reaſon 
and conſummate prudence, which indicates the 
General, whereas mere execution is only the ſol · 
dier pan. Sun ig 8 
e Profound Harrach. 


One of the moſt neceſſary means * e a 
deſign ſucceed. is ſecrecy, and Polybius i is for hav- 

a General ſo impenetrable in this point, that 
not ouly friendſhip, nor the moſt intimate fami- 


LY 


_ liarity ſhould ever wreſt from him a ſingle indiſ- 


creet wordl, but that it even ſhould not be poſſible 
for the moſt ſubtle curioſity to diſcover any thing 
eicher in his looks, or air, of what he has in DA 
thoughts. 

The ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterprize 


of Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt ſtep 


to all his other conqueſts. He communicated it 
15 00 to Lzlius, and — in him, only be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary. It could alſo be 
only in effect of ſilence, and the moſt profound 
ſecrecy, that another ſtill more important enter. 
prize ſucceeded, which drew on the conqueſt of 
Africa, when Scipio burnt the, two camps, and 
een pieces the two armies of the enemy in the 
night, * 

Hannibal's frequent ſucceſſes 3 in laying 8 
cades for the Romans, and in deſtroying ſo many 
Generals in them with their beſt troops; in ſteal- 


ing his marches, and ſurprizing them by un- 


foreſeen attacks; in moving from one part of 
Italy to the other, without meeting any obſtacles 
from the enemy, are proofs of the profound ſe- 
crecy, with which he concerted and executed all 


bis deſigns. Artifice, illuſion, and ſtratagem, 
were his peculiar talents; all Which would have 


been ineffectual without impenetrable ſecrecy. 


3: W 21l to know the cbaratiers o the leaders ent 
whom a General as. 


Well to know the character of the Generals 
who command the enemy's army, and to know 
how to take advantage of their tailings, is great 


ability, and an highly important part of military 
knowledge. For, ſays Polybius, it is the igno- 
rance or neglect of commanders, that renders 


moſt enterprizes abortive. Hannibal was a per- 
fect maſter of this ſcience; and it may be ſaid that 


his continual attention in ſtudying the genius of 


the Roman Generals, was one of the principal 
cauſes of his gaining the battles of Trebia and 
mee He (a) knew , as well what pats 


(a) Omnia ei enen baud | Nec . eorum 01 
ſecus, quam ne nota erant. apud hoſtes agebantur, eum 
| TO xii, > | IT  fallebar. 1. 28. 5 
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character. of Hannibal and Stipio. 
in the enemy's camp as in his owti. When P. 


Emilius and Varro were ſent againſt him, he was 


ſoon informed of the different characters of thoſe 


Generals, and of their diviſions: diſſimiles diſcor- 
deſque imperitare;, and he did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of the hot and impetuous diſpoſition of 


Varro, in laying a bait for his temerity, by ſome 


ſlight advantages which he let him gain, that were 
followed with the famous dreadful defeat at 


Canne. | | 
What Scipio learnt of the little diſcipline which 
the Generals of the enemy cauſed to be obſerved 


in their camps, made him conceive the thought of 


Liv. xxx. 


ſetting fire to them in the night: an enterprize, of 


which the ſucceſs acquired him the conqueſt of 


Africa. Heæc relata Scipioni ſpem fecerant, caſtra 


hoſtium per occaſionem incendendi. 
4. To keep up an exalt diſcipline amongſt the troops. 


Military diſcipline is in a manner the ſoul of 
the army, which binds and unites all its parts to- 


gether, ſets them in motion, or keeps them at 
reſt, according to occaſion, aſſigns and diſtributes 


dc each its functions, and obliges them all to ob- 


Liv. 
xxviii. 


12. 


ſerve their duty. | 

It is agreed that our two Generals excelled in 
this part: but it muſt be allowed that in this kind 
of merit that of Hannibal muſt ſeem much ſupe- 
rior to that of Seipio. And accordingly it 
been always conſidered as the greateſt addreſs, the 
maſter-piece of military ability, that Hannibal, 


during a war of ſixteen years in a foreign country 


ſo far from his own, with ſuch various ſucceſs, at 


the head of an army conſiſting, not of Carthagi- 


nian citizens, but of confuſed mixture of many 
nations, who had nothing common to them, nei- 
ther cuſtoms, nor language ; whoſe habits, arms, 


4 „„ 


„ Ao. ants ati a Ent» 
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ceremonies, ſacrifices, and even gods were diffe- 
rent: that Hannibal, I ſay, fo united them, that 
no edition ever roſe either between them or a- 
gainſt him, though they were often in want of pro- 
viſions, and their pay had been often delayed. In 
order to this, how ſolidly muſt the diſcipline have 
been eſtabliſhed, and how inviolably obſerved a- 
mong{t the troops | 


5. To live in a fimple, modeſt, ſragat and 130 


rious manner. 


11 ö is a very bad taſte, and argues little elevation” 
of mind, and. nobleneſs of ſoul, to make the 
greatneſs of an officer or General conſiſt in the 
magnificence of equipages, moveables, dreſs or 
table. How have ſuch frivolous things been capa- 
ble of becoming military virtues? What do they 
ſuppoſe, except great riches ; and are thoſe riches 
always undoubtedly proofs of ſolid merit, and the 
fruits of virtue? It is the diſgrace of reaſon and 
good ſenſe; it is the degradation- of ſo martial a 
people as ours to deſcend to the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the Perſians, by introducing the luxury 
of cities into camps and armies. Does not an of- 
ficer, a commander, know better how to employ 


the time, attention, and expences neceſſarily be- 


ſtowed upon all this ſuperfluity ; and does he not 


owe them to his country ? The Captains of the 


Antients thought and acted quite differently. 

Livy gives Hannibal a praiſe, which we have 
already repeated, and at which I do not know but 
many of our officers ſhould believe they ought to 
bluſh. No labour, ſays he, could tire his body, 
e or depreſs his mind. He bore cold and heat 
« with equal indifference. It was neceſſity and 
<* occaſion, not pleaſure, that regulated his eating 
and drinking. He had no ſet hour for ſleep- 

60 ing: 
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7:5 - ll ing: he g a Gare the time his affairs _ 
2 did not court it g the 
ftneſs I kx bed. He was 1 found lying 
« upon the ground in a ſoldier's veſt, amon | che 
« « ſentinel 1 (Hopes of his army. He 
n Ea t bis b his oo not by che 
ificence © ta t the goodne of 
N bis forks and arms. N 5 5 
Polybius, after having praiſed Scipio for the 
ſhining. virtues the. world admired. in him, 
liberality, magnificence, greatneſs of ſoul ; dds, 
that thoſe who knew him moſt intimately ad- 
= mired (a] no leſs the ſober and frugal life cyl 
led, which enabled him to beſtow. his whole ap- 
plication. on the public affairs. He gave himſelf 
ittle trouble in adorning his perſon, His dreſs 
was manly and military, well ſuiting his ſtature, 
Senec. Ep. which was large and majeſtic. Preterquam quad 
Uxxvi. ” ſuapte natura multa majeſtas inerat, adornabat pro- 
| miſſa ceſaries babituſque corporis, non cultus nunditiis, 
; | ſed virilis ver? ac militaris. What Seneca tells us 
ok the ſimplicity of his baths, and of his country- 
houſe, gives.us room to judge what he was in the 
camp, and at the head of his troops. 
11 is by leading ſuch a ſober and frugal kind of 
life, that Generals are capable of diſcharging that 
Xenoph. Part of their duty, bY Cambyſes recommends 
in en ſo much to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper for 
lib. i. animating the troops, and to make them love their 
leaders; Which is to ſet the ſoldiers the example 
of labour, by ſuſtainin 1 with them, and even 
more than them, cold, heat, | and fati ues: 
e 0 gs Mrs the Nag will, a 90 2 
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whereas the ather, expoſed as a ſight to the gens 
the whole army, has honqur and glory from it; 
matives which much allnche . 4 of fatigue, 3 
and render it leſs painful. 851 e e 
Scipio, however, was no o enemy ils — 8 
moderate pleaſure. (a) Livy, in ſpeaking of Phi- 
lip's honqurable reception ↄf him. when he paſſed 
through his dominions with his brother againſt 
Antigchus, obſer ves chat Scipio was highly * . 
with it, and that he adgired in the King of Mace- 
donia the wit, politeneſs and graces with which he 
knew how. to ſeaſon the entertainments he gave 
them: qualities, adds Liyy, which the illnstrioug 
Raman, ſop great in all other reſpects, deemed 
eſtimable, nw ry een 1 not „ re: e 
Pan bniry Nel ; 
1 N 
6. ee to Fave oa tn amply firs 125 
3 003  firatagem.” * Paige 


V. at Polybius ſahs is is very tre, is in that- 
ter o wat, artifſce and ſtratagem are "of much A 
more et than open force agd e de- 
for. this Hanhibal excels. In all his Actions, 
all his eb 8 and battles, artifice and 00. 
gem had always the greateſt Be The manner Liv. xxil, 
in en he deceived. the mo wr and 0 16, 17. 
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Characters of Hannibal and Scipio. 
of all generals, by ſetting fire to ' ſtraw upon the 
horns of two thouſand oxen, to extricate himſelf 
out of a dangerous ſituation, would alone ſuffice 
to ſhew how. expert Hannibal was in the Science 
of ſtratagems. Nor was it leſs known by Scipio; 
and his burning the two camps _ the: enemy in 


| 11 e IN Fs 1 pd ei 


Pag. 603. 


1 95 Never to expoſe bis if witho ut . 


- Polybius lays down as a maxim eſſential and 
capital to a General, that he ought never to expoſe 
his perſon, when the action is not general and de- 


ciſive, and that even then he ought to keep as far 


Pag. 587. 


— 
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out of danger as poſſible. He enforces this max- 
im by the contrary example of Marcellus, whoſe 
raſh bravery, which ill ſuited a Captain of his age 
and experience, coſt him his life, and threatened 
the ruin of the Commonwealth. It is upon this 
occaſion he obſerves, that Hannibal, whom none 
certainly can ſuſpect of fear, or of too great a love 
of life, in all the battles Which he fought, took 
particular care to poſt himſelf in ſafety. And he 
makes the ſame remark in reſpect to Scipio, who 
in the ſiege of Carthagena was obliged to expoſe 
his perſon, and confront the danger, but he did ſo 
-_- prudence and circumſpection. 

Plutarch in his compariſon of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus, ſays that the wounds or death of a Ge- 
neral ought not to be merely accidental, but a 


means that contributes to ſucceſs,” and conduces to 
victory and the preſervation of an army: d v, 


And wee; and he laments that the two great 

nen o whom he ſpeaks, ſactificed all their other 

Virtues to. their valour, in being ſo prodigal of 

their blood and lives without neceſſity, and died 
for themſelves and not Rr their Sura to which 
Generals 
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nibal and 37 Foy upon their ir abiliry, addreſs, | 1 
ſence of mind, attention in taking advantage of all 
the motions of the enemy, of ki the ſudden oc 
85 reſulting from chance, of all the circum- 
ces of time and place, bs a word, of all that 
can cake to victory I cafily conceive that 
military perſons mult ta) 2 great pleaſure in read- 
ing in good authors the narrations of the famous 
battles which decided the fate of the Univerſe, as 
well as the reputation of the Captains of the An- 
tients, and that it is, a great means for attaining 
perfection i in the art military, to ſtudy under ſuch 
maſters, and to be thereby capable of improving 
as well from their defects as great qualities. But 
ſuch reflections are above . IR and do, not 
ſuit me. „ er 5 
To hove the m_ Tiackin 4 4 to 80 how to 
. ive the e, it 27 252 to bebt with ad- 
dreſs. TEE pn 


Il place this aue a the lenny Aden 1 
becauſe a General ought to be ſo in all things, and 
to diſcharge the functions of his office, his tongue, 
as well as his head and hand, is often a neceffary 
inſtrument. This is one of the things, which 
Hannibal eſteemed moſt in Pyrrhus : artem etiam Liv. v. 
conciliandi fibi bominer miram babuiſſe; and he puts 1 
this talent on an equal rank with the perfect 
knowledge of the art — by * ee 


er on e moſt. s. | 
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Charattert of Hannibal and Scipio. 
To judge of our two Captains by the ſpeeches, 
which hiſtorians havepreſerved, thiy both excelled 
in the talent of ſpeaking : but I cannot tell, whe- 
ther thoſe hiſtorians have nor lent them ſome part 


of their own eloquence. Some very ingenious re- 
partees of Hannibal, which haye come down to 


us from hiſtory, ſhew that he had an, excellent 


fund of wit, and that nature alone was capable of 
doing that in him, which art and ſtudy do in 
others. But (4) Cornelius Nepos tells us, that he 
did not want letters, and that he had even com- 
poſed works in Greek. As to Scipio, his or 

were more improved ; and though theage he lived 
in was not ſo polite as that of the ſecond Scipio, 
ſurnamed Africanus, as well as him, his intimacy 


with the poet Ennius, with whom it was his deſire 


to have a common tomb, gives us room to believe, 
that, he did not want taſte for polite learning. 
However i it be, Livy obſerves, that, when he ar- 
rived in Spain to command the army, in the firſt 
Bench y which he gave the deputies of the pro- 
vince, he Tpbke with a certain air of greatneſs 
that commanded reſpect, and at the ſame time in 


that lnb d natural manner which perſuades and 


inp pires con Ane ſo that without letting a word 
ape that favoured in the leaſt of haughtineſs, he 
preſently engaged the good opinion of every body, 
and acquired. univerſaleſtaem and admiration. On 
another . when Scipio and Aſdrubal hap- 
Pane to be in the palace of Syphax to treat of af-. 
airs, the ſame: hiſtorian obſerves, that Scipio had 


ſuch an aſcendant in converſation, and influenced 


people, as he pleaſed with ſo much addreſs, that 


he equally charmed his hoſt and his e 


by the 
(a) Atque lic” thatus , Namque aliquot Gus bi fue 


tantiſque bellis diſtructus, non 0 ſermone confetti, Corn, 
nihil temporis tribuit Literis, Te. 


force and attractions of his eloquence. 


in Aunib. cap. 13. 
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Carthaginian after wards owned, that chis private 
converſation had given him am higher idea of 
Scipio, than his victories and conqueſtaʒ and that 
he did not doubt, but that Syphadabd:biciing- 
dom wert already in the power ab the Romans, ſo 
much art and capacity had Scipio in conciliating 
every body to his views. A ſibgle fact like this 
ſuffices to ſne w of hat conſequence it ãs 10 pry- 
ſons deſtined to the profeſſion of arms, induſtri- 
-ouſly-to- cultivate the talent of ſpeaking: andi it is 
hardto conceive how officers, o may have: great 
talents for war, ſbauld ſometime deem. to be 
aſhamed to n their: profeſſion. - | 
1. "3645 epi bbb agg: 10 20 10 11 : 
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The queſtion thould a now b 1 eee 8. 
tween Hannibal and Scipio in i 
talents ;. but ſuch ts 1s _ within 
ee 1 have heard that in erer of the 
beſt Judges Hannibal is the moſt con nmate Cap- 
tain the world ever law in the military art. "A 
9 1 it was in his ſchool the Romans attained 
perfection in it, after having N their farſt ; 
prenticeſhip in the ſcience. againſt P rrhus. * 
muſt be coafeſſed, that no l 1 better | 
how to. take advantage. of his ground for draw 
ing up an army in 515 applying his troops to 
_ the ſervice for which. they were mo t, laying 
a finding br ya in diſtreſs, or kcep- 
gup diſcipline amongſt e nations. 
He bonſelf owed. 1 v r his troops, 
oe N cayalry, recruit infantry 
and ateerus all the N pa ha for fi 1 
taining an heavy war in af. gn country, agal 
powerful enemies, during ipaceof EY 55 
ceſſive years, and ger chi Ing, a ae 
domeſtick faction, N 1 25 him, every 
NN fig, 
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326 Characters of Hannibal and Scipio. 
thing, and diſtreſſed him in all things. And cer- 
tainly we may call this a great General. 
l alſo own, that to make à juſt compariſon be- 
tween the deſign of Hannibal and that of Scipio, 
that of Hannibal muſt be confeſſed to be the 
-boldeſt, moſt dangerous, moſt difficult; and the 

moſt deſtitute of reſources. He had the country 
of the Gauls to paſs through, whom he was to 
conſider as enemies; the Alps to paſs, which 
would have been impracticable to any other; to 
ſettle the theatre of the war in the midſt of the 
-enemy's country and in the very heart of Italy, 
where he had neither towns, magazines, certain 
aid, or hopes of retreat. Add to this, that he 
attacked the Romans at the time of their greateſt 
force, when their troops were entirely freſh, and 
ſttill haughty and fluſhed from the ſucceſs of the 
preceding war, were full of courage and confi- 
— As to Scipio, he had but a ſhort trip to 
make from Sicily into Africa. He had a power- 
ful fleet, and was maſter of the ſea. © He preſerved 
a free communication with Sicily, from whence he 
had in any quantities ammunitions and proviſions, 
He attacked the Carthaginians towards the end of 
a war, in which they had ſuffered great loſſes, at 
a time when their power began to decline, and 
"when they began to be exhauſted of money, men, 
and courage. Spain, Sardinia, and Peg had 
been taken from them, and they could no longer 
make any diverſions againſt the Romans. Aſdru- 
bal's army had lately been cut to pieces; that of 
Hannibal was extremely weakened by many 
blows, and an almoſt univerſal want of all things. 
All theſe circumſtances ſeem to give Hannifal 


er 2 
z 14 * nn 


much the preference to Scip id. 
But two difficulties give me pauſe : the one de- 
duced from the Generals he overcame; the other 

Ot mos 


from the faults he committed. 
1. : . 3 | May 


 Charatters of Hiinitbataind. Selpio. 


May it not be ſaid, that the glorious victories, 
which rendered the name of Hannibal ſo famous, 
were as much owing to the imprudence and raſh- 


neſs of the Roman Geènerals, as to his own va- 


lour and good conduct? When Fabius, was 
the command againſt . him, and a ſterwardas 
pio; the one checked his Frogtels, and the ot 
entirely defeated him. | 


L 
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The two faults ſaid to bo Lonimined 155 Hanni 


bal, the firſt in not marching directly 0 Rome 


immediatel after the battle of Caunæ, Fe PIPE 
it really a les the ſecond. in e $ tro 
to be enervated at Capua, muſt. .great] = Ie, hs 
reputation. For theſe faults appear to Jonny: #1 
ſential, deciſive, irreparable, and entirely wor 
trary to the principal quality of a General 'whi 
is ſenſe, and judgment. 4 to Sei Tb Red 
find that he is reproached with oy AL. of the 
like. nature, during the "whole ti time he command 
ed the Roman armies. 
I édo not wonder therefore, that Hannibal” 
the e he is ſaid to have paſſed, upon th 
ccompliſhed Generals, having. given him- 
fel the uind place after Alexander and Pyrrhus, 
on Scipio's s aſking him what he ſhould fay if he 
290 conquered, . . 8 ſhould then 4 | 
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(HIST Sy chun, wle W 
mildneſs, Gallien, generoſity, | juſtice, 
even chaſtity, "and religion, are with” reaſon ade 


mired: I fay, this is the triumph of Scipio, or 


rather that of virtue; infinitely preferable. to all 


the moſt glorious victories, conqueſts, and dig- 
nities. This is the fine thought which we have 


ſeen in Livy, where he Tpeaks of the deliberation 
of the Senate aſſembled to determine which of 
the Romans was the beſt and moſt worthy, tan, | 


5 xxix Heud parve rei Julici cum Senaturh tenebat, i vir 


14. 


oprimus in rotate 7 75 Veram certe vidtoriam us 
Ne mallet, quam ulla imperig honorefue 
Fragio ſeu Patrum * plebis delatos. 

"The Reader will not heſitate here, in whoſe fn 
vour to declare, ef] pecially if he remembers the hor- 
rid account Livy gives us of Hannibal. * His great 
& yices, ſays that hiſtorian, after having repeated 
< his praiſe, equalled ſuch great virtues : inhu- 
man cruelty, more than Segen perfidy, 
e n 1 70 "for truth. or any thing facred; no 
% fear of the gods, no regard for oathis,, no rcli- 


Liv. xxi.4 e gion. * Haf tantas Viri virtutes f 4 vitia 


æguabunt: inbumana crudelitas, perfidia plu Huam 


Punica, 2 veri, nibil ſantt - nullys th menus, 


wullum Jujurandum, nu religio. EE EE e 
We have here a ſtrange portrait. oh 93 not 
know whether it be faithfully copied after nature, 


and whether prejudice has not much heightened 
the colours, For generally ſpeaking, the Ro- 


mans may be ſuſpected of not doing Hannibal 
ſufficient juſtice, and of having ſaid abundance of 


ill of . becauſe he had done chem much. 
" "_ 


he} of 


4 
„ 


Neither Polybigs:hor Plutatch, who have fre- 
quently vecaſivn to mention him, gave him the 
Horrid vices itnpuced to him by Livy. The very 
facts related by Livy contradict his picture of him. 

dem metus, nulla religio, there are proofs to the 
contrary. Before he {et out from Spain, he vent 
to Cadiz to diſtharge the vows he had made to 
Hercules, and to make new ones to him, in caſe , 


wotis, fi tettra:profpere evenifjent.. Is this the be- 
haviour of a man who knows neither religion, nor 
god? What induced him to quit his army, and 
undertake ſo long a pilgrimage ? If it was hypo- 
crity, to impoſe upon ſuperſtitious nations, it had 
— more 9 * IIS aſſume this maſk of 
religion in the fight of all his troops aſſembled, 
and to imitate the teligious ceremoiſies uſed by the Au 1. 
Romans in the luſtrations of their armies. S0 ff 
after Hannibal has a viſion, which he believes to 
come from the gods, who reveal futurity to him, 
and the ſucceſs of his enterprise. He paſſed ſe· 
veral years near the rich temple of Juno Lacinia 
and he not only took away nottung from it in the 
moſt preſſing occalions of his army, but he was ſo 
attentive to protect it, though it was without the 
city, chat none of h troops ever ſtole any thing 
out of it; and himſelf; before he quirted Italy, Ibid. 
left a ſuperb monument there. It was very clear- ii. 46, 
ly acknowledging the power of the divinity, to 8 KAR 
| Foo as he did, that the gods had ſometimes © 
deprived him of the will, and ſometimes of the 
power of taking Rome. In the treaty which he Ibid. 
made with Philip; + after having invoked the . 33. 
403 6 Li A forth 5% inne EINOZS GT $1 
Ne tht gods, no religious. 
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Liv. xxvi. by fear: gui 5 ener enn enn _— 
| e i 9203 | 


edges of Hannibal and Scipio." 


godds to witneſs it, he evidently ſhews, that it is 


from their protection he expects all the ſucceſs of 
his arms. And laſtly, at his death, he invokes 
all the gods avengers of hoſpitality. All theſe 
facts, and many others, abſolutely acquit him of the 


crime of irreligion with which Livy taxes him. 


The ſame may be ſaid of his perjuries and want 
of faith in treaties. I do not find that he ever 


violated any, though the Carthaginians did, but 
without his participation. However it be, I ſhall 


not draw a parallel in this place between theſe two 
Captains, in reſpect to civil and moral virtues. I 
ſhall content myſelf with OO ſome of oe, 
that ſhone out dn ary; Than 


DO v1 £1 
{ 


1. carey, eg. 


Theſe: are the virtues of great — 5 as the love 
of money is the vice of mean ſpirits,” void of ho- 
nour. Scipio knew the true value of money, 
which is to make friends with it, and to attach 
mankind. The gifts which he had the addreſs to 
time ſeaſonably, the money which he generouſly 


reſtored to thoſe who came to ranſom either their 


children or relations, gained him almoſt as many 
adherents as his victories. He thereby entered 
into the views and character of the Roman Peo- 
ple, who, as Scipio ſaid himſelf, choſe rather to 
attach men to them by acts of beneficence, than 


” 
* — 9 1 1 * 
9 1188 * 


| . +. Grodnſ, bab. 0 5 


ichn ce ee e toll men, bak it 
is to expreſs good will for all men. This is a coin 
with which many are 3 and does not hit 


= Scipio 


the coffers of a General,” 


PORT of Hunida anÞSeidio. _ 

Scipio had a wonderful talent for conciliating 
good opinion, and for gaining the 3 by kind, 
polite and engaging behaviour.” ; | 
le treated the officers with 8564 breeding fer | 
the full value upon their ſervices, extolled "their 
glorious actions, gave them eat preſents or great 
Praiſes, and eben acted in the ſame manner with 
thoſe who might have given ſomeè cauſe of 5 jea- 
louſy, if he had been capable of it! He always 
KeptMarcius, that famous officer, about his perſon, 
vo after the death 6f his father and uncle, had re- 
inſtated the affairs of Spain; thereby ſhe wing, ſays 
the hiſtorian, how far he was from taking umbrage 
at the merit of others: U facile appareret ＋ Liv. xxvi. 
minùs quam vereri, ne quis obſtaret gloria ſug. '*' 20. - 

He knew how to temper even his reprimands | 
with an air of goodneſs and.candour, which ren- 
dered even reproof amiable. That which he was 
obliged to make Maſiniſſa, who blinded. by his 1did. xxx. 
paſſion had married Sophoniſba, the declared ene- 7" 
my of the Roman People, is a perfect model of 
the manner in which perſons ought to behave and 
ſpeak in ſuch delicate conjunctures. All the f re- 
finements of eloquence, all the precautions of pru- 
dence and wiſdom, all the reſerves of friendſhip, 
and all the dignity. and elevation of command, 
1 any air Y; PR gRanels, X are anos Ma in 


"Bis goodneſs Hitblaycd itſelf e even in chaſtiſe- 
ments. He uſed them only once, and very much 
againſt his will. This was in the ſedition of Su- 
F- bp which neceſſarily required, that examples 
ſhould be made. « (8). He thought it, ſays he, 
£5 tearing. c out his own bowels, when, | he ſaw him- 


(a) Tum ſe. aud. ſecus Nate octo millium ſeu impru- 
e 


I viſcera cantem tua, dentiam, ſeu noxem, Lib. 28. 
cum gemitu & lacrymis tri- wa $ 


4 72 ” - + : 
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Fines howinum capidbus ex. ads 2ib aw 
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£ ſelf obliged to expiate the crime of eight 
& thouſand by the deaths of thirty.” It is re- 
markable that Scipio on this occaſion does not 


make uſe of the words, ſcelus, crimen, facinus, but 


of nora, which is a much ſofter term, and figni- 


fies only a fault. Neither does he venture to de- 


termine whether it be a fault or not; and leaves 
room to ſuppoſe that it was only imprudence and 
levity: adde millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu noram. 

He deemed. it infinitely more meritorious to 
contribute to the preſervation of a ſingle, citizen, 
than to kill a thouſand of the enemy. (a) Capi- 
tolinus obſerves, that the Emperor Antoninus Pius 


often repeated this maxim of Scipio's, and put it 
in practice, inks hin es no e e wang g 


„ "Tg 


| "> 859 The exetciſe of this virtue is properly the func- 


public, ſome Roman 


tion of thoſe who are eſtabliſned in dignity and 


authority. It was by this that Scipio rendered the 


Roman ſway fo gentle and grateful to the allies 


and conquered nations, and made himſelf ſo ten- 
derly beloved by the States, that they confidered 


him as their protector and father. He muft have 
had a great paſſion for juſtice, as he piqued him- 


ſelf upon doing it even to the enemy after they 
had rendered themſelves entirely unworthy of it. 
The Carthaginians, during a truce which had been 
granted at their earneſt requeſt, took and plunder- 
ed, with the knowledge and by order of. the Re- 
| | Hips which had pat to fea; 
and to carry the inſult to the utmoſt height, the 
Ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to Carthage to 


a) Antoninus Pius Scipio- unum civem ſervare, qt 
5 vem ſervare, 


nis ſententiam frequentabat, mille hoſtium occidere. Capitol. 


complain 


— 


CharaBters of Hannibal and Scipio. | 


complain of the inſult, were attacked on their re- 
turn, and almoſt taken- by Aſdrubal. The Am- 


baſſadors of Carthage, who returned from Rome, 
had fallen into . s hands. He was preſſed 
to uſe repriſals. o (a), ſaid he. Though the 


&« Carthaginians have not only violated "24 faith 


<« of rhe truce, but alſo the law of nations in the 
6 perſons of our Ambaſſadors, 1 ſhall not treat 


« theirs in a manner unworthy either of the Ro- 
% man dignity, or the rules of moderation, which 


6 1 have hitherto followed.” 


4. Greatneſs of ſu, 


It ſhines out in. all the ations, and FAYE in 
all the words of Scipio. But the States of Spain 
were entirely ſtruck with them, when he refuſed 
the name of King, which they offered him when 
charmed with his yalour and generoſity. They 
perceived, (3) ſays Livy, what . of ſoul 
there. was in thus regarding with contempt and 
diſdain a title, which conſtitutes the principal ob- 
je& of the admiration and defire of the reſt. of 
mo 

It is with the ſame. air of greatneſs, when ob- 
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liged to make his defence before the People, that 5 


= ſpeaks ſo nobly of his ſervices and exploits; 


and that inſtead of making a timorous apology: for | 


his conduct, he goes to the Epuc, followed by 
the whole People, to thank the gods for the vieto- 
ries they had: vouchſafed 10 ie en gan. 


90 a) Etſi non induciatum 63 " geulere etiam kenden 
' mods fides 2 Carthaginienſt- magnitudinem animi, e 
bus, ſed etiam jus gentium in miraculo nominis alin morta- 


legatis yiolatum eſſet; tamen e ain 


Romani nec ſais moribus in- 
di um in 11s facturum eſſe. 
Bp. 30. 3. 25. RE 


ſe nihil nec inftitutis populi Heh! Sen. 155 27s. 


8. Chapt | 
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So Chaſtity... 


We can 85 conceive Jae" 4 Pa cents 
carry the love of this virtue fo high as Scipio did. 


The ftory of the young, Princeſs of. exquiſite 


beauty, who was kept in his houſe as if ſhe was in 
that of her own father, is known by every body. 
J have related it with ſufficient extent, as well as 


the fine diſcourſe which he made to e N 


the ſame 
6. . 


I have frequentlyquoted the Fain converſation 
between Cambyſes King of Perſia and his ſon Cy- 
rus, which with reaſon is conſidered as an abridg- 
ment of the moſt uſeful leſſons that can be given 
to whoever is to command armies, or be employ- 
edin government. This excellentdiſcourſe begins 


and ends with what concerns religion, as if all 


other advice without that muſt be uſeleſs. Camby- 


| ſes, above all things, recommends to his ſon reli- 
giouſly to diſcharge all the duties which the Divi- 
nity requires from mankind : never to form any 


enterprize great or ſmall, withour conſulting the 
gods : to begin all his actions by imploring their 
aid, and to cauſe them to be fucceeded by thankſ- 


givings ; all good ſucceſs proceeding from their 


protection, to which no one has a right, and which 


conſequently is to be aſcribed to them. Accord- 


ingly this is what Cyrus practiſed very exactly; 
and he confeſſes himſelf in the converſation from 


which this is extracted, that he ſat out for his firſt 
campaign full of confidence in the goodneſs of the 
gods, becauſe he is conſcious to himſelf of 7 


- 4-7 
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never neglected their Vorſhip. +. 204 
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I do not know, whether our Scipio had read * 
the Cyropœdia, as the ſecond certainly had, who = 
made ir his uſual ſtudy; but it is evident, that he 
imitated Cyrus in every thing, eſpecially in reli- 
gious worſhip. From the time that he put on the Liv. xxvi. 
robe of manhood, that is, from the age of ſeven- 19. 
teen, he never began any affair, either public or 
private, without having firſt been at the Capitol, 
to implore the aid of Jupiter. We have in Livy bd. 
the ſolemn prayer which he made to the gods in xxix. 27. 
ſetting out from Sicily to Africa: and the ſame 
hiſtorian does not omit to obſerve, that ſoon after 


religion was either of Cyrus, or Scipio. Every 
body knows that it muſt have been falſe. But the 


Chriſtian Generals, not to ſeem as religious as theſe 
Captains of the antient Pagan world. wi 
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H E great ſubje& of our hiſtory during 
the * wr foHowin wort 8 ct 

| war of the Romans with Perſeus the laſt 
King of Macedonia, which terminates with the 
ruin of that kingdom, and the end of the Mace- 
donian power. This event is mingled in Livy 
with ſome ineonſiderable expeditions in Spain, 
Iſtria, Liguria, Sardinia, Corfica, and ſome other 
provinces. I ſhall firſt treat of theſe expeditions 
_ ſeparately, and in the moſt ſuccinct manner paſ- 
| ſible; however, without omitting any thing that 
ſhall ſeem worthy of attention. I fhall do the 
_ fame in reſpe& to the domeſtick affairs and polity 
of Rome. In this method, the war in Magedo- 
nia, not being interrupted with foreign events, 
will be related with more order and leſs obſcurity. 


Fairs of Spain. 83 
L. Poſtumius and Ti. Sempronius Proprætors, 


A.R. 573· divided Celtiberia between them, and each on 


their ſide gained many battles, and took a great 


an; ſub- number of cities. Both had afterwards the honour 


of triumphing. 


Five 


| mur et I? 2 
Five years after, the Celtiberians, whom Sem- 4 = 57 
pronius ſeemed to have entirely ſubjected; reyolted 7 — IR 
with great inſolence, and even were ſo bold to at- again de 
tack the camp of the Romans, which they at e. 


put into great confuſion: but they were foon Vi- Ho 
gorouſly repulſed, Fifteen thouſand men were So 
either killed or taken priſoners. on their ſide. A. R. 584, 


A revolt, excited amongſt the Celtiberians by 9 * 
an enthuſiaſtic ſoldier, who pretended to have re- pany Be; 
ceived a ſilyer javelin from heaven, and deſigned mng/ the 
- to aſſaſſinate the Prætor, was quelled byt the earh © -- gigs Fe. 
of the criminal who was killed upon the ſpor, ani Flor . 
by the wiſe moderation uſed by the ge to bring Liv, i 


the e back. to, Wed e 333 
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Iſtria is a" province 15 hay in tlie Stats wa R. 574+ 


Veajoss its principal cities are Pol a, ealled a BETE 


Pietas Julia; „ PAR ENTIU MH, Parenzo; TER. of the Con- 

OESTA, Trigſte, which were antiently part of it. l Man- 
The Conſul Manlius had Gaul for his province. ee, after 

Not finding any thing there to deſerve a triumph, n 

at which he aſpired, he ſeized the occaſion of ; feated by 

making war upon the Iſtrians with joy. Beſides the Ari 


the aid they had formerly granted the Etolians 7 £477 


a conae- 


againſt the armies of the Commonwealth, they % be- 
had very lately made incurſions upon the allies of 7e. 
Rome, that had terminated in plunder, of which Liv. ali. 
this nation was very greedy. Manlius, without 6. 
waiting the Senate's orders, ſet out from Aquileja 
where he was, in order to attack this people. The 
Commonwealth had a ſquadron on this ſea to de- 

fend the coaſt. The Conſul ſent — of it into 

the neareſt port of the confines of Iſtria, with 
tranſports laden with proviſions. He repaired 
thither himſelf by land, and incamped five miles 

5 7 the ſea. To ſecure the convoys, and ſaſtain 

Fe © Yor. YI. x . the 
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A-R. 9 the foragers, he poſted many ' detachments round 
s. his camp. That on the ſide of Iſtria between the - 
ſea and the camp, had orders not to quit their 
This was a cohort. of new raiſed 1 in the 
Fn of Placentia, | ſtrengthened with ſome 
bother troops. 

Ihe Iſtrians had followed the enemy ; army | 
through by-ways without being diſcoveted, watch- 
ing an occaſion to attack it with advantage. 
Having diſcovered that the detachments which ſur- 

_ rounded the camp were not numerous, and ob- 
ſerved little order, they attacked the cohort of Pla- 
centia. A fog that aroſe that morning concealed 
their march: but being half diſperſed by the firſt 
rays of the ſun, a kind of goon remained, 
which magnifying objects, preſented the appear- 
ance of a much more numerous army to the eyes 
of the Romans, than that of the enemy was. 
The ſoldiers fled terrified into the camp, where 
they occaſioned ſtill more dread than they had 
themſelves. The cries raiſed at the gates, the 
gloom which augmented the confuſion, the agita- 
tion of the ſoldiers, who in running from their ſe- 
veral quarters crowded and fell over one another, 
all this made the remoteſt apprehend, that the 
enemy had entered the intrenchments. A voice 
raiſed by chance bade the troops run towards the 
| ſea. As if it had been the ſignal for departure, at 
ſt a ſmall number of * moſt without 
ms, made towards the a greater number 
imitated them: and at all the troops followed 
them, tothe Conſul himſelf, who had ineffectually 
employed his authority, orders, and even en- 
treaties to retain them. None ſtayed but the le- 
gionary Tribune M. Licinus Strabo, with: about 
anne men. = 1 
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Ihe enemy having entered the lines, fell upon 


of troops in battle. The fight was bloody, and 


ended only when that Tribune with all his ſoldiers i 


was killed. The Iſtrians having found a great ab- 


undance of all kinds of proviſions in the camp: 


their King, called Epulo, fate down to table, and 
began to feaſt. All that followed him quitting , 


| their arm, did the ſame without regard to the 
enemy. As it was not their cuſtom to meet with 
either ſuch good proviſions, or in ſuch abun- 
dance, they greedily glutted themſelves with wine 


The Romans were then in a very different ſitua- 
tion. They were in a conſternation both by ſea 


and land. The marines ſtruck their tents, and 


carried away as faſt as poſſible the proviſions and 


munitions expoſed upon the ſhore, The land- 


ſoldiers, full of terror, threw themſelves into boats 
and endeavoured to gain the ſea. The pilots and 


mariners, apprehending that their veſſels would be 


overladen, took care, ſome to keep off the mul- 


titude that came for refuge, and others to remove 


their ſhips from ſhore, and to ſtand out to the 
open ſea. Hencearoſe a fight between the ſoldiers 


and ſhips crews, which did not paſs without 


wounds and bloodſhed; till at length by the Con- 
ſul's order, the fleet removed from the ſhore, and 


made out to ſea., le 5 22 
The whole Roman army would have been the 
enemy's prey, if they had known any thing of 
making war. The Conſul, taking advantage of 
their ignorance, drew together all the troops that 
remained from the different places into which they 
had diſperſed in flight. Without loſs of time he 
led them to the camp. The few Iſtrians, who 
were not drunk, fled : the reſt were put to the 


1 ſword, 


x 
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A. R. 374. 
a x : C. 4 : 
' * that officer, who was drawing up his. ſmall body . 
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AK. The ſword. The Romans recovered all they had lefr 


A. R. 575. 


Ant. C. 177. 6 


C. 178. » 


| fled, more than half drunk, with the help of an 


in their camp, except the wine and 
which the Barbarians had conſumed. About 
eight thouſand Iſtrians were killed. Their King 


horſe upon which his people had ſet him, after 
having taken him in haſte from table. The e 
of the Romans was not conſiderable. 

The news of the flight of the Conſilar an 
having reached Rome, occaſioned great alarm 


there. As rumour always magnifies objects, eſ- 


Fg for the worſt, the army was believed to 
entirely defeated, New troops were raiſed' with 
extraordinary haſte. Orders were given on dif- 
ferent ſides for ſending aid to'the Conſul. Junius 
his collegue marched from Liguria into Gaul: But 
he was informed on his route, that the Roman 
army was ſafe, and that the Iſtrians were retired. 
He immediately diſpatched a courier to Rome to 
carry this good news. thither, which delivered the 
city from great diſquiet. The two Conſuls re- 
turned to Aquileja, in order to put their troops 


into winter quarters there. 


E. Ciavoros Por cnrk. | 
T1. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS. 


Aſſoon as the winter was over, the two Con- 
ſuls of the preceding year, Manlius and Junius, 
made their troops enter the country of the Iſtrians, 
and put all to fire and ſword. The latter hav- 


ing armed all their youth, ventured a battle, in- 


which about four thouſand were killed. They 
retired into their cities and towns, from whence 
they ſent to demand. peace of the Roman Ge- 
nerals, and then Woe: = hoſtages required of 


them. 
2 > ok : + When 


wurf I3TRt4. 301 9 
- When this hews was brought to Rome by let- A. R. 575. 
mn an the Proconſuls, the Conſul C. Claudius, $5; ©7277 
to hom Iſtria had fallen by lot for his province, lent con- 
apprehended that this: good ſucceſs would deprive 4: duet by 
him of the occaſion of ſignalizing himſelf... Ele Ce, „ 
| - thetefore. Jet. out ſuddenly from Rome in the ed? to 
without having made the uſual vows in the 2h Pro- 
:Gapigdl, and without being attended by his Lic- _—_ 
tors, or apprizing his Collegue of his. deſign. L. 
After . aſſembled the army, he began by 
declaiming in violent terms againſt the cow- 
ardice, with — Manlius had abandoned. his 
camp: whereby he mortified all the ſoldiers, 
who had fled firſt. He afterwards reproached 
Junius of making himſelf the accomplice of his 
- Collegue's bad conduct, by joining him. And he 
concluded his invectives by giving them _ 
| orders to quit the province immediat 
They anſwered him, that if — hs . 
I Goleta vows in the Capitol for the ſafety of 
the State, and had quitted the city in his coat wo. 
of arms, and preceded by his Lictors, as cuſtum 
and the laws required, they would make no 
difficulty to obey him. But till he had diſ-— 
charged thoſe obligations, they could not acknow- ''- 
ledge the conſular. authority in him.“ This an- 
ſwer put the Conſul into a fury. He ordered Man- 
liu's Quæſtor to be called, and commanded him 
to bring chains, threatning to ſend Junius ana 
Manlius bound hand and foot to Rome if they 
did not obey. That officer ſhewed no more re- 
gard to his orders. The whole army ſurround- 
ing their Generals, whoſe defence they avowedly 
took upon themſelves, gave every body confidence 
and courage to deſpiſe the commands and me- 
naces of ſo violent and unreaſonable a Conſul. 
4 Sedus, not being able to bear this © ppoſi- 
tion and the raillery of the ſoldiers (for they added 
ue to diſobedience) returned to Aquileja in the 
2 „„ ſame 


10. 
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a ſame * that brought him. From thence he 
| 77-wrote to his Collegue to make the troops intended 

for Iſtria repair to Aquileja, in order that when 

6 ck - 3 ſhould arrive at Rome, and have made the 

uůſual vows in the Capitol, nothing ſhould keep 
iim in the city, and that he might immediate] 5 
* -* quit it with all the formalities of his 
His Collegue executed the whole punctually, and 
© «ordered the troops in queſtion to repair imme - 
diately to Aquileja. Claudius followed his letters 
aſſoon as poſſible, and no ſooner arrived at Rome, 
than having aſſembled the People to inform them 
of what had paſſed between him and the Procon - 
ſuls Manlius and Junius, he immediately per- 
formed the ceremony of the Capitol; and on the 
third day, in the uſual robe, and attended by his 
Lictors, he returned into his Province with as 
much expedition as he had before. © (1) #14 

Claudiu; * Junius and Manlius had already for ſome da 
attacks attacked the city of Neſartium, in which 
Ne _ hy principal Iſtrians with their King Epulo, had 
#7 39% ; har themſelves up. But, affoon as Claudius ar- 


this * having — a work of —. Os 
turned the current of the river, which running 
along the walls, prevented his attacks, and ſup- 
plied the beſioged with water, of which they were 
in want, he no leſs terrified than ſurprized the 
Barbarians, who ſaw themſelves deprived: of a 
ſupport abſolutely neceſſary! to them. But by the 
extremity to which he had reduced them, he 
could not induce them to aſk. peace. Rather than 
ſurrender, thoſe frantic People reſolved to kill 
their wives and children, and to exhibit to the be- 
| liegen a Og,” which thewed them of * they 
: 9 Weſe 


— 


— 


eee: in LIGU AHA. 
vere capable, after having cut Gen chase beſares- 


heir eyes, they threw their dead bodies from their 


walls into their camp. Whilſt theſe Barbarians 
were employed in theſe horrid executions, and 


the cries of their women and children made no im- 


preſſion on their cruel hearts, the. Romans: ſcaled: - 
the walls and entered the place. Aſſoon as the 
. King judged from the cries: of thoſe wha fled, | 
that the place was inthe. enemy 's power, to avoid 
falling alive into the victor's hands, he killed 


I 


13 


_— 


D nn ; 
illed or taken. The Conſul alſotook and demo- e 5 


ihed two other cities. He found more plunder” } 


in them, than he expected from ſo poon a nation, . 


and gave it 8 to the ſoldiers. He ſold five 


thouſand — by auction, and cauſed the au- * 


thors of the war to be whipt and beheaded. 


Iſtria, — death of its King, and the ruin of tze 
three cities, re- attainedl its former tranquillity, and 


all its States gave Hoſtages to the Romans, and 


ſubmitted to their ſway. — were de- 


creed at Rome fo: theſe ſucesſſes n Anf 
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Tuo ns band we Hh 58 related, a OE 573 
179. 
Ligurians 


le ad been given as a province to the two 


* 4h 


$433 I» 


Conſuls Q. Fulvius and L. Manlius. The firſt 2/cared 
having overcome the enemy, made them quit Hel. 
their hills to ſettle in the plains, and left troops 120 1 


upon the mountains to ſecure thoſe poſts.” - His 53 
collegue Manlius did nothing conſiderable. Gauls 


of the other ſide of the Alps having at this time 
entered Italy to the number of chree thouſand 


without committing any hoſtilities, aſxed land of 
the Conſul and Senate where they might ſettle and 
live in peace under the protection of, and in de- 


2 upon, the Roman People. The Senate 


2 4 ordered 


| - AR x#peditions M LITIGVURIA. . 
nt 573-ordered-the Gauls ro dult Icy, and rhe-Conſul 
ebe „Q. Fulvius to find out thoſe, who had adviſed 
this warm to yy the es and to Puniſh 
them. =, 
A. R. 575. The neut year r patſedwithout uingagainſt the 
25 4% LSuriene. But in che year 575 Claudius had no 
"ions 4e. ſooner ſubjected the Iſtrians, than he received or- 
feated by ders from the Senate to march his legions into 
Claudius. Liguria. He gave the enemy battle, · Killed them 
ws, 13 fifteen thouſand men, and took above ſeven hun- 
13. Ared priſoners, with fifty one enſigns. On his 
retufn to Rome he er over r Mtria and 


4 Laban; Dr 9k | 
They are 2 ' [agtirians id, Are Jong: continue quiet, 
ifeated *Claadiusteceived-\view: Orders to march againſt 
a ſecond them, and defeated them a ſecond time. They 
bid. 14. retiretl. to their meumtan ss. 
& 16. © The Conſul Perrilivis/attackett cem chere. He 
Ibid, 18. Was- killed in battle. The enemy did not diſcover 

it, and were . wich che des ol hive 
thouſafid tien. erst * H 02! it 
4 Roo. Three years after the Copſul r- Popiltivs 
579 
Ant. C. ig. fought the Ligurians near Caryſtos, in the terri- 
Defeat of tory of the Statiellates, where theit troops had 
— oj aſſembled on the arrival of the Romans. At firſt 
5782 Conſul they kept within the walls of that city: but per- 
Papillis, ceiving that the Conſul was preparing to 1 
whotreats them, they drew up in battle before the gates 
them wis This was what Popilliùs wanted. The combat 
TY continued three hours, and was very bloody. 
Liv. x. 3 Ligurians left ten thouſand men upon tlie 
field, and the victorious Romans loſt above three 
thouſand. After this defrat the Ligurians fur- 
rendered at diſcretion in hopes that the Conſul 
would not treat them more rigorouſly. than the 
preceding Generals had done. But hè took from 
them all their arms, ahſolutely forbade them to 


: _— ne w ones, * their city; ſold 2 4 
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and their effects by auction, and wrote an account 2.18, oy 


to the Senate of all that had er en 


vince. 


When ide Braitor! A: Saile in the Cin The Senate 


abſence; had read the letter in the Senate, there 25 
was not a ſingle Senator who did not think the , 


the - x20 


Conſul's conduct vile and infamous. They ſaid, 25. 
that the Statiellates, the only: people of Ligu- Ibid. 8. * 
the Com- | 


ria Who had not 'borne arms 
„ monwealth, who, even on this laſt occaſion, 
had not been the aggreſſors, and had only de- 
< fended- themſelves againſt the Conſul who at- 
«* tacked them, undoubtedly deſerved to be treat- 
:*<.ed with ſome — that not withſtand- 
* ing, after they had ſubmitted and abandoned 
* themſelves to the faith of the Roman People, 
he had exerciſed all the cruelties imaginable a- 
< gainſt them: that by ſelling ſo many thouſand 
“innocent perſons for ſlaves, who implored the 
« juſtice of the Roman People, he had ſet a per- 


* nicious example, which | in; the conſequence 


« would only occaſion, that they ſhould have no 
« enemy who would not rather chuſe to fight to 


< the laſt extremity, than ſubmit.” 


It was therefore decreed, That. the Conſul 8 | 


«, Popillius ſhould reinſtate the Ligurians in their 
liberty, by returning their money to thoſe who | 
had bought them: that he; ſhould take care to 
reſtore ſuch of their effects as could be found: 
that they ſhould be permitted to make them- 
+ ſelves arms; and · laſtly, that the Conſul ſhould 
quit the province aſſoon as he ſhould: have re- 
eſtabliſned the Ligurians in their former condi- 
0 tion.“ The Senate 5 maxim was, 0 that what | 
196 his «rid nol . 
„ II e ws | Pit ate on Ms 
2 pugvantes, non ſævi - ene 4 wehellaro aber. 
endo. in afflictos, fieri. This bos 3 : 
Ene 3 reed e en ug. 
Fen» 
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79 renders 4 victory glorious, is to ſubdue thoſe who 


es he 73: oppoſe in arms, n not to treat choſe — | 


who ſubmit. 
The Conſul was not in lute td execute dere 
ſo mortifying for him. He immediately put his 


_ legions into winter quarters at Piſæ, and returned 


to Rome full of rage and indignation. Having 
aſſembled the Senate in the temple of Bellona, he 
made bitter complaints upon the decree which had 
been paſſed againſt him, to which nothing was 
wanting, ſaid he, but his being delivered up to the 
conquered people: he demanded that it might be 
annulled; and that the Prætor, who had propoſed 
and paſſed it, might be fined. He inſiſted much 


upon public thankſgivings, which he pretended to 


be due to the gods for the good ſucceſs of his arms. 
He received no other anſwer but reproaches as 
warm as he deſerved, and returned to his army 

nen en any rhing he had ne 


A. R. „. C. Por Erb La 1 2 * 
yt P. Er rus Ligus, 2 les ier 


dhe | | The beginning of this year the Aſputes of the 
in rape preceding were revived. -The Senators were for 
to the Li- having the affair of the Ligurians brought again 


D upon the carpet, and that the decree of the Senate 


renewed. 


Liv. xlii, in their favour might be reviewed; and this was 
20. moved by the Conſul Flius! On the other ſide 


Popillius interceded for his brother-with his col- 


legue and the Senate, declaring that he would op- 
por all that ſhould be reſolved'againſt him. He 
ad no difficulty to bring over his collegue : but 
Liv. ibid. the Senators were only the more inclined in effect 
Fs to perſiſt in their opinion. The Conſuls did not 


ſet out for their-provinces, becauſe they would 
not permit the Senate, who made inftances to that 


| 3 to deliberate upon the affair of M. Po- 


pilllus; | 


-- . , 4 
os Ms emp mas ca __— 
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; pillivs 4 and the Senate on their dende for e. 25. R. 580. 


ciding it pi to all others. 
la the mean time M. Popillius made A 


— . —— (20+ the 


Senate, that in quality of Proconſul he had given 
the Ligurians Statelliates battle a ſecond time, in 
wich he had killed them ten thouſand men. So 


- neglected to 1 repair to their province. -./- - + 


Two Tribunes of the People, anlinated 333 


unjuſt a war had induced all the other States of 5 
Liguria to reſume their arms. The Senate then 
roſe up with great warmth not only againſt the 

abſent Popillius, who contrary to juſtice and the 

la of nations, had declared war upon a ſubjected 
people, and made a nation, that remained at 
peace, revolt, but alſo againſt the ain WhO 


Ant. C. 192. 


unanimous conſent of the — declared they ver Licini- 
would fine the Conſuls, if they did not go and , 


take upon them the command of the armies ; 


be read in the Senate. By this law it was decreed, ,rp 


that if there were any of the Ligurian Statellia- Las. 
tes, whom Popillius had ſold. ſince they had ſur- * xlü. 


rendered to him, and were not reſtored to liberty 


before the approaching Calends (the firſt day) of 


Auguſt, the Senate, aſſembled upon oath, ſhould 


appoint a commiſſioner, to inform againſt him : 
who-ſhould be found guilty of having unjuſtly 


reduced them into flavery, and to make him 


ſuffer the puniſhment. due to his injuſtice. This | 
law was propoſed in effect with the authority f 
the Senate. The People paſſed it with joy; and 


in conſequence the Prætor C. Licinius CAT 


of the Senators, that they would direct the infor- 6 
mations it decreed, to be made; and 71 gave 


The 


15 * 852 to the Proctor himſelf, 


and u _ 


at the fame time they cauſed the la they intended ner 3 : 
to propoſe concerning the Ligurians, who had ſur- quire into 
rendered upon the faith of the Conſul Popillius, to 2. 


the 2 i 11 55 


8 
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A. R. 580. The Gunfils bat length ſet out for their pro- 


©. & 


— vince, where they took upon them the command 
bf the army, which M. Popillius reſigned to 
them. But that General did not dare yet to return 
to Rome, to avoid being obliged, odious as he 
actually was to the Senate, and ſtill more to the 
People, to anſwet᷑ for his conduct — a Prætor, 
who had propoſed: the law in the Senate for bring- 
ing him to a trial. To this deſertion of the ac- 
cuſtd, the Tribunes oppoſed the menaces of ano- 
ther law, importing, that if he did not return to 

the city before the Ides (the 1 3th) of Novem- 
. the Prætor C. Licinius ſhould pow ſentence 

n him for contumacy. OLE | 


Popillins © It was then'neceſlary: — Accordingly he | 
ar his re- returned to Rome. Aſſoon as he appeared in the 


n Senate, the general diſcontent of that Body, re- 


prom 74 vived by his preſence, drew upon him a thouſand 
bene byrbę warm reproaches, followed with a decree, by which 
facility of it was ordained, that ſuch of the Ligurians, who 
e Frær had not been enemies of the Commonwealth ſince 
, the Conſulſhip of Q. Fulvius and L. Manlius, 


"R145; 


Liv. ti, mould be — in their liberty by the Præ- 


Bs, tors C. Licinius and Cn. Sicinius, and that the | 


Conſul C. Popillius, the accuſed's brother, ſhould 
ſettle them on the other ſide of the Po. This re- 
1 reſtored the liberty of many thouſands, 
ho were made to paſs the Po, in order to culti- 
Vate lande which were aſſigned tem. 
M. Popillius, in virtue of the law paſſed by 

| ah Tribunes in favour of the Ligurians, was ob- 
Aiged to appear and take his trial before the Præ- 
tor, and to defend himſelf at two hearings: His 
affair not being! determined, it was brought on a 
third time. But the Prætor then, having been 

influenced by- his conſideration for tlie abſent 
Conſul C. Pepillius, and the interceſſion ot the 


5 hole fe two brothers, po off the 
ſentence 
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ſentence. to the Ides (the 1th of March we Es 
day on which the new magiſtrates were to enter 
upon office, and he was to quit his to reſume a 
private condition. Thereby, not being any long- 

er in authority, he left the affair undecided. And 

this was the artificial evaſion employed to clude 

the law, and procure impunity for Popillius. 

But is it therefore allowable for a judge to lads Reflexion 
the authority of laws in this manner, and to ſcreen 2 
a perſon ſo criminal as this from their juſt rigour ? ;;, Præte- 
Not to mention the inſolent contempt of ſo vene · Licinius, 

rable a Body as the Roman Senate, can we with 
cool blood behold the misfortune of an infinite 
number of freemen, condemned without reaſon to 
a cruel ſlavery, and, which is much more horrid, 
the murder of twenty thouſand innocent perſons 
in two battles fought by this Conſul, contrary to 
the Senate's prohibition ? And in ſuch a caſe, 
(a) ſhall recommendation, friendſhip, and credit 
take place of the views of public good? Is it not. 
ſometimes as great a prevarication to acquit a cri - 
minal, as to condemn an innocent perſon; ſince it is 
opening a door to licence, to leave guilt unpuniſh- 

ed? Does a magiſtrate, in the exerciſe of his func+ 

tion, believe himſelf at liberty to act as he ſhall - 

think fit? What then becomes of that admirable 
| ——_ ſo ſtrongly inculcated by a Pagan: That 
the (5) State, in appointing a judge, does not gi 

1 its o vg er to his be abs 2 
| 117 1 1 des 1 


4 


1 9 It] NY CRY, tem an pad at &- 
ut in pleriſque negouis ſolet, dem, habitam eſſe meminiſſe. 
privata gratia devictum. Sa/- —— Tum vers. illud eſt ho- 
"luft. in bell. Jugurtb. minis magni atque ſapientis, | 
(5) Eft ſapientis Judicis co- cùm iſlam, judicandi cauſa, FAY 
gitare, tantum ſibi à populo tabellam ſumpſerit, non ſe pu- 
amano eſſe permiſſum, uan- tare elle _— ſed habere in 
tum commiſſum & creditum conſilio | „religionem,. 
dt, & non ſolum fibi poteſta- æquitatem, fi 1——maximi- 
gs que 


350  Afairs of SARDINIA and Constta. 
A-R. 580. fides it to him as a depoſite for which he is accoun- 
table? That he ought not to conſult his own in- 


clination, but the inviolable rule of his duty in the 


exerciſe of his office? That, though he fhould 
even have neither aſſociates nor witneſſes, he ought 
not to think himſelf as alone, but to ſee around 


him the laws, religion, equity, and fidelity, as ſo 


many coadjutors, who fit in judgment with him, 

and will judge himſelf; and eſpecially hear and re- 
gard the ſecret voice of conſcience, which can 

never be totally ſuppreſſed? Licinius on this occa- 

caſion violates all theſe rules. Livy — 
which diſtinguiſhes his conduct as oath 

_ addreſs, ſeems to me far from being Tofficiently 

ſtrong. ' Ia * de Liguribus arte Jn N. N 

of. _ 


2 f Serdinia * cane. 


A. R. 575. What paſſed in theſe inands i is of little conſe- 
Li -77-quence. Two States of Sardinia diſturbed its 
6—12. NE The Conſul Ti. Sempronius march- 

againſt them, and defeated them in a 


pe in which they loſt twelve thouſand troops. 


bid. 17. He fought them ſeveral times after, and killed 


them above fifteen thouſand men in different 
actions. They ſubmitted to the Romans, and gave 
them hoſtages. In this manner te ee of _ 
8 iſland was reſtored. 
Liv. xlii. The Prætor Cicereius defeated the Corſicans i in 


7—12. a battle, in which they had ſeven thouſand men 


killed, and more than ſeventeen hundred taken 
priſoners. Peace, which they earneſtly follicited, 
was HR them, and theſe iſlanders were made 


que * conſcicitian ue e Ck. 
mentis ſux, qt ann i gas. ee m_ 
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to pay two hundred thouſand pounds in weight of A. N. 42 /½ 


wax, which are about 156,250 pounds of our 45 


weight. Citereius had the honour of a triumpm 
for this victory. - Ng | Es . | 
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 Aﬀairs that happened at Rome, 
NI. Joxros BavTvs. III AR 55 


A veſtal, who had ſuffered the eternal fire of v,]. 
Veſta to go out, was whipt according to cuſtom, hed. | 
Upon the cloſing of the Cenſus by the Cenſors * E 
M. Emilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, Cenſus. 
the number of the citizens amounted to two 
hundred and ſeventy three thouſand two hundred 
and forty four. en en enen 


C. CLavpivs Pull en. „ Ie 
| | a 8 1 575. : 
TI. SxEMPRONIUS GRACCHUSs © © 40.777 


The Latin allies brought their complaints be- Com. 
fore the Senate upon an abuſe which was become plaints of 
common amongſt them. The law permitted thoſe* - 124 
who had families and left any child in their coun- e 
try, to go and ſettle at Rome, and to cauſe them- Liv. xli. 8. 
ſelves to be regiſtered upon the liſt of the citizens. 5 
Many, in eluding the law by different frauds, a- 
bandoned their country without leaving any chil- 
dren there to repreſent them. The Latins remon- 
ſtrated, that if this abuſe continued, in few years 
their cities and countries would be uninhabited, and 
they ſhould not be capable of ſupplying the Com- 
monwealth with the uſual number of ſoldiers. 
The Samnites and Peligni alſo repreſented, that 
four thouſand families of their States were gone to 
ſettle at Fregellæ, and that notwithſtanding, the 
een 
weld ; Ee | 


= 


352 2 Alan of Ro ME. a 

A.R. 575- The Senate deemed. the complaints of 
C. 777. reaſonable, "oP to redreſs, 55 PRE 
tte old law — that head to be e 


ee. 
AK x99 p. 1 Sc vol A. 
Aut. C. 275. M. Eur rus Lzribus II. 


Sen of the In the election of Prætor for the following year, | 
28 Sci. a thing happened worthy of remark. Five Præ- 
ue o Poſen tors had already been choſen. - The ſixth vacancy 
Val Max. was diſputed, on one. ſide by Lucius, or accord- 
iv. 11. & ing to Valerius Maximus, by Cn. Cornelius Sci- 
. 5. pio, ſon of the great Scipio Africanus; and on 
the other by C. Cicereius, who had been ſecretary 
to the ſame Scipio. Could it be believed, that the 
People would heſitate a ſingle moment to give the 
preference to Scipio's ſon? However the latter, by 
his bad conduct, had ſo much effaced the impreſ- 
ſion which the remembrance of his father had 
made upon people's minds, that all the Centuries 
declared for Cicereius. But he was ſo generous as 
not to ſuffer ſuch an affront to be done to his maſ- 
ſter's ſon, and quitting the habit of candidate, he 
left him without competitor, and even ſupported 
him with his credit. The office was given to Sci- 

Pio, but Cicereius had all the honour of it. 

The glory of fathers is of no great weight to chil- 
dren, when their own merit falls ſhort of it, and 
only ſerves to make their defects more conipi- 
cuous, and even, in effect, more contemptible. 

This the Scipio in queſtion experienced, who was 
the ſame taken priſoner in the war with Antiochus, 
and afterwards — back by that Prince to his fa- 
ther. He degenerated ſo much from the virtues 
of his father and anceſtors, that his relations, ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus, were obliged to 
oo: _ intereſt to haye him Nhe le 
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Cicero, 


ather "ad iran, hat 
Wore;on. his finger, as:d 
that, great — by chis 
ad another ſon, by whom the ſecond' 
adopted. Cato, in the book; = 
old age. os 


ngly, 
book, (4) chat ſome of "his extant ſpeeches, and 
tory. wrote in Greek in a very agreeable ſtyle, 
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her that if the force of his body had anſwered * = 
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Tbere was a very great Kr. — yeatoat Great 
Rome, which carried off abundahee of | citizens 

and even of the moſt illuſtrious. Recourſe, a0 
cording, to the religious cuſtom in alli times. obRzl. 
ſerved: at Rome, was had to. the gods, Vows 
were made, 815 a e, number of victims facyie” 
ey 2447 2009 Robes 9 Pt: 
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„„ e. Kren og | 
a: 3.57% The Cenſorſhip of Q. Fulyius Flaceus PE 
| Cenſorſhip Peſtumius Ainus was remarkable for the Teve- 
exerciſed rity” which they exerciſed a nine Senators; 
with ri- whom they ſtruck out of the Hſt of that Body 
© rub ali The Scipio, of 'wham we here Tet ſpoke; was of 
27. that number. This s puniſhiment did not make him 
lobe the office of 'Prator, But it was not proper, 
that a man piblickly-diſkonoujed with z nötg Uf 
| infamy, ſhould be employed in the adminiſtration | 
bl juſtice; 'and it was for this'reaſon' ark =} 
-- . tions prevailed to have him prohibited the 'exer- 
deiſe of that office. Many of the Knights war 
- alfo degraded; and ſtruck out of the lik. 8 
Pine werks The fange Cee fo rehdeiel fer 8 
executed iy famous by a great number of public works which 
the Cen they undertook and compleated, Amongſt others, 
fort: (a) Livy obſerves, that they were the firſt 'who 
cauſed the fireets of Rome to be paved with 
flints, put pebbles and grave] under the ſtones laid 
upon the great ways without Rome, and made 
cauſeways for the convenience of $4913: ap | 
What Livy deſcribes here in few words, and 
thoſe ſufficĩently obſcure, may, in my inion; be 
explained by what I bave related in the ſecond 
volume of "this hiſtory, ſpeaking of the Edile- 
_ ſhip, which 1 have extracted word for word from 
father Montfaucon. 1 DE paſge' may de con- 
F K 
Law - The end of this year ws remarkable for a we 
conia a= and important law relating to the wor 
gainft vo- hich occaſioned much ni ale and ſtir in 73 ring city. 
men , Hitherto they had inderted all. Kinds of > kg 
ſoe# to in in 
beritances, the ſame manner as the men. From thence it 


| Cic.in oſten happened, that'the ferranes of ths moſt i 
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Sen 14. ſilice in urbe, glarea extra ur- erunt. pr The 44 
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iftiioae! houſes” were tratisferred: into ſtrange 
mines, whith did che Commonwealth great 
2 hoe intereſt it is that conſiderable eſtates 
1 | be perpetuated in great famiſtes toenabls 
Heads of them to ſüpport the dignity of their 
2 andithe expenices attending er employ- 
ments with” ſplendor.” Beſides this 'reafon, nm 
was rob f apprehend, that as the fortunes of pri- 
vate perſbrs Te ad" gone) in 1 Proportion 
with the power of che State, if che Yadits mould 
come 4e poſſeſs cotifiderab l riehes, a9 the Tex is'hav | 
_ nirally Incfihell' to Mew and ornaments, their 
muah thigh wave thei#to give intoloxuty and 
expcrice; and to deviate'from the äntienk purity of = 
manners, by 'departing from the antient 3 
of life 0 e 'theſe' n OR | 
comius Sara, Tribune of the Peop 
aw" Fwbbich it was " probybited 5 5 one pole | 
iff of the Roman citizens; nts the Cenſor- 
ip of Ail."Poftamiits and Q. Fulvius, n upponit any 
ond, bis heireſs,” and tha any wenn Jhould inhe- 
ute above the value of an hundred 'thou- 
425; (about ix hundred and fifty pounds.) 
| He 44d another article, which did not not regard 
| the" wotnen in Partſculir- The Hrſt, Which ex- 0 
eluckellſr them in general from inkeriting the eſtates 
ef Rattan citizens; admitted great” diffculties. 
_ Cit, WO always dechred againſt the ladies, and 25 
vas hey fixty-five years Old. ſpoke? againſt chem 
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ede ropes doc, WHch the bade 
WL 0 Ih ee with the Celtiberians. back by 


ire Ainbiticus that it ſhould" be” the off e b. 
1 Ire of ther Fand n, | | 


a Rd edi kent 
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AR. 68 thought * 1 8 à little contri- 
c pute to embelliſn it. With chis deſign he went 
to Brutium, and cauſed balf the tiles which cove- 
red the. temple. of Juno Lacinia to be taken away. 
That quan 7 — Jegned e for that he was 
me building. - eſſels ready to carry, off theſe 
materials — Ko and the allies, out of, reſpect 
for his dignity as Cenſor, did. not dare to. oppoſe 
this ſacrilege. Flaccus, on his return to Rome, 
cauſed the tiles to be unladen, and ordered them 
to be carried to the temple of Fortune. Though 
he did not ſay from whence he had taken them, 
it was ſoon, known at Rome. The Senate mur- 
mured highly at it, and all, demanded, that the 
affair ſhould, be brought upon the carpet. The 
Cenſor's preſence was deſited. Aſſoon as he a ap- 
peared, they began to riſe up againſt him with 
more, vehemence. than before. Each Senator, in 
particular, and all in general, made him the moſt 
cutting reproaches. That not contented with 
«+ failing. in reverence for the. moſt. revered divi- 
„ nity in All that country, whom even Pyrrhus 
« and Hannibal had always, reſpected, he had un- 

& covered her temple, and had almoſt ruined it. 
That he had taken off its roof, and had expoſed 0 
it to all the injuries .of the weather. That = 
«« Cepſor,;, whole, office it was, to watch, over; the 

manners of the citizens, and one of whoſe prin- 
« cipal functions was to take care of temples, ran 
e . from city to city to ruin the temples of the gods, 
and to rob them of their fineſt otnaments. | 
t ,That ſuch a violence exerciſed upon profane and n 
8 private buildings, would ſeem vile to all the 
world: but in reſpect to the temples of the 
gods, it was an abominable ſacrilege, and the 
t conſequences were to be feared for the Whole Ro- 5 
man People. Could he imagine that one tem- 
Manes ple could Abe Slane by the, ruins of e 
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« As if the gods were not every where the ſame, 5 78. 
« and one was to be be e e e 825 9 
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Senate, had evidently expreſſed their ſentiments. IG e 


Accordingly it was unanimouſly determined, that 


the tiles ſhould be carried back to the temple frm 


. « 443 3 
1 : p 


which they had been taken, and that the wrath of 
Juno ſhould be appeaſed by ſacrifices. This was 


Eu executed. But the perſons O had = 


n appointed to carry back the tiles, declared to : 


the Senate, that they had been left below in the 
avenue, becauſe there was no workman to be 

found there who had Mill enough to replace 
them. / AS 1 04 i698 . 244154 N PO 1a f 


The Cenites Q: Fulvius Flaccus and ke Badu Cenſus, 
mius Albinus cloſed the Laftrum. The latter” 


performed: the ceremony, The number of the 


citizens amounted to two hundred aid ſixty- nine 


thouſand and fifteen © which was leſs than the Cn. 


us before, becauſe the Conſul L. Poſtumius had 
decreed in the full aſſembly, that all the allies: of 


the Latin States ſhould cauſe themſelves to be in- 
rolled in their onn country, and prohibited their 
being included in the regiſters made at Rome, 


conformably to the edict of the Conſul C. Clau- : 


dius.” nau tow nien en tod: id. 1. 


A great wind ſrom the ſta carried foiprodigio buche, if 
a cloud of graſshoppers intò Apulia, that all Ace mm 
land in thag'country was coveted wick them. Cb. 


Sicinius: one of the Prætors elect, was: ſent into 
Apulia to deſtroy chat peſt ſo fatal to the produo- 
tions of the earth. With an great number of the 
country people hom he drew together to deſtroy 
thoſe animals, he found it very difficult, and em 
ployed much time in delivering mee Dum 


them. 994 el s 2 FAKE. 32 2 BY Ra tammy IF 54 
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Aalaſa- The Ambaſſadors of the Carthaginians, ho 
ders from were then at Rome, had great diſputes in the Se- 
Carthage nate with Guluſſa, the ſon of Maſigiſſa. Fhey 
= g., firſt complained; that beſides the territory on 
nate of 5 account af which the Senate had already. ſent 
_ Mafnife's*® commiſſioners into Africa, to E£Xammine: upon 
a, de the ſpot to whom it sppertained, Maſiniſſa = 
Liv. xi. two years ſince had again poſſeſſed himſelf ot 
2, 3. above ſeventy cities and forts in the dependance 
e of the Carthaginians by force of arms. That 
& ſuch uſurpations were eaſy to a Prince, Who 
4 had no regard to juſtice and equity. That the 
Carthaginians however continued ftlent and 
without acting, having their hands tied, to uſe 
the expreſſion, by the clauſes of the treaty,” by: 
<« which they were prohibited to paſs their fron- 
<« tiers with an armed fore. That they indeed 
might undertake to drive that Numidian Prince 
« out of the lands he had ſeized, without. the im- 
« putation of having made war out of their own . 
territory; but that they were reſtrained hy ang 
ce, ther clauſe not equivocal, which expreſsly pro- 
e hibited them from making war upon the al- 
& lies of the Roman Preple. That accordingly 
they would haye ſtill been patient, if that had 
been poſſible. But that not being able any 
e longer to bear the pride, avidity and cruelty of 
<«; Maſinifla, they werte come to implore the Ro - 
mans to grant them ane of theſe three things: 
either to vouchſaſe to hear both parties equi- 
<-rably, to which they were equally : allied 3 or 
- 4: to ſuffer the Carthaginians to oppoſe guſt} and 
-<, legal arms to the violence employed to cruſh. 
. them; or laſtly, if favaur had more * 
1 i 3 ELIE 
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e with. Fn than. reaſon and« juſtice, to:d6&l3te® 


Net once for all exactly, to hat degree” they 
thought fit to gratify Maſiniſſa withithe 


5389 


N. 
See. 


poſfel- 


. ſions of others. That the Senate ffouldd at 


e leaſt. be moderate in their Iiberality, and dd. 
. here to. what it ordained: whereas the Numitti- 


an King obſerved no other rule im his bſfurpa- 
"oe tions than that dictated hy his avidity and am- 


Wy A $a That if they obtained any of [theſe 5 
incs, and had, ſince the peace granted” 


. . . y Scipio, committed any fault that had 


* 5 dran upon them the indignation of the Roman 


„ PL X ; 


le, let themſelves decree the puniſnment 


| K, they deſerved. That they.clibſe- rather to be 
laves under maſters, that would at leaſt affofd 


6 them ſecurity, than to tetain à liberty conti- 


6. nually ſubject to the unjuſt invaſions of Mall- 


* Fg That laſtly; it was for theit ad- 
vantage to periſn once for all, chan to languimm 


0 out a miſerable life, always expaſed to the cru- 


<, elties of the moſt violent of tyrants. After 
90 ſpoken thus, they proſtrated therſelves | 


the; earth with tears in their eyes, and 
their dejection and ſorrow excited as much indig- 


nation againſt zue King, as eee che 


ſelves. 1 . 74 Wo, 


Fe. Guluſſa was . aſked a he! had to Gale | 
,anſwer to the objections of the Carthaginians, un- defends his 


Tels he choſe n to acquaint the Senate wit 
6 the reaſons f FP his-coming to Rome. That young 
Prince replie 


« That it was not eaſy for him to 


father. 


_ 24 


N phe At in reſpect to affairs, concerning which 


« his father had given him neither inſtructions, 


«nor powers and that though -he-ſhould- has 


e thought fit to charge him with his orders, it 


« would have been difficult for him to reply, not 8 25 
3 ee what brought hog aaa > W 
ee ee 


cal 1 of Roles. | 
Dae Rome, and not being even aſſured chat they | 
. "NM intended to come thither. That his father had 
6 e ſent him to requeſt the Senate not to give cred 
to the accuſations of a people; who Were h 
enemies, as well as thoſe” of the Romans, A 
t who only hated him for his eonſtant and invio- 
i, E lable fidelity and ane to the intereſts of 
the Roman People“ 
The After the Senators adhere: the diſcourſes on 
nate, an. boch gde, and deliberated upon the demands 5 
Fur. the Carthaginians, they anſwered,” That their 
intention was, chat Guluſſa ſhould 'return” im- 
4-mediately- into Numidia, to tell his father to 
-* fend Ambaſſadors directly to” Rome, who 
might anſwer the complaints made againſt him 
to the Senate by thoſe of Carthage. Phat out 
„of regard to him they ſheuld, as they had hi- 
* therto, do every thing that ſhould appear 3 4 
ſonable: but — ſhould grant nothin! 
% fayour contrary e uſtice. That they de oo 
-$ that wider ſides might keep poſlſion of wha 
«6 ; appertained to them in the country they dif- 
= puted, and confine themſelves within the an- 
CE tient limits without forming new ones. That 
the Roman People, after having overcome He | 
| „ Carthaginians, had not reſtored. them elr 
„ geities and countries with deſign to" ſeize un- 
; e juſtly in time of peace, what they had not taken 
„ from: them, as they might have done by y right 
e of war.“ Theſe care __ _— but we all 
find them to no effect. * I; 
The Senate giſmided = x" Numidian Prives, 
and the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors with the uſual 
preſents, aſter having treated them with all the 
marks of amity and will n, Alen and 


Allies, _ expect. nee e 
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conſidered as 0 effect of the wrath of Juno, and 
a puniſhmeht for the BEE, he Na e 
for PRI her temple. W Yu 
175 od de 
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C. Cassius Londinus, 
Gch theſe Confuls” a Spit nt by a peo- Coley of 


* of a new kind came from Spain to Rome, Carteia in 
ore, than four thouſand men, 'who ſaid they were OY 
the ſons of Roman ſoldiers and the women of that z. 
country, demanded, that hg city might be af 
ſigned them, white they my ht Che The Se. 
nate ordered them to 8⁰ to Þ Prætor Canuleius, | 
and” give in their names, and impowered that ma- 


giſtrate to grant liberty to ſuch of them as he 


ſhoute think fit, and to cauſe them to go to Car- 
teia upon the coaſt of the ocean. The inhabitants 
of that city were permitted to remain in it, u 
condition. that they would form a colony, there i 
con bnction with theſe new comers, and divid : 
the lands witli theth that ſhould be allotted for . 


their. lubſiſtance. The privileges 'of 5 Was 115 J 


given ee coloby, Whig Was called 18 e tend th 
the freetmen Caribagi- 


Almoſt at the falle time arrived from Aﬀicynien Am- 
Guluffa ſon of King Maſiniſſa, and Ambaſſadon g*aſadors 


E Rome. 


e ibid. 


eat f * Carthaginiats. The Numidian' Prince n 


4, 
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302 Aßfairs e R. o ME. 
Teen, having been firſt introduced to the Segate, men- 
ary Fon ahi a f e le father had 3 5 ed for 
. 82 | i the war of. Matedonia.: and offered, by. Bis order, 
b 2 /* "Again ro, fupply the Roman People, out. of gra- 
„ titucle for their favours, With all Wed as they 
Ain or ' ſhould, require. For. the reſt, « he exhorted the 
er Senators not to ſuffer ee to be in 
by the, artifices of the Carthaginians, 
; 4 "they had reſolved to fit out, a mw 
« under pretence of aiding the Romans wit -7 
nt againſt the Macedonians., But when they ſhould 
have once put it into a condition to act, it would 
ee be in their power to chule their enemies. and 
« their allies.” _ 
Alfter theſe preliminaries, he, no doubt, pro- 
ceeded to the matter in diſpute between Maſi- 
niſſa and the Carthaginians.: A chafm here in 
. Livy prevents our knowing what. paſſed on both 
ſides, and What Was determined by the Senate. 
I only 3 appears, that this contelt continued unde- 
eided during many years, till being again ſet on 
5 ot, it Hh AR in a bloody war, that having 
began between the Carthagiriians and Maſiniſſa, 
| inlenlibiy engag zed the Romans in the quarrel, 
1855 did. not end but with. the ruin of 'Car- 
thage. 

To compleat collecting the looſe and detached | 
facts of our hiſtory, before 1. enter upon relating 
the war with Perſeus, I am going to enumerate ſe- 
owl fete ee which, will ſhew how much 

began to degenerate from herſelf, when. 
riches. 167 the Jupury, of Goes; and * were 
 Introdi ced There, 

In the former rimes, dle Roman magiſtrates | 

FO e into the provinces had acted with abundance 

do "of ity and. moderation, and it very ſeldom hap- 

Me \pened at they abuſed their authority. But for 
= 5 Jonie, years, dings had (ready changedy and 9 05 
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Afi wir 8 of Ro Ae 
hints were hraught to the Senate fre 
1 ainſt che i e malverſations off 
4 e magiſtrates. | = 
I.. Poſtumius, who. was Conſul in the 67900 2 R. 995. 
year of Rome, received orders 3 the Senate to 23, 2 
into Campania, to put a io the uſurpar Peas 
tions of Particulars, who po en lands borde, 1 fir.” 
5 i pr of the 5 e 
ſelves cqntinually at the expence of the 1570 
= and continually extended their bounds. Liv. ali 
is magiſtrate was incenſed againſt the people of 


Preneſte, for not having . received any honours 


[+ from the body of the city, or from any particu- 8 ; k 4 
„ when he came there in a de capacity | 2 
ome time 45 to a2 a facri e in the puma 5 1 


ſpare oem ahi 7 
11 its ee with mats, tents, and all the. 
other utenſils of which they had occaſion in the 

Red: On their marches, they lodged at the 

uſes. of private perſons, with whom they. 
entered into the 8 . whom 
they, rendered the ſame. offices in their turn. at: 
1 it were neceſſaty to. to eh Deputies, 
ſuddenly upon any babies 5s Ot their: 
route were obliged 40 furpih;ghemzrmvith an horſe, = 
9k this was the only expence the al arr 25 8 
The bee of Palme, wh Was, 

jul 0 ivy, t i 
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hate, with the too elt an dame 


36 Aides of R G = 
In 579-46 BY of. Wis Prenieftini, Was an exam 16? Ph 
AneC-173 being cohdetified; gave the Genietals 1 Kind of 
| right 4 impoſe 57 upon the alles which 
__ every day became more head .. 
e Spain fel the evils aa O y this impudity, 
of the He. but by a different Kind of ble The depu- 
3 44 ties of that province” laid their complaints before 
tlie Senate, and profifate upon the earth implored 
Liy: iy. xi it, that having t ie honour to be the allies of the 
Roman People, it Would not ſuffer them co be 
treated with more cruelty than even enemies. 27 2 
mongſt other grievances one related to corn. = 
States of the Provinces were obliged to ſupply the 
Magiſtrates gratis with a certain quantity of cbr 
for their own © uſe; and that of their houſhold; 
and alſo to furniſh x certain quantity as preſcribed 
for the armies of the. Roman People, for which 
they received. money. The avarice of the Priztors, 
in the two impoſitions of corn, found à double oc 
calion to oppreſs and plunder the allies, but in a 
quite different manner. Inſtead of receiving; the | 
corn for their uſe in kind, they received It i 
money, ſetting the value upon it "themſelves, 
which they rated very high: this corn was called 
frumentum £ftimatum. On the contrary, *for the 
ies of Brain, called frumentum emptum, 
they ſer a very low price on that, and cauſed th 
* quantity to be bonne to the! Raman 
le. ond e Anse 2 
. Senate received the complaints of the Spa- 
nards“ ver) favourably, pointed commiſſioners 
ro efiquire into rhef, and gave the com e $ 
Nberty to che idvbcates to plead telt Gols 
oP the malt inlüſtriöds of he Reer een 
Tce AE conſiderable both for their birth and 
STOR Of took upon them ſo laudable an 
One öf the accuſed, after a long exami- 
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: ach epean re than” Gre, "Was acquitted, 
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S: Amur of Rohr. 365 | 
two ae wee er gegen, gert 28 
mioal to hope me fate, conde ns 
| ſelves 0 voluntary baniſnment. eee ere. 3 
A nl us, that the Spaniards: could have acr 
Cufed, others: „ but their mouths were ſtopt, be- 
cauſe thoſe were powerful citizens; and the paſt 
vas forgot. The, Senate, to prevxnt the like di- ac 
. for the. future, decreed, on gtanting the 
e s thein requeſt; that the magiſtrates ſhould - 2 
ede corn gue. to them fer their domeſtick % 
©, 10 kind ; on if they choſe. rather to have its | 
Gin money, it ſhould be rated according ite 
he curtent price in the markets; and that in re- 
to corn bought fer the puhlie, e | 
be paid for according to the current value. 2 
be Senate gegeiged compleints from all Gen Mp 
againſt the Generals and Magiſtrates ſent i He 
provinces. .. Caſſus and Licinius had been Conſuls _ - * | 
in the 58 7ſt. year of Rome. need en i i * 
Cincibilus, King of a Gauliſh, nation depend R. 887. 
e Alps; which is no otherwiſe. diſtinguiſhed r 
ivy, ſent his brother to Rome at the head of: e a 
embaſſy, to accuſe Caſſius of having | plundered gains be 
{ome. people of the Alps, the Sl; chat, Princes C, 
of. having carried Away a great number of them, Tf li. 
Wh of having reduced them into ſlaxery. On anoccz. 
x Hide, the Iſtriaa and other neighbouring na- 
tions repreſented, that the ſame Conſul Caſſius hach 
put: their whole country 85 fire and ſword, and: 
ndered. every thing in his 9 without chein 
eing able to gueſs, his reaſon for treating them ag 
enemies. The Senate replied to both, that they 
had not foreſeen theſe hoſtilities, and;'that;if they. 
had been enge 115 diſapprovedi them. 
That it was e ndemn a petſon of Con- 
ſular dignity without hearing him: but that if ar 
his return 9 een where he then ſerved 
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366 | fait of Rom m. 
Al R. n legionary Tribune, they eould conv viding 
ly of the unjuſt actions laid to his charge, 
the Senate would net fail to give them —— ao 


05 


They even ſent Ambaſſadors to the Gauliſh'K 
and the other — to let chem know? their 
Poſition to do them juſti ee 0 e ene 
Againſt © Licinius, 'Caffius's collegue, as F he bad been 


bis collegue ſent, not to Make war upon Perſeus, but the ; 


N Greeks in alliance with the Roman People, diſtreſ- 
P." +5" d the inhabitants of Beeotia; where” he winter 
ed, and in pattieular thoſe of iCoronea in every 
manner. The latter complained of chis to tlie 
Senate, Who decteed that all who had been ol: 
| for ſlaves ſhould be {et at liberty. 0 02 3994 
Aal It is eaſy to voneeive, chat che Pretoria 
gainft 
the Hie. not more regular ic their Conduct than their Cbn. 
for: Lucre: ſuls, whoſe exumples authorized chem, and fecmb- 
. ed to ſecure them impunity.” The Prætor Lucte- 


en ius. 
Liv 


i. tius, who commanded the fleet during the Conful- 
4  *thip'of Licinivs;had made the allies feel the ſad 
21 kette of his ernelty atid avarice. The Tiburics 
Hof the. People inceſſantly" deelaimied- againſt» Hi 
wich abundanee'sf vehemenee in all che 3 
His friends denianded'a delay, alledging thia 
Ar wk — for che ſervice of the Sauen 

But lat that time: people werte ſo very ignorant of 
what paſſed even in — neighbourhood of hae; 
| that the very man, whom his defenders ſaid to be 
in Greece, was actually at an eſtate he had near 
Antium, and employing part of 'the money he had 


brought from Greece, in bringing the Water ef 


Loracina to that eity: a work Which colt an hium- 

dred and thirty — 2 ei, (about tio or 
three hundred pounds.) He alſd adornet the 
temple of Æſeufapius with the ag $ 9 this were 
2 pargf in fes, A 
e 2642 —— Bas 25 20 2207 bd 1 oy 4 r 411. 
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en Pho, PRE. 
The -bies of Chaltis fe depytics' en tes i 57 
0 Nee Their firſt bearm "2, 
ct inhibits thab thy Had get Maden 
tige af por, 185 Was an aftient and: th — 
ful ally of the "Romans and had .the'gour f6 - 
not 46 be able to walk, cauſeg himſelf, fo be car- 
ries he Senate in 4 hair: A ns roof” of an 
ſable neceſſity, "ts notwithfts hg his 5 
G fl could not prevail to be diſbenſed witl 
7555 hit voyage Whither he did not fuppoſe Bi 
prefence” ablolutely* requifite. He beg to by fa: 
ing, that of all "the e parts of his. body. His ae | 
kim only his tongde"ar Hberty 10 deplote th 
calamities of his country... Were then 75 ini 
«rhe ſexvices both arttjent ank fecent his 8 8140 9 
«Had, done the Generals and armies of the:Ro- _ 
4 mans, and in the War which Was- a&tually car? 
1 T ying oft 4 oak Perfevs. ' He Aerie pro- : 
© LP d'to the excęſſes of avarice and cruelty eX2 2 
e exciſed" by the Ptætor  Luicretivs againſt the ih- 
«© Habitants of Chatcis ; and laſtly to thofe they 
e then ſuffered from L. Tlortenſius Pg had ſu ?- 
ceeded him: adding, that after all, were 7 ol 
Ge 0 bes treated 170 ter infinity; 
6 Were determined to fuffer every thing, 8 FD 
Jin the King of "Macedonia. That 25 er thn N 
@ cretius and Hortenſius, it would have been 
e much more for the advantage of the 1 
«Chalcis t Aer mut chew. gates 
chan to have Tectived chen unte he e | 
| * OT the,inhabirants of the es v a Yong 
/ fo; had” reſerved, their” "liberties; ad {ares : 
| & Whereas Lucketius „Vith ho horrid tacrilege, ba ha | 
op Underell their Sate aid Had” cauſed” all 
kf he ornainents .0 of them to, be Carried o An 
That 15 er Having Teptived' the C 
K a Nias NF the Rothan People of their propurty, | 
0 he had made ſlaves of their * and * 
: cc 1 
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26 Aura if Roms. 


- A. BR, 581.6 if any: 2 had Cas, S_avari . 
5 ene ſiu 85 by treading 15 A —1— 
8 40 taken it from them. That in _ winter as we 


„ a8 ſummer, . he filled th Ang with ſoldiers 

c and, ſeamen, ſo that tb unhappy citizens had 

« the grief to ſee ; continually i in the midſt of them- 

6 ſelves, their wives and children, c of 

4 ſham ſhame, humanity and faith.“ 

The Senate thought 1 incumbent on. them to 

— fend for Lucretius, in order that he m PR, hear all 
that was advanced againſt him, and to it 

if he could. The: reproaches made to gol face, 

were {till more ſtrong 8 all that. had been ſaid 

in his abſence, and he had two accuſers much r more 

5 0 17 and 195 of he Þ to ab in the 5 


the aten of e th 'Pretor Meas was 
5 . ef the Senate Knew 
60 they had advanced nothing, but the truth, in 
10 . . of the ſervices they, had done the Ro- 
man People in the . Wes former wars, 
6 and that they retained al gratitude they 
« ought for. . As. to 105 DE, they had 
« received from C. L. cretius, and at preſent 
is from L, Hortenſius, ey could not ſuppoſe that 
85 © Ou, Approves them, if they reflected in 
ghee Roman People had Hel 
5 9 


& his Ee ang "deliver the Greeks rom dhe ty- 
e ranny of t ole. Princes, an N not 
15 with deſign to draw upon thoſe preſ- 
en Tok rhe. 8 themſel wap Thar — 
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5 St was cl ſubſtance ot os letters wrote 


Aairiiſ Rus. 
% Senate mould write to E. Hottenſiug) 46/1 n 
<<. that tlie diſapproved his conduct, Wea ; 
e cuftd-6f/ in reſpect to the” people \vPERAGs j 
to didi him to find 086 the n we 
e hack been made Naves, and to reſtore theif 
* berey 15 Con as poffiule; und te p . 
ee from quartering any ſoldier or 
fleet upan them, exeept Captains of web 


Senate to Hortetifiugs The uſual preſeſſts * Sir | 
made to tho deputies anch carriage g ny other com 
 veniencies\were ſupplied: Nac ar 'orfler” to ac. 
commodate him to Brindiſi- tend 3.7 
When the day for cn ap ereten df E. lere 
tus arrived, the Tributes accuſed Him before the 
People; and condemned hit -in a fine of à million 
of 4% (about two thouſand” five Hundred 
7 n&5) All the Ttibes unanimoully ſente heed 
fo pay that "fro 205. 010 1 
9 ie a difference is there Seer Wed Reflexion 
| giſtrates,” whoſ&injuſtite; rapine' and oppreffitiis hen the 
de have joſt related, ahd"the- great men, "whoſe bange 
wiſdomy equity and diſintereſtedneſt did ib much > 
nomen er 'th "ths Roni Peeple; and Coftribüted %%, 
more to tlieir veſts" chan the forte” bf their „annere, 
arms, and ie edu f their troops f We Have and go- 
feen the to Scipios/ who periſhed” in! Spain,” as venment 
much and more lamented/by the natives that by Y Rome: 
the Romans themſelves. Their ſucceſſor, who 
was the ſon of the one, and the nephew of the 
other, was conſidered by the ſame. people, as a 
man come from beaven to conſtitute the happineſs 
of mankind. The incampments of armies; win- 
ter- quarters, and the feſidence of Generals in the 
cities, Ceed ſo far from being a burthen to the al- 
lies, that the longer they ſtayed. with» them, the 
happier they thought themſelves: + with fo much _ 
Vor. VII. . eee T 
22501 ny | 
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A. R. 38 1. 


and . the great Scipio, might be applied 


ays of Fompey; that (d) under him 


Fe Þ 4d | &$. + 2»! ey þ * - . es 
00 Hone aydicbant antea, . Hiemis, enim, nov avaritiz, 
nunc præſentem vident, tanta pei fagium majors noſtri in 


tur. Cc. d Leg. Man. n. 13. mus, ut ipſorum adventus 
(e) Non modo, ut fump- in urbes ſociorum non mul- 
tum faciat in militem,'\nemini tum ab hoſtili impughatione 
vis affertur : ſed ne cupienti diffeiant. 01d. 13. 
quidem, cuiquam . permittitur;” OTF 45 
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r £1 Afar ROM n.. 37% 4 
luxury. 72 are undoubtedly the effects of it. A. „ ö 
Theſe (a) diſorders increaſe gradually, and at ſrſt 
inſenſibly, Regulations were oppoſed to tem 
ſome examples, though faintly, made from 4 5 
time to time The evil however gains ground, 3 
nd infects the Whole People. The face of che 3 
tate then changes, and the government, from 3 


juſt and wiſe as it was, becomes tyrannical and n 
e a e N what the ae of our TE, 


22% 5 prims 75 1 He mutata, imperium, ex aim. | 7 
Tony interdum vindicari. mo atque optumo, crydele in- | 8 
ſt. ubi contagio, quaſi pe- tolerandumque faktum. Sal- NS 
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ALS Hiſtorlcal "Geography of Md ood Nw Ft, 
ment : a Geographical 45 
untries phe ad Hr — — wh | 
Books of che 04 od New Tefomnst Very uſeful. —— 
Underſtanding the Hiſtory of the ſaid, L of ſeveral 
| 15 Thorn f 7 3 the preſ pat State 
as have at y ns of our 9wn 
ck nd of unqueltionable Fidelity TIE — 
is rw _ 2 — r 
veral Maps, Cuts, an ono Lane 
Wells, D. D. In 4 Vols, 8 vo. 
An Hiſtorical, Critical, F 10% 0 Chronological, and : 
Maps. nt great Vea of Copput Pines; . 

aps, anda great 0 
Anda uities, Habits, Buildings 8 er Prof , — 
ther Cariofities of the Fes. 4 in French, by 
the Reverend Father Auguſtin pray ranſlated from the 
Author's laſt Edition, with Additional Notes. By Samuel 
D'Oyly, M. A. and John Colſon, M. A. In 3 Vols. Folio, © 

Cyclopzdia: Or, An Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Containing the Definitions of the Terms, and Accounts 
of the Things ſignified thereby, in the ſeveral Arts, both Li- 
beral and Mechanical, and the ſeveral Sciences, human and 
divine. The Whole intended as a — t and mo- 
dern Learning, By E. Chambgr:, In 2 Vols. Folio. 
 Di&ionarium Rufticum Urbanicum & Boran: Or, 2 
Dictionary of Huſbandry, Gardening, Trade, Commerce, and | 
all Sorts of Country Affairs. Illuſtrated with a great Number 
of Cuts. The zd Edition, corrected and improved, with the 
Addition of above 300 Articles. In 2 Vols. 8 vu. 

The Artificial Clock-Maker: A Treatiſe of Watch and 
1 By V. Derbam, M. A. F. R. 8. The Third 

tion. 

Several Tracts, by the ever memorable Mr. Jobn Hales, of 
Eatcn College, wiz. I. Concerning the Sin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt. II. Of the Sacrament of the Lord s Supper. III. Pa- 
raphraſe on St Matthew's Goſpel. IV. Of the Power of the 
Keys. V. Of Schiſm and Schiſmaticks. VI. Miſcellanies. 
To which is added, his Letter to Archbiſhop Land, Concerns 
ing his Tract of Schiſm. 12m. pr. 25. 6d. © 7 

An Inſtitution of Fluxions : Containing the firſt af 
the Operations, with ſome of the Uſes and Applications Fe 4 
admirable Method : 5 the Scheme prefix d to hie 
Tract of Quadratures, by (its Inventor) the incom | 
ble Sir J/aac Newton. By Hu 72 late Maſter of the 
new Mathematical School in TA ital. The 2d Edition. 
— corrected, and improv Clarke, P. D. Dean 
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